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Whatever ey be the mite uch Gute 6% thi. 
it muſt be owned that they are too voluminous 
or the pocket; and, thereby, incapable of anſwering 
eee eee een e 
end che uſe of the roads. The author has therefore 
d, to direct the Engliſh traveller to ſuch particu- 
L capa be worthy his attention, by accompa- 
yinghio wich a finall portable affiftane for that parete 
1 2244 DAE 2315S 


Few of us have acquired ſuch a competent knowledge 
what this country exhibits; as to be able, when we 
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But mehahe t. intention e , chiefly to 
a{hſt the traveller, it will, at the ſame time, prove r 
nuſeful to thoſe, who are deſirous of forming at home, 
© idea of the mpgnificence. which this idadboullec, 
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wel, in any tolerable degree, to ſatisfy uur curioſity: 
ad it is in vain to expect that we ſhould always find upon | 
he ſpot, —— ſkilful and willing to give 
1: Without ſuch a guide, there 


l, of the greateſt part of that pleaſure erna, 
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gether with the moſt uncommon productions of nature, 
ſuch as mineral- waters, reciprocating ſprings, mines, 
| —— OR; curious ſtones, , 
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6 which they may bare | 


ION eee vain 


In order to boch 6 
taken to give a fuccin of the cities, market- 


towns, and moſt conſiderable villages, i in England and 

_ © Wales; their trade; their ſituation; their diſtance from 
- Ld tration: to deſcribe the prin- 
gorge eee a 
of the nobility and gentry, Tuins of caſtles, mo 


and other monuments of antiquity ;/ arms Ting 
paintings, ſtatues, caſcades, and-other-picees of am: to- 


2 3 6 re- 


gad has bern paid to whatever information could be pro- 


ceured from gentlemen reſiding in different parts. Dut 


them. The candid reader therefore is requeſted to com- 
Siunicate an account of any ertors-or omiffons he may 


| diſcover. r 
ente ker to pribfit by it. BELTS 


The Seats belonging to the nobili ity and gentry, 
at the end of each county, are doubtleſs among the num- 
ber of thoſe articles which will ſtand in need of correc- 
tion ; particularly with regard to their reſpective diſtan- 


daes from the neareſt market-town ;/ as alſo the names 


A the latter is a circumſtance 
wich 
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inually varying. Aſſiſtance in theſe particulars might be 
nſidered as of public ſervice; for by that means, a more 


pious and authentic account of theſe noble ſtructures 
yould probably be obtained, than has hitherto appeared. 
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| be ' CORNWALL. 


THIS county is > tu heckiefs the y. 5 
of any part of England. It is terminated on the = 
e river Tamer, which divides it from Devonthire; on 1 
ce N. by the Briſtol channel, on the W. by che St - 
. rge's channel; and on the 8. by the Rinde chanel. 
Its figure agrees with its name, e.. 


in the ſhape of a horn, or horns. For 
weſtern e 


taper from Devonſhite quite to the 
where the two points of the Land's-end and the 
| 2 a pair of horns dn themfelyes out into 
= Ocean. 
It is divided into —— en contains 21 2 
3 boroughs, 2 market towns, I pariſh churches, 2 
die Dae. dender ge. 1300 villages, 
Its circumference is computed at 5O miles, and its acres - _ 
— about 960,000 ; but Mr. Caro tells us, that, by 4 
ſurvey made in the reign of Edward I. it contained 
1,500,000 acres, whence it ſeems probable that the 
iſlands of Scilly were then reckoned part of it, as hay- 
E though ſince ſeparated by 


Its chief rivers are the Tamer n _ 6. 


/ 


— 


channel at Padſtow. 5 
kinds of ſoil; in the valleys plenty of paſture, and the 


er exported into foreign countries. And moor- 
facin 


ning generally taken and cured in one ſeſon. 
_ .. LAUNCESTON, is the moſt ancient and chief town of 
the county, 209 meaſured miles from London, a very 

a very ſtrong and thence obtained the name of 
Caſtle- Terrible; the round hill on which it ſtands being 
enruoned with a triple wall. It was built by William 
de Morton, E. of Cornwall, ſoon after the conqueſt. # 


and beft built towns in Cornwall, and has perhaps the 
_ of leather; here ds a handſome town hall built on ſtone 
als, that coſt near 200). It has a large church, and an 


miles from Bodmin, 240 from London. The common 
godl is at this place, and it is here that all the county 


6GVVHn Conti... 0 
of Devonſhire, runs to the S. and falls into the Britiſh 8 
channel at Plymouth; the latter falls into the Briſtol 


This county, though mountainous and rocky, hath all Wi 


land near the ſea is manured with a ſea weed, called Ore- 
wood, and a fat kind of ſand. Here are the beſt ſlate 
tiles, which are not only uſed in England, but great 


e, which grows in mooriſh ground, of great uſe in E 
ing windows, doors and chimneys, and when poliſhed 


looks like Egyptian granate. It abounds with mines of 


tin and lead, which with a yellow ore is dug, called 
Mundic, which affords copper as good as the Swediſh. Mm 
The horſes are generally ſmall, the ſheep for the moſt . 
part have no horns, but the fleſh is very good, and the Wi, 
wool equal to any in England. They have great any =. 
of Aſh-of various kinds, but what they acquire moſt profit 
from are the pilchards, 8 or goo hogſheads of them be- 


town. Launceſton-caſtle was formerly 


At preſent it is ſo much decayed, that no part of it is 
uſed, except that which E for the county goal. 
LESKARD, 230 miles from Lond. is one of the largeſt 


greateſt market and trade, eſpecially in. the manufacture 
pillars, with a turret on it, and.a noble clock with 4 di- ; N 


eminent free ſchool. 2 
STWITHIEL, a well-built town on the river Tay, 4 


* 


* 


| co RNWA LL. $- 
ourts are held. Its church is large, with a fine ſteeple. 
eſtwithiel palace was the principal palace and exchequer 
che E. and D. of Cornwall, after they warnen from 
he Reſtormel caſtle on the adjacent hill. 
TRURO, 274 miles from London, 3 at the con- 
ux of two rivers that almoſt encompaſs the town and 
I orm a large wharf; its chief trade conſiſts in ſhipping 
ff tin and copper ore, found in great quantities in the 
| ent mountains. Tis a conſiderable town, with re- 


3 | Pouſe and church, and che buildings fearce inferior to | 
ny town in the county. 1 85 
= 3oDmin, 263 miles * 1 Bands! almoſt in 
ae center of the county. Its church, whoſe ſpire was 
e ctroyed by lightning in 1699, is reckoned the largeſt in 

ornwall. There is a good corn and fleſh market. The 
own is near a mile long, ſituated in a valley between 
o hills. A carnival is kept every July on Halgaver 
loor, near this town, which 1 is luden to by eue 
of people. 


of = HELSTON, on the river r Cober, not far 3 its flux 
into the Engliſh channel, is a large populous trading 
uy own, built in the form of a croſs with four ſtreets, thro 


each of which runs a ſtream of water,/centring at a large 
market houſe. It has a guildhall, a large | handſome 
church with a ſteeple about go foot high, which ſerves as 
Ja ſea mark. Between Welſton down and the channel 
is Loopool Lake, 2 miles long and 5 in 2 where 
are plenty of a kind of baſtard Trout. : 
| - SAETASH, but a league from the dock at Pl: ymouth, to 
which there is a ferry over the river called Comble Paſ- 
: 2 bas a hahdſome market houſe and town houſe. The 
7 itants trade largely in malt and beer. 
' CAMELFORD,-I4 miles from Launceſton, 223 from 
London, (its arms, a Camel oyer a ford.) 
= wEesTLOW, 20 miles from Pl „on the W. kids 
of the river Low, or rather on a {mall creek of the chan- 
nel oppoſite Eaſtlow, e | 

[fone dradge, © | _ 
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lar ſtreets, well frequented markets, a large market 


- BASTLOW. 3 > 


32 
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5 CORNWALL, 
r: en the E. fide of the rirer is defonded by 


a ſmall battery of guns. 


— — 86 miles from London, bas a bridge] 


"RENRYN, 7, 264 miles fram 1 near: * entrance a 


3 of the haves at Falmouth, onthe fide of Pendennis caſtle, 


has neat buildings, with ſuch gardens and orchards that it | 


appears like a town in a wood; well watered with rivu- 


ien; an arm of the ſes on each fide ; a uſtom h. houſe 
T I 


donz its chief manufacture is ſerge- 


on twy vaſt high ſteep rocks, one on an iſland, the other 


on the continent, joined by a drawbridge, 5 1 
. IVES, 7 miles fram Penzance, is an ancient town 3 


of good repute, and has a handſome church, but the town 
ſtands fo near the ſea that it is greatly incommaded by 


pray. Ao Magern bills, in the road from hence to = 'F 
afford an agreeable. proſpect of e Carn- 


and 
— 6 
FOWEY, Goa — Wallas 240from Londov, ha J 


ne and the ee liſh channels: here is 8 


of a1 


ins of two „„ againſt the French. 
In the laſt Dutch war, a chain of ao feet Jang was drawn 
acroſs. the river. 


ST GERMAN'6- 180.miles from Landens aves « bi. 
| ſhop's ſee, bes fill che ruins of the 


opal palace. It 
is at preſent only a large — bus ak its chief 


_ uade is fiſhing in Tiddiford riyer, which falls 10 miles 
Gemen de Plymannh Harbour. The Priory 


ſeat of a Veg ans hue | 
removal of the ſee to Exeter, i 


of St. Germans was 
93” to 16493 bat on 


4g happened i in 1056, 4 prior and monks were eſta- W 


bliſhed | 


. 


over the river F alle; 3 by K. Ew. III. en large | ; 7 


TRECON x is on the ſame river, 256 miles from 50 . 


ROSSINE V, 5 miles from Cameffond, has the ruins of a| FE 
caſtle reckoned one of the wonders of the county: it ſtood Mi | 


a commodious haven in che Engliſh channel; is a papu- Bl 
| POE pretty ton, extending about a mile on the W. 

| fide of that name, and has a good ſhare in the 
fiſhing trade. Hers is a fins large old church and the ru. 


ot e -< Asiaten of mnoniaſte— 
..-= ies, was rated at 24.3). 8s. The ſuffragan billiop of Corn- 
"S* W&rall took his title from hence. In 12; Sow family of 
liot purchaſed the priory houſe, calling Fer Hie, ant 
n this ancient family it has ever fence continued. 
rr. MICHAELS, 261 miles from London, — 
in the c , bur affords nothing more 
„ The fame may be lid ol Newport, 20g 
3 miles from London. 
„r. uawzs, 200 miles from London, has a caſtle built 
ey Hen. VIII. the largeſt in the kingdom, to defend the 
Entrance of the harbour. The town 1s near 2 miles from 
- Ws pariſh church of St. uſte, to which it is a hamlet: 
28 r confits of one lage f the e The is. 


habirancs ſubfiſt chiefly by 
| KzLIIIxO ro, on the tivet - * 213 e l 
London, has one gvod broad firect with a market Reute, 
wn ga neat church, amd i ndt inter · to to many of che Cornifli 
u boroughs for buildings” den wealth: | Tho chief crads is | 


The moſt remarkable places im this county which de 
my . 


not ſend members to 

= rALMouTH, where the — — the Fag- 
lum channel, 282 miles from KRandon. *T is by much the 
riſheſt and beft 1 on in the count The hu 


I come up to its k 'Tis guarded . 1 
MM Mass at Nen A hen the —— on a” 

Y Peninſula, is large and well fortified, and was built by 
Hen. VIII. for the defence of Fumouth harbour. There 1s 
ſuch ſhelter in creeks that the whole” royal navy 
may ride here ſafe from any winds: *Tis well Built, and 
its trade gt increaſed finee the eftabliſament of the 
packets from to and the W. Indiess 
which not only bring over vaſt quantides of goli in 
or bars for the merchants of London, but the Falmouth 
4 — eg carry on a large trade wit Portuga? in e 

r own. 


their lading for Londor, 55 
8 3 | . r- 


nnn _- #7 


HELFORD is a harbour where the ca bir often take in 15 


Witliam de Vortun E. of Cornwall, 4 
the Conqueror, and which he — a8 2 Ons to the 

Maris in 
| Normandy. A 


„  conweuer.- 
- PENZANCE, 10 miles fromthe Land's-end, 290 from Wl 


London, the fartheſt town in the W. of England, is well 


built and populous, and has many ſhips belonging to it; 1 
veins of lead, tin, and copper are Cd to be ſeen here 
even to the utmoſt extent of low water mark, : 

sr. BURIEN'S, 296 miles from London, is an Rs F3F 


dent DEANRY, including 3 pariſhes, and has a ſpiritual 
jurisdiction, from whence there is no appeal but to the 


Sing- bo 
' MOUNTSBAY'is a gulf near N ne Giom BY 


1 a high rock in the water, which the ſeaman call the Corn- 


iſh mount (but properly St. Michael's Mount) having a 
chapel in a fort” upon the top. When the tide is out, 


the rock ſeems to join the main land. St. Michaels 1 


mount has on its top an ancient religious houſe, built by il 


ephew to William 


of St. Michael de Peric 2 
t 200 years ſince, as the were dig- i 


larger mon: 


at the bottom for tin, they found {| 
wrapped up in linen. At the 


C. 


of ſhips may be and-reh tied, - -:- „ 2g» 
- GODOLPHIN HILLS, 4. miles from Market Jew, g viv ve 
title of earl to the family of that name; near them is R- 


| alton, the moſt remarkable ſpot for producing tin ore 1 
the whole county. ; 


- 8T;NEOT's, between Kellington and Bodmin, hath 2 3 


| bandſome church, in the windows of which many Jewiſh Wi 


traditions are painted ; the explication of which is pre- Wi 
ſerved in the public library at como in a book written NY 


i in the Corniſh Tongue. 7 nk 1 
-  PADSTOW, 232 miles from 1 at 1 nw of '2 
the river Camel in the Briſtol channel, lies convenient 

| for trade to Ireland. From hence to St. Ives is a moſt 
pleaſant fruitfu] county. The hills on the left abound n. 
1 with tin, copper, and lead. F 1 
WA DBRI DOE, 195 miles from London, has 2 large 3B 
ſtone bridge over the river Camel, built to prevent the 

| 5c horſemen were —_— tofrom the ferry. Some Wi 


0 8 5 
N 
= 
1 
2 

*. 
2 


f the mount is | 2 
a > noble and capacious 9s or mole, where great ones "Ig 3 


UU 
Yor tbe arches mere founded on woolpacks, —— 


ſo many quickſands. 
5 | REDRUTH is a conſiderable muket-tawn between St. 
ves and Truro, being the great reſort ners. - 


rasa rox-AsTLB, (of which the lord wardengof 
me ſtanaries is ſteward) ſtands high, and affords a delight- 
ful view of Plymouth harbour, but is now in ruins. This 
=S caſtle was one of the four houſes, and the head of a ba 
rony, of the ancient E. and D. of Cornwall. About 200 
ears fince, there was dug up in the chancel of the pariſh: | 
church a leaden | coffin, which being opened, there ap-= * 
WY peared the ſkelcton of a very large man. On the lead 
Vas an inſcription, expreſſing it to be the body of a duke, 
5 WY whoſe heir was married to a prince. Mr. Carew, in his 
ſurvey of Cornwall, ſuppoſes it to be Orgarius, whoſe 
daughter was married to Edgar. „ 
1 og ISLANDS OF $CILLY have been always deemed „ 
2 part of Cornwall, they are about 140 ſmall iſlands, 30 
miles from the Land's-end, of which one called St. Macy "i | 
is largeſt, being 9 miles in circumference ; it has a good 
is harbour and à caftle, and is more fruitful than the reſt 3 
tit ſtands high... Some of the iſlands are vverflowed at 
high water; ſome of them bear good corn; ſome abounds 
ive with rabits, cranes, herons, &c. others formerly abounded ©, 
Ni with tin mines; but at preſent there are no veſtiges of 
them. The Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans 
frequented theſe iſlands. They are ſituated in the mid- 
12 dle, betwixt the Briſtol channel on the N. and the Eng- 
iſh liſh channel on the S. that tis no wonder they have 
proved the deſtruction of ſo many ſhips and lives. Here 
=X 5u Cloudeſley Shovel met his —— lamented fate, Oct. 
22, 2707. Great pains were taken to fix the latitude 
1 _ aſſiſt the mariner to avoid theſe , . 1 Hal- 
nt ley 


"ANT IQUITIES. 


=” BISCAW-WOANE, near the Land? Wn 2 pats 


which gives name to the family of Boſcawen, Here are 
10 ſtones fixed in a circle, about from one ano- 
mer, ſuppoſed to have been Aa monument of 
Ss the antient Ritas. 1 


By 7 . 0 1 


- 


$ : CORNWALL. 
2. The HURLERS, a great number of 

ſtones in 3 circles on the downs, not far from 

The ſuperſtitious vulgar will have it that they were men 
transformed into ſtones, for playing at ball on a ee ee 
Dr. Stukeley thinks them the remains of 
temple of the — ; 

3. At TINTAGIL, about 4 miles from: Boſcaſtle, i is a 
heap of noble ruins. Tintagil caſtle was one of the 


— — of the ancient carls of Cornwall, and ſtands 


laid to be the grave of a herwit, bewn out of the rock ; 


alſo a fine ſpring of water. Under the ifland is another [ 


8 
8 
2 


cave, through which cker, ay row at full fea. This is 
aid to — birth - place of the famous K. Arthur, and 


likewiſe the place near which he loſt his life in a battle _ 
between the Britons and Saxons. ' ' 


N = 


in. 


4. At CasTLE TRERYN is a famous renders called a Lo- 


ganſtone, which is placed upon another rock in > L 


| manger, that it may be moved by one finger, t 


0 an enormous wei 


2 PENGERICK CASTLE, fituated on the E. fide of 


6. «+ nog CASTLE was one of the my ancient 


and principal ſeats of the Britifh Dukes I 
and others, long before the cen. 
| SEATS. 


- 3. MOUNT EDGECUMBE, the ſeat of lord Ede 
cumbe, (between daltalh and Mount Ed be in 
vonſhire, ſituated on the the mender re oY 

2 noted fon mart; it was much admired by Charles 

II. who who viſited it in his voyage to Plymouth. It is fitu- 
ated in the center of a fine park, and has an elegant view 

of the harbour below it. F- 

2. ANTHorry, in the fame nei ohboured, the ſeat of the 
Carews. Here is a noble Fi- Pond, ſupplied with wa- 
ter from the ſea. : 


ft W35. 


8 SOT - 


| Mount's Bay, is now in the of the noble fami j; 
« _ e 3 


2 — ogy the ſeat of the Kill / | 


—_— 


1 mY 


Y brother of the earl of Chatham. 
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4. POKT-ELLIOT, 2 noble ſeat of the Ellic 


Yo 
ck the river Tiddiford, in its pafſſage ebroughe the : 


W pariſh of St. German's to AE 
Y Zee St, Germans, p. 4. 

3 —— + mites from: Extend; was: ne 
the late bon hem but zow of n 


6. e 2 ofthe ear. of Godalphin. 
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A n parts 
1 25 EIS 
| that is not to be procuted depthire a8 
| 2 eee 


mr. 2 7 WL * 
| ye gar 


| Fe part called South: Hams eee 
other parts mines of tin have been frequently diſcoy 
nr 7 5 
Veins of Loadſtone are found. 1 which a learned 
naturaliſt ſays gene run 
— D— cattle, wool, and its manu- 
fatures kerkies,” ſerges, druggets, perpetuanas, long-ells, 


ſhalloona, narxow cloths,. bene-lace, c. It. is about 6g 


* 


oa 


miles in length, 66 in keeadth, and 200 in circumference ; | 


contains about $,920,000- a6res,.33 hundreds, 14 bo- 
roughs, c 


„ e 


2 


WWW 1 
The chief rivers are the Tamar, Tave, Lad, Ock, 
Tame, Touridge, Ex, and Dart. At Cleave, Tavi- 
ſock, Lamerton, Lifton, &c. are Chalybeat waters. 

EXETER, 172 miles from Lond. the ſee of a Bp. one 
of the principal cities in the kingdom for its buildings, 
wealth, extent, and number of inhabitants, is the Au- 
uſta of the Romans. Its name is derived from the river 
x, on which it ſtands; it has 6 gates beſides turrets, 
and with the ſuburbs is 2 miles in compaſs, and is advan- 
tageouſly ſituated on a riſing ground. It had fo many 
churches formerly that it was called Monkton; Oliver 

Cromwell expoſed 13 to ſale by the common cryer. 16 

are now within the walls and 4 without, beſides ſever 

3 houſes. The cathedral, called St. Peter's, is a 
magnificent and curious fabric, vaulted throughout; 390 

feet in length and 74 in breadth : it looks as uniform as if 

it had been built by one man, and has a ring of 10 bells, 
reckoned the largeſt in Engl. This city hath ſeveral 
charters, confirmed by moſt of our kings, many of whom 
have honoured it with their Royal-preſence. It had an- 
_ tientlya mint, and in the Teignjof Wm. III. money was 
coined here; the pieces are diſtinguiſhed by an E. under 
the king's buſt, = ei 
Its bridge over the Ex is of great length, has houſes on 
both ſides toward the ends, with · a your Vacancy in the 
middle. It has 4 principal ſtreets (the chief of which is 
called High-ftreet) all centering in the middle of the city, 
which is well ſupplied with water. There is an old caſ- 
tle here called Rougemont, ſuppoſed to have been built 
by the Weſt-Saxon kings, whence is a pleaſant proſpect 
to the channel 10 miles to the S. "Tis now much de- 
_— cayed, only a part is kept up for the affizes, &. The 
ws City is remarkable for a large fair at Lammas, at which 
US the goods fold in the woolen manufactory are incredibly 
2  ToOTNEss, 8 miles from Dartmouth, 22 from Exeter, 
9 196 from Lond. ſtands on the river Dart. Here is a ſpa- 
cious church with a. fine tower, above go feet high ; a 
town-hall and a ſchool houſe. Its chief trade is the 
woolen manufacture; but it has more gentlemen 
61g pete | & ©. tradeſmen 


a 
i 
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* 


Smeaton. „ HE 3 5 + * 71 
OKEHAMPTON, on the river Oke, 20 miles from. _ 


SR” DEVONSHIRE ww 
W tradeſmen of note. There is a fine ſtone bridge over the © 


river, which abounds with delicate trout and other good 


fh. Tis diverting to ſee them catch ſalmon peele here, 


with a ſpaniel trained up for the purpoſe, which drives 


them into a fhove net ;- ſometimes a man will take up 20 
ſalmon at a time, from 14 to 20 inches long, for which 


they aſk only ad. a-piece. The town conſiſts chiefly of 


one broad ſtreet near a mile long, and ſtands on the fide 
bf a rocky cliff declining to the river. Here are the ruins 

= of a caſtle, and the ancient Roman Foſſway is viſible in 
many places. : 5 | EOS | 
ri MOUTH, 215 miles from Lond. at the influx of the - * 
river Plym and Tamar into the channel, was antiently 
no more than a fiſhirig town, but is now the largeſt in 
= the thirey contains near as many inhabitants as Exeter, 
and is on 


of the chief magazines in the kingdom; owing 
to its port, which is one of the biggeſt and ſafeſt in E I. 


of ſhips; it is defended by ſeveral forts mounting near 


D 


300 guns, particularly by a ſtrong citadel of large extent. 


| containing a grand magazine full of ſtores, and 5 regular 


baſtions. It is the general rendezvous of ſhips outward 
bound, and is very convenient for homeward-bound ſhips 


d provide themſelves with pilots up the channel. © _. 
About 2 miles up the mouth of the river Tamar (which 


is an inlet of the ſea, diſtinguiſhed from Catwater by the 


Nicholas Iſland) is a royal dock for building and repairing 
ſhips. Here is a charity-ſchool, 4 hoſpitals anda work- 
houſe. Off the entrance of the bay lies the Edyſtone 
rock, which is covered at high water, and on which the 
ingenious Mr. Winſtanly built a light-houſe, that was 
blown down in that terrible hurricane in Nov. 1703,7and 
himſelf, with thoſe that were then in it, never more heard 


of. Another was erected · by an act of the 5th of Q. Anne, - 


which ſhared the ſame fate: but has been lately rebuilt, 
under the inſpection of that ingenious mechanic, Mr. 


- 


Exeter, 193 from Lond, ſtands near n 
| Ps 8 I 


- 


llt conſiſts of 2 harbours, eapable of containing 1000 fail 1 


4 
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kits of one long 
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. | 
riſb church, which wt twat 
| dn the ſummit of a hall, 


It was built dy Baldwin de 
e by marriage to Chriſtopher 
The chief manufacture is ſerges. 
BARKST APLE, 7 miles fromiBiddiford, 190 from Lond. 


fands on 3 — and the 


Fituation pleaſant, among bills, in form of a ſemi- 
n 


built with ſtone, and 
there is 2 fine ſtrong bridge over the river, of 16 arches. 
 PLVMTOV, 5 miles from F 220 from Lond. 
hes in a valley above a mile from the river Plym. is 
town, but conſiſts chiefly of 2 fireets : here 


„ is » free-ſchool bountifelly endowed. Near the W. end 


of the town is the all, ſtandi on ſtone ars, 
—— — . x0 

HWONITON, 7 miles from Anminſter, r2 from Exeter, 
256 from Lond. ſands on the river Oner, in the road 
from Lond. to Exeter. *Tis ſuvated in the beſt and 
Seolangeſt part of the county, abounds with corn and 
—— n 
beautiful landfcape. I he town chiefly con- 
ſtreet; +4 hae wer pl 
ing a ſmall channel of clear water running through it 

and is remarkably paved with ſmall pedbles. The pariſh | 
church is balf a mile from it, on a hill, This town is 
much employed in in the manufacture of lace, and the broad- 


1 6 0p ee e 


plenty of fiſh, &&c. Taviſtock Abbey was 


Þuilt b — Tit of Doventhire, in 
901. At the d:flolution of 


re ſtructure was d to Ruſſel, anceſtor 
to the D. of Bedford, its preſent proprictor. A lauda- 
ble cuſtom ftil} prevails here, that of Saxon lec- 
tures, in order to preſerve the knowledge of our mother- 
tongue. ; . . : | a TA ; : 2 _ e 


bras; — oe Farm. Te Ie is 
furniſhed with 


the frite of this 


\ 


hi b [ 


/1 | 
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ASHBURTON, 7 miles from Chudleigh, 1 er e EE 
is a great thorough-fare, being about half way between 
Exeter and Plymouth. 2 Bills, noted 
for mines of tin and copper, and has a manufacture of 
ſerge. The chureh is a noble ſtructure in the form of a 
cathedral, with a tower n | 
leafs = 
DA —— 7 miles PEER Towels, 30 from Exeter, 
192 from Lond. includes in it what was formerly called 
z towns, Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardneſs; flandson 
the ſide of a crsggy hill, is about a mile long, the ſtreets 
very irregular, the houſes generally high, that it ſeems 
crowded. The harbour is eſteemed good, and 500 fat} 
| of ſhips may ride fafe-in the baſon, game Tag =o js 
| fended by 3 caftles with forts and blockhoaſes, but, upon 
| occaſion, the entrance of it may be ſhut up with a chain, | 
Here is a large key and a ſpacious ſtrcer before it, where 
many conſiderable merchants live, ho trade to Portugal, 
Italy, and the The mother-chureh is cal- 
led Townftall, and is fituated on a hill 4 quarters of 'a 
mile diftant from the town. "Fhe tower of this churetr is 
69 feet high, and is of good uſe as a ſea mark. Dartmouth 
caſtle is very ancient; for there has been a chapel in it 
ever ſince the time of Ed. HE and belongs to Stoke-Fle- 
ming church, which is 2 miles off; but the ſtone tower and 
—. were built by the inhabitants not many years ago. 
BRIXAM, a little fiſhing town 3 miles to the W. is noted 
for its ſpring called Laywell, which edbs and flows, fome- 
| times 4 times in an hour for 8 hours ther about an 
1 ——— 
3 account of tits: ſprivg'1s gwen Hoſoph: 
Tranſactions, No. 204. * 
BEREALsTox, 3 mile Tavidock; 163 from Lond. 
ſituated on the river Fave z lia 3 near 2 miles from 


the town. 
6+ tles hem Lond. Twylbrd- 5 


 TIVERTON, 1 
town, from 2 Fords then through the river Ex and ”= 
man; but over which there arè now ftone bridges: tis 
an ancient town, noted for wealth, De 
len manufactory in che county, next to Exeter. A great 

| ornament 
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Trelawneys. 


ornament and advantage to this town is a free- ſchool, 
founded by Peter Blonde], who gave 2000]. for purcha- 
ſing lands to maintain 6 ſcholars at Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, to be elected from this ſchool. This town has 


remarkably ſuffered by fire, but thoſe injuries are repair- 
ed, and proper methods made uſe of to prevent it for the 
future. Tiverton-caſtle was given by Hen. I. to Richard 
de Ripariis; but, the male iſſue failing, it afterwards came 
to the Courteneys, and from them by marriage to the 


- 
* 


BIDDIFORD, an ancient port and corporation 10 miles 


from Hartland, 30 from Exeter, 197 from Lond. ſitua- 


ted on the Towridge, which a little lower joins the Tave, 
and falls with it into Barnſtaple-bay, in the Briſtol-chan- 


nel, Over this river there is a very fine bridge built in 


the x1vth century, on 24 beautiful and ſtately Gothic 


arches. The town is clean, well built and populous, and 
has a ſtreet that fronts the river near a mile long, in 
Which are a noble key and cuſtom-houſe, where ſhips of 


good burden load and unload in the very boſom of the 


town, which has a large trade both foreign and do- 
- $0UTH MOULTON, an ancient corporate town 6 miles 
from Biddiford, 30 from Exeter, and 179 from Lond. 


ſtands on the little river Moule, which falls into the Tave; 


has a large and ſpacious church, and a good manufacture 


of ſerges, ſhalloons, and felts. _ 1 
GREAT TORRINGTON, an ancient and populous town, 
5 miles from Biddeford, and 192 from Lond. fituated on 


the declivity of a hill, on the banks of the Towridge, and 
has a good trade to Ireland and other parts. Here are 2 


churches,. one of which has a library. In the S. part of 
the town are the remains of an ancient caſtle. 


_ ... TORBAY, 12 miles from Dartmouth; remarkable for 


the landing of WILL. III. then Pr. of Orange, Nov. 5; 
1688. It is a good road for ſhips, about 12 miles in cir- 
cumference. Er on 

CROKEN-TORR, a noted hill and rock in the foreſt of 


-\% 
£0 
FP 


Dartmore, 4 miles from Taviſtock, where- the tinners | 


Ae 
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DEVONSHT E. 
are obliged by their charters to 


or courts of 8 RY 
CREDITON, 7 * 1 Ex | 3 


was, in the times of Saxon's 2 Bp's ſee, till it was 


tranſlated to Exeter; but the cathedral is ftill ſtanding, a 


| magnificent ſtry Cure 200 feet in length. It was a flour-- 


iſhing town till the 14th of A * 1743» when i it was 


almoſt entirely be by fire : 
LIDFORD, I s from Plymouth; on the river 1 | 


remarkable, near thisplace, — being confined with rocks, 
by which means it has worked itſelf ſo deep a channel in 
the ground, that the water can hardly be ſeen from the 
bridge, or the murmurs of it heard by thoſe who paſs - 
over it. The bridge is-lcvel with the road, but the ſur- 
face of the water near 70 feet perpendicular below it. 
About a mile diſtance from this place is another na- 
tural phænomenon, ſtill more remarkable, namely, a ca- 


taract, or fall of water, from a height of near a 100 feet. 


The water. comes from a mill at ſome diſtance, and after 
a declining courſe arrives at the edge of the precipice, or 


| ſtcep rock, from hence it projects in a very beautiful 


manner, and ſtrikes upon a part of the cliff Ganding out 


| ſome mall diſtance beyond the brink of the precipice, by 


which it is ſomewhat divided, and falls from thence in a 


wider cataract to the bottom, are it has formed a 2720 


baſon 1 in I the * | 


1 


axrioprrins. 
FORD-ABBEY, was ori ginally the ſeat of Aids, dug 


ter of Baldwin, of the Family of Brionis, and given by 


her to ſome Ciſtercian monks, and by this means the 
Abbey was founded. In time, it came to the Prideavx's, 
Barts. where it continued till the male iſſue failed, when, 
by the marriage of a daughter to Francis Gwin, of 1 9 


morgan, Eſq; it paſſed into that family. 


BUCKFASTRE-ABBEY, 3 miles from Aſhburton, was; 


according to ſome, founded by Alfred, before the con-H 
queſt ; but others attribute it to Athelwald, ſon 2. 5 


1 inthe tie , 
|  OTTERY 
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' OTTERY-PRIORY was ori a Benedictine · prĩory, 
built in the time of Edw. III. Some time after this, with 
ſeveral other eſtates belongi pore A to monalteries in this 
dioceſe, was given to John iſon, Bp. of Exeter, 
for him to lay out. the money arifing fromthe fale, on facred 

of much more ue to mankind; fuch as 
churches, hoſpitals, and colleges. Accordingly he con- 
verted this monaſtery into a college of ſecular canons, con- 


; 2 a principal, $ prebendaries, 20 vicars, a teacher 
„a muſician and 8 chorifters, —— 


of grammar 
3 deacons, &c. Thwecliegewas ſuppretiee.im the 
of Hen. V. | 
BUCKLE AND-PRIOKY, was 8 
ter of Gilbert de Clare, E. of Gloucefter ; but, in the 
reign of Q. Eliz. ic came into the polictiion of Sir Francis 
Drake, | ot pm: family. | 
' PRITHELSTOK yRIORY, near Torrington, was found- 
ed andendowed AI 
DARLINGTON-TEMPLE, near Tomets, was, in all 
probabiliey, a houfe of knights Fen ; but the whole 
onder being diſſolved about che fifrs year of Ew. I. 2 
P 1 


i SEATS. 


© BERRY-POMEROY-CASTLE, 7 miles from Dartmouth, 
was, built by Ralph de Pomeroy, in the "Conqueror's 
reign, and in the time of Edw.- I. was ſold to Edward 

| Seymour Duke of Somerſet, and is {ill in that family. 


- ARMINGTON, 9 miles from Plymouth, Stovers, Eta; 
_ TAWSTVQCK, 6 miles from. Biddeford, Sis Bourchicr 
Wrey, to be the largeſt and beſt Said 


houſe in the county. 
RALEIGH, e Bae. 2 1 Chi- 
cheſter, Bart. * 

copplEsTON, 10 


tyide, 
— Hey RO re 
2 common, called Hall-Down, EINE As 
F | 


UGBROOK, 


* 


! * 


vonscon. 2 5 — n Chudlcigh,——the ſeatof 15 : . [4 


Clifford of Chudleigh. _ 
 POWDERHAM=CASTLE- near Torsnam—Lord Vid. 
Courtenay. It was built by Iabellade Riparits, or . | 
Counteſs of Albemarle. 

| HALLDEN, 4 miles from 8 1 beſt mo- 
dern houſes in the county, built by the late Sir George 
Chudleigh, Bart. after the model of the Queen s- palace 
in St. James 3 Trum 


ager Chudlei 
DAWLISH, near Ore of Excter, 


re of Orford, 
Pr. ' DORSETSHIRE „ 


Is bounded by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, « on the N: 
| by Devonſhire, and ſome part of Somerſetſhire on the 

W. by Hampſhire, and on the E. and the Engl. Chan- 
nel on the S. It is about 40 miles in length 5 E. to 
W. and about 30 in breath from N. to S. contains about gg 
ſquare M. 34 hundreds, 22 market towns, 248 baker, 
6 caſtles, and 772000 acres. 

+ *DORSETSHIRE, is one of the plealanteſt counties in 
Engl. the proſpect of the ſea from the hills on one fide, 
and . fruitful plains, tufted woods, and winding rivers 
on the other, cannot fail of pleaſing the eye of every ſpec- 
tator. Several of the ſucceſſors of Egbert, the Saxon K. 
| of Engl. choſe this ſhire for their A and burial, 
I be ſoil in the vallies is rich, in paſture and corn; here 

graze the black cattle, while the downs and bills feed an 
| Incredible number of ſheep. .. 
The principal rivers are the Stower, the Frome, the 


S Piddle, the Lyddon, the Duliſh, and the Allen, from 


whence the inhabitants are ſupplied with all forts of river 


fim; while the ſea affords them plenty of thoſe 1 


which are inhabitants of the ocean. 
' DORCHESTER, 123 miles from Lond. is the ſhire town, 
and was the moſt conſiderable ation of the Romans 0 
1 5 8 


* 


— 
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thoſe parts; hey had a camp near it with 5 trenches, in- 

cloſing 10 acres, the veſtiges of which are ſtil! viſible at 

a place called Maiden Caſtle, about a mile from the town, 

It is fituated on an Fre on the banks of the river 

_ Frome, St. Peter's, Trinity, and All Saints churches, and 

the Shire-hall, are the principal buildings in the town, 

| | The Ikening ſtreet of the Romans is plainly traced here, 

WW _ and the foundations of the old Roman wall appear quite 

| round the town, except towards the E. where the ditch 

is filled up, and a ſtreet built upon it, yet the place is ſtil} 

called The Walls. The Romans had an amphitheatre in 

the neighbourhood, now called Maumbury, the terrace 

on the top of which is a noted place for the inhabitants to 

walk on, having an elegant proſpect of the town and 
country round it. 

LYME REGTs,, or kixc's LYME, 22 miles from Dor- 
cheſter, and 145 from Lond. is a ſea- port of good trade, 
And remarkable for a kind of pier, called the Cobb, ſitua- 

| ted about a quarter of a mile from the town, and which 
forms a harbour, that perhaps has not its equal in Europe. 
It is a maſſy buildi of 2 lofty thick ſtone walls, raiſed 
in the ſea 2 2 good diftance from the ſhore; theſe walls, 
which are 11 enough for ca s to paſs, and even 
warehouſes to be erected on them * eak the violence of 
i ii the waves, and defend the ſhips which lie in the baſon, 
| i] The Duke of Monmouth landed here when he came a- 
1 gainſt his uncle the Popiſh Jam. II. But he Joſt his head 
for it on Tower-hill, and many of his followers were put 
| barbarouſly to death. by the ran judge . . 
BRIDPORT, 8 miles from Lyme, from Lond. 
was formerly a place of good trade; but * ſea has al- 
moſt choaked up the harbour with ſand. 
WEYMOUTH, 132 miles from Lond. is ſituated on the 
river Wey, which divides it from Melcom:be-Regis; it 
_ formerly a good trade, but greatly decayed at pre- 
| ent. 
SANDFORD, or SANDS-FOOT CASTLE was built for 
the ah. of the > and of the harbour of Wey- 
moe 3 
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MELCOMBE-REGI1s is ſeparated from Weymouth by the 


| river Wey, over which is a ſtone bridge. It is united to 


Weymouth, and both form one en 3 and, ee, 
ſend 4 members to parliament. 

WAREHAM, 108 miles from Lond. had . a mint 
and a caſtle. It was a Roman town, and was once very 
large, having no leſs than 17 churches though they are 
now reduced to 3; and thoſe all ſupplied by one mini- 
ſter. The chief ornament of the town js the . St. 


Mary's church. 


CORFE-CASTLE, 6 * from . ao: 14 Pow 
Lond. ſtands in.the middle of that called the iſle of Pur- 
beck, and has its Hagar from a caſtle ſuppoſed to have 


been built by king Edgar, who kept his court here. Soon 
after the — that monarch, his ſecond wife Alfrith 
rendered it remarkable by the execrable murder of K. Ed- 


ward, 3 r, fon to K. Edgar, by a ſor- 
mer wife, whom ſhe cau "to be ſtabbed as he called to 
ſeeher, 5 afterwards boaſted of the ſueceſs of herwicks 
edneſs. Some years after, however, ſhe made the uſual 
attonement of thoſe times, by r ae. mga 2 
and taking herſelf a religious habit. 
large — ot — pariſh church, which is a —— —_— 


not liable —— any Ears viſitation or juriſdiction. The 
caſtle was demoliſhed by the parliament's forces in the 
time of the civil wars; but the ruins ſtill retain great mara 


of the ſtrength and grandeur of this ftately fort, and their 


ſituation on an eminence renders them nn at a on. | 


ſiderable diſtance. _. 
' POOL, 7 miles from Wareham, and 104 from Lond. 
is a plage of great trade, and one of the moſt conſidera- 


ble ports in the Weſt of England. 


SHAFTSBURY, or shAr ron, 12 m. from Blandford _ 
103 from Lond. is ſituated on a hill in the grand poſt road 
to Exeter. It is ſaid to have been built by K. Alfred 3 in 


| 880, and had, in the Saxon times, a famous monaſtery 


and 10 churches, but they are at preſent reduced to four. 
BLANDFORD, * miles from Lond. is an ancient and 
n town. It * almoſt entirely nn, 


* 


— 
. 


— 
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ite the Ich of June 1731, but was foon after rebuilt in a 
is > 00917 cpm 


'WIMBURS, 16 miles from Dorcheſter, and 98 from | 


Tad: was one of the Roman ſtations ; it had — 
a monaſtery, in which K. Ethelred, brother to K. Alfred, 
was buried; but it was afterwards changed into z colle- 
giate church and rebuilt : This choir is the only one in 


_ the county. The church is a noble edifice, about 180 
| feet in length; built in the form of a cathedral, with a fine | 
tower in the middle, and another at the Wet end, each \ 


about go feet high. | 

" SHERBURN, 14 en end Sha tibi * and 113 from 
Lond. is an ancient, large, and much fiequented town, 
it being both the coath and poſt road from to Exe- 
2 It was once the retiring place of Wm. — —— 
An chair was fixed here in 505, by Ina, 
| 5 of the- W. 3 which there fat fucceſſively no 
| 2 in the 11 it was re- 
moved to 3 ö was 
converted into an che chorch whereof is very 
nificent both within and without; being the 
county, and. ſo mach valued by the townfmen at the re- 
formation, that ir is ſaid they 
churches and 4 
the porch, lie interred Ethelbald and Ethelbert, 2 
of our Saxon K. aboort 200 erh 
and in one of its ifles ĩs 4 e igb ' 
Earl of Briſtol {who di 
In the tower are 6 bells, ſo large, that they require near 
20 men to ring them. Sherburn-caſtle was built by Ro- 
ger, the third Biſhop of Salt Saliſbu , about N . 1107. 
PORTLAND, over eymouth , was formerly 
an iſtand, 4 e the name, though it is now 
only a peninſula, and joined to the continent : It is ſcarce 
7 miles in-circumference, and but thinly inhabited. From 


6 - 


bought it, and pulled down 
chapels to preferve it. At the entrance 


in 1698) ſaid to have coſt 1500l. 


A rr n ne 


the E. end of it, where there is 2 church and feveral © 


| houſes, the fea has thrown ap a prodigious ridge of beach, 


called Chefil-Bank, not above half > flotie's caſt from 


the ſhore. It runs W. parallel with the fhore near 7 


18 85. quite to Abotſbury, leaving an inlet of water in 


ſome 
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ſome places near a mile and a half over; in the broadeſt 


part of which lake is a ſwannery, where are no leſs than 
7 or 8000 ſwans. The land here is ſo high, that, in 
clear weather, one ſees above half over — channel be- 
teen Eng. and France, By reaſon of the high and dan- 
gerous rocks, it is acceſſible only on the N. tude, where 


ü is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, built by Hen. VIII. and 


another ſince erected on the oppoſite ſhore called Sands - 
foot caſtle. The inland parts are famous for quarries of 
the fineſt free ſtone, the — durable and handſome ſor 
all manner of buildings, with which St. n ee 


Weſtminſter· bridge, &c. were built. 


ANTIQUITIES. Ap 3 


PURBECK, (like Portland) is unproperly called an 
Le 125 is found the beſt tobacco pipe clay in 
ngland. _ 
' MIDDLETON-ABBEY, was built by K. Alhelftan, to 
attone for the death of-his younger brother, W being 


| falſely accuſed to him, he ordered to be put to ſea in 4 


boat, without oars or fails, and with one page only, by 
which tyeans he periſhed. At the diſſolution of mona 
teries, this abbey was granted to the family of Tregon- 


wall, who reſided here 160 years; and in proceſs of time 


came into. the poſſeſſion af Sir J. Banks. 
 ABBQTSBURY-ABBEY, was founded by Orcus, or Or- 


122 and his wife Tola, 4 Norman lady, about che year 


1026. 

4 PERINDON-ABBEY,, 6 miles fror J Warcham, was found 
ed ang endowed by Rager de 1 burg, and bis wife 

Maud. N. Hen. Il 3 A... Ele: OTH 


wen toc he Mats Lend Meteombe, 6 

Ren tag Poke in the pariſh of Gunfield,” This 

is one of the largeſt and moſt magnificent houſes in Eng. $ 

its gardens and park are 8 miles in circumference. | 

en ASTLE, 9 miles ves DEN RO of 
ton's, 


KINSTON= | 
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N. to S. contains, ac 8 
miles, three cities, 42 hundreds, 385 30 mar- 


"Ih 'SOMERSETSHIRE. 


KINSTON-HALL, not far from Wimburn· minſter.— 
Banks, EM. 


_ _ WIMBORN St, Gizes, 10 miles from Shafbury. — 
Earl of Shaftſbury. 5 
'BREINSTON, about a mile from Blandford, —Henry | 


Portman's, Eſq; _ 
 SHERBURN-CASTLE, near the town of the ſame name, 
Lord Digby's, 
LULWORTH-CASTLE, near Deb fr. Will's. 


It was built in the reign of K. James I. by ]. Howard, 


E. of Suffolk, after the deſign of Inigo Jones. 


CRANBOURN-HOUSE, 11 miles from Shafebury,—E. 


of Saliſbury. 
BUCKLAND, 6 miles from Dorchefter. Earl Powlet's. 
PIDDLETON, 4 miles from Dorcheſter. —Earl of Or- 


'  foid's. 


© CHIDIOCK- CASTLE, near Budport, was formerly the 
ſeat and lordſhip of a family of the ſame name, but in 


proceſs of time came into acts ai of Arundell, of Lan- 
| here in Cornwall. = 


> Ve * * 
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ceſterſhire, and on the E. by Wiltſhire. It is more ce- 


land, and is one of the richeſt and largeſt, being about 
60 miles in +*% webs om W. to E. and 50 in 2 from 
ording to: Templeman, 1335 ſquare 


Let towns, and about 1700 villages. 
- The ſoil js very rich and various; it abounds ads 


cattle, and its hills large flocks of ſheep. 


moſt noted rivers are the Avon, Parret, Froome, Ax, 


| A er Ivill, and hy 


— 2 260 OO e. rn . 


18 r on the W. by Devonſhire ; on the 8. Dor- 
ſetſhire; on the N. by the Severn ſea and part o Glou- 


lebrated for its mineral waters than any county in Eng- 


of all kinds; its. paſtures feed great numbers of dick 
The county is almoſt every where well watered ; its - 


BRISTOL, 
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BRISTOL, I2 miles from Bath, and 115 from Lond. is 
the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions for trade, wealth, 
and number of inhabitants. Though it lay in two coun- 
ties, before it was made a county of itſelf, which was n the 


reign of Edw. III. it was by the parliament rolls reckon- 
| ed in Somerſetſhire. The college or cathedral of this 


city was formerly the collegiate church of St. Auguſtin's 


monaſtery, which, when diſſolved by Hen. VIII. and 
erected into the ſee of a biſhop, he applied its revenues to 


the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, fax prebendaries, and 


other officers. Some of the Earls of Berkley have choſen 


to be interred in this church, as one of their anceſtors,. 


viz. the Lord Fitzharding, was its founder, Anno 1148. 
The chief pariſh church of this city is St. Mary Rad- 
cliffs, without the walls, built in the reign of Hen. VI. 
by William Cannings, alderman of this city. *Tis a 
magnificent ſtructure, in the Gothic taſte, the workman- 
ſhip.is ſo exquiſite, the roof ſo artificially vaulted with 
ſtone, — the tower ſo high, that we may ſay with Mr. 
Camden, tis the fineſt pariſh church in the kingdom. As 
it ſtands on the brow of a hill, there's a ſtately aſcent to 
it by ſtone ſteps ; In ãt are tro ryonuments to the honour 
of the founder à one in the habit of a magiſtrate, deno- 
ting that he was five times mayor of the city; and the 
other is his effigies in prieſt's robes cut in marble ; for 
in his latter days he took orders. This gentleman ſettled 
lands to pay 44 pounds yearly to the ſheriffs, in lieu of toll 


demanded by them at the gates of the city, 200 directed, 
1 ng of one 


that the 3 of Briſtol 
of the poor and the mayoreſs one of the poor wo- 


men, in an s-houſe, which he built at Weſtbury i in 


Glouceſterſhire, Its altar - piece is finely painted, in part 


by the excellent pencil of Mr. Thornhill. In the year | 
1757, the altar was decorated with three large paintings 
repreſenting the referrer Io &c. H * the ini- | 


mitable Hogarth. _ 
" Ton? church, in Temple-ſtreet, is a large edi. 


worth viſiting. 


2 Sr. Stephen's, is worthy 3 forth curious | | 


W of its beautiful and OY tower. 
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4. All-Saints church, has a fteeple in imitation of 
' his arms, is placed on it as the dragon is on Bow-ſteeple, 


and ſpacious than thoſe lately on London-bridge ; but as 


| of long ſtreets of the ſame name, betwixt which St. 
Th 


ere other gates are St. Nicholas, at the N. end of the i 
bridge, over which. is the tower of gt. Nicholas- church, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bow-church in Lond. and in compliment to Mr. Colſlon, 
the great benefactor to this city, the Dolphin, which is 


Here is a ſtone bridge built over the Avon with four 
broad arches, and houſes on both ſides of it, more lofty 


it is not fo wide, paſſengers are often incommoded, and 
ſometimes endangered by the eolliers, carriers, and coach- 
men; there being no room for poſts, and the pavement 
rendered ſlippery by the conſtant draught of their fledges 
over it; for carts are not admitted in this city, for fear 
of ſhaking and damaging the arches of the vaults and gut- 0 
ters that are made under ground for carrying the filth of 2 
— . EST 
The place which in Camden's time was called the in 
Marſh, and had rope walks on all fides of it, is now 1 
Queen's-ſquare, having been of late years built almoſt all Ii 
round with very ' houſes, faced partly with brick I. 


RO MP OOH HD3 


and partly with ſtone; it is reckoned larger than any in al 
Lond. except Lineoln's- inn- quare. On the N. fide of 2 


it is the cuſtom-houſe; and in che middle walks of trees, ir 
which lead to the eentre, where is a cusious equeſtrian i 
ſtatue of King Will. III. carved by that excellent ftatu- te 

Tae walls of this city were e raiſed in the reign of Will. 41 
Rufus, yet part of them ſtill remain, called the Port- wall, 


between Harraz-tower by Temple back, and the glaſs 80 
houſe on Ratcliff-back, near the Avon. This%wall has y 


2 gates, Rateliff- gate, and the Temple - gate, at the head 


Back ſtreęt- gate, and Marſh-gate, St. Leonard's and St. 
Giles*s-gate, St. John's-gate, Neecdlefs-gate, Pithay- 

ate, and Newgate, the priſon both for malefactors and 
— Caſtle- gate, where the caſtle ſtood, leading to 


Nates 
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nates at Lawford's- gate, the entrance from the Lond. 
and Glouceſter- roads. This city, which with the ſu- 
burbs lies compact, being almoſt as broad as long, is, ac- 
cording to a ſurvey made in 17 36, 4 miles and a half in 


circumference on the Glouceſter fide, and 2 miles and a 
half on the Somerſet ſide; which in the whole is 7 miles 


in circumference. The houſes are cloſe and pretty much 
crowded, eſpecially towards the bridge, and the heart of 
the city, where many af them-are five or ſix ſtories high. 
The aſcent to St. Michael 'Ss-hill is ep chat near 
100 ſteps are laid at proper places. 

Of its hoſpitals we ſhall mention only: the chief: i, 


Queen Elizabeth's, which, before the diſſolution of the | | 


abbey, was a Collegiate church, called Gaunt's, from ĩts 
founder Sir Henry Gaunt, . entered himſelf a recluſe= 
in it. TWwas ds converted into an hoſpital by 
T. Carre, a wealthy citizen, ho is ſuppoſed to have 
lived in that reign, and to have named it after the queen. 
In 1706 it was rebuilt by the contribution of the mayor, 
aldermen, Mr. Colſton, — other private benefaQors,” 
and is large enough for 100 boys; ho are taught read- 


ing, aride g, arithmetic, navigation, &c. and when qua- 


to go out, either by age or education, have liberty 
to chuls 2 either for land or ſea ſervice, and 81. 
88. given to 
are upon Mr. Colſton? s eſtabliſhment have 101. 
2. The hoſpital founded by Edward Colſton, Eſa; on on 


St. Auſti 
eg and apprenticed as thoſe are at Queen 
Elizabeth s; for maintaining theſe boys the maſter is a 


perpetuate it. 2 


3. Another which ke founded om St. Michael's hill in 
691, the front and fides whereof are faced with free tone, - 


with 24 apartments, for 12 poor men and 12 poor wo- 
In 

coals a year : but the 
ernor has an 


and handſome 


apartment and 
dlowance : here is allo. a. neat chapel, the miniſter haas 


12. - annum for —__ projet every day, hen. 


— 


them apprentice. Six of theſe boys _ 
back, where 100 boys are maintained for ſeven. | 
lowed 10001. a year, for which lands 1 7 


week each, and 24 ſacks of 
e The 


» 
v 
& 
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wy — when they are read at St. Michael's — at which 
1 every ner is to attend. 

tt 4- Another adjoining to Merchant's-hall, in King- 
1 thick founded partly by Edward Colſton, Eſq; and 
i. partly by the merchants, for 18 men on account of the 


Yes OY 
. r* + + 
—— 


F 1 | merchants, and 12 men and women on account of Mr. 
: Colſton. 1 he penſioners have 28. per week, and the 
merchants find them coals. 


A large ſchool and dwelling-houſe in Temple-ftreet 
built and maintained by the ſaid Mr. Colſton, where 40 


5 boys are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
cloathed in ſhort grey coats, * and bands, the 
parents finding 


and eight women, whoſe allowance is 25. per week. 
t. Nicholas alms-houſe in 8 founded 

by Mr. Daniel Adams, for 13 women and 3 men, with 
the weekly allowance af 18. 10d. each. 

8. 3 built by Alderman Ald- 
Worth, for 8 widows, but na allowance. 
9. Merchant wk fe qu; Ang in Merchant-ſtreet, 
Where 2 men . e een, een, 
beſides a dinnet a piece once a quarter 

10. St. John s-hoſpital in the old market, where 12 
women are allowed as. a weck each, beſides a fack of 
coals and 1s. a piece at Chriſtmas. 
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— in three 
16. An infirmary opened 


— Teer s-bolpital 


other 
6. Foſtcr's-hoſpital, on St. Micher $-hill, for 6%, men 


// Yon was we wn ff $3 © 2 © © 


Yu. Another hoſpital, for 12 men and 12 women, who | 


opened: on St. Peter's day, 225 at | 
the Mint, for ſick, lame, and difireſicd poor of this city, | 


* 8 
The | 


Wola and As anc oacS Lo 6 
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The Guildhall for the ſeſſions and aſſizes, and the 
mayor and ſheriffs courts. are in Broad- ſtreet; and ad- 
joing to it is a ſpacious lofty room, called St. George - 
chapel, where the mayor and ſheriff are annually choſen. 
In the front of the Guildhall is a ſtatue of Ch. II. At 
the upper end of Corn: ſtreet is a large council houſe late- 
ly rebuilt, where the mayor and aldermen meet every day, 
to adminiſter juſtice; below it is te 
Tholſey, where are ſhort ſtone pillars with broad plates 
on them. They were erected by the merchants for the 
benefit of writing or counting money. They uſed: to. 
meet here as the London merchants da on their Exchange, 
but were-ſo expoſed to weather and the annoyance of ſleds. 
and caaches to and from the key, & c. that in 1733 the 
Citizens obtained an act of parliament, and have in the 
ſame ſtreet built a regular Exchange, with 4 eatrances- 
— — — 
eas the Royal-E geat on. The building 
pulled down. to make room for it coſt. the city 20 
The firſt tone of it was laid by the mayor the 10h f 
March 1749, with ſeveral pieces of gold and ſilver coin 
under it, and on it a Latin inſeription. This ſtructure, 
which is all of free ſtone, with Two ſpaciaus apartments. 
at the entrance, one for a tavern, the other for a coſſee- 
houſe, is the compleateſt of the kind in Europe. 
The key here, which is upon the river Froome, is | 
near half a mile in length fram its bridge ta its conflux - 
with the Avon, and the moſt n for 
ſhipping and landing uf merchanta goods, having ſeveral = 
cranes on it for this purpoſa; ane af which, 4 
manſhip of Mr. Padmore, is hat to be equalled in Europe 
for the extraordinary diſpate with which it clæars ſhips. - 
There is a large handſame ſun dial on this key, and a 
draw - bridge over the river Freome, which preſervea the 
communication between tha parts of the city on hot ſides 
es pms os is drawn. un gratis by. officers paid by 
 - The ſtately high croſs at the-upperend/of High fret, 6 
was lately removed to the middle of College- green; tis 
+ fine Gothic ſtructure, 2 * „ 
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of Engl. round it. In Wine-ſtreet is a large Corn- mar- 


ket - houſe built of free- ſtone, and a guard- houſe adjoin- 


to it, with barracks for ſoldiers. 
Hot well is in the pariſh of Clifton, about a mile 
from the city down the river, and is very much frequented, 


yg yin Jul and Auguſt ;. its waters being reckoned 


of Bath for ſome diſtempers, particu- 


* the di diabetes. They are alſo of excellent uſe in all 


ſcorbutic and inflammatory caſes, being impregnated, by 


the Lime- ſtone n; uarries through which they run, with a 
uality. They ate not only drank on the 


ſoft alcalous q 
ſpot at the pump- room, but every morning cry'd in the 


longer than other medicinal waters. Near the well is a 


houſe built, with a fine aſſembly room. There are com- 
modious lodgings near the wall but College-green is the 


chief place of reſidence for emen and ladies. 


The rocks above the well are the chief place for pick- | 
ing up the Briſtol ſtones, not ſo well known in Camden's 


time as in ours. 


At Jacob's well is a theatre; where i in the ſummer, du- 
ring the receſs of the comedians from the metropolis, plays 
are ated almoſt every night; and for the gay part of the 
citizens of both ſexes," there have been lately opened two 
aſſembly rooms; one a very handſome building in the 
way to the hot well, which is for the ſummer ; the other 
which is held eve Leeder in the. winter, at the old: | 


theatre in Stokes Croft. 


- BATH, 12 miles from Briſtol, 108 ks Zakk mabfo- : 


mous in the time of the Romans for its medicinal waters, 


Baden, the city of baths, and Caer Ennant, the city of 


ointments; and by the Saxons, who took it from the 
of Valetudinarians. 
the Queen's- bath, 
the Croſs- bath, the Hot - bath, the Cold - bath, and Le- 


Britons, Akmancheſter, or the 
Its baths are named the King's 


of King Bla- 


pers- bath. In the King s- bath is a ſtatue of 


dud, whom Mr. Camden calls the ſoothſayer, with an 
ICIS Geer te; — 


ts like milk, and are obſerved to retain their virtue 


call by Ptolemy ala dige the hot waters; by 955 2a q 
roninus, the waters of the ſun ; by the Britons, Caer | 
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of theſe baths 300 years before Chriſt. That this place 
was of old a reſort of cripples and diſeaſed perſons, ap- 

; from the crutches hung up at the ſeveral baths, as. 
the thank-offerings of thoſe who came hither lame, and 
went away cured ; but it is now more frequented by the 
ſound for their pleaſure, than by the ſick for their health. 
At the King's- bath is a neat pump- room, where the 
company meet to drink the water, which is conveyed to 
| it almoſt boiling hot by a marble pipe from the bottom of 
the ſprings. *Tis admirably grateful to the ſtomach, has 
_ afine ſulphureous ſteely taſte like that of the German ſpaw,. 
or Pyrmont, and ſtengthens the bowels, by reſtoring the 
loſt tone, and renewing the vital heat. In ſhort, many 
are the diſeaſes which find'a remedy from it when propet- 
y applied, and uſed with a light regimen, due exer- 
ciſe, and good hours; for if high meats and ſtrong liquors 
are indulged, they will create inflammatory diſordert. 
The ſprings were doubtleſs: ſeparated from the common 
ſprings by the Romans, and fenced in with a durable 
The waterof the Queen's-bath is not ſo hot as that f 
the King's: here are alſo pumps and pumping-rooms, ſor | 
- pouring vo ee ſtreams on any part of the body, which f 
in many cafes is very ſalutary. In the 8. W. part of the 
town are thoſe called the Hot- bath and the Croſs- bath, 
whoſe waters riſe near the level of the ſtreets, and the 
overflowing of the Croſs- bath forms another for Lepers, 
and people maintained by charity. We cannot leave the 5 
Croſs-bath without taking notice of a handſome monu- 
ment erected in the middle of it bythe Earl of Melfort, 
then ſec of ſtate for Scotland, the day after K. James * 
II. — tn here. The deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt 
attended by angels, the euchariſt, the pillar, and all the 
. ornaments are of fine marble. The monument is ſtjll 
entire, only ſome of the inſcriptions have been eraſed. - 
This bath, which is moſt frequented by people of qua- 
lity, was covered by James Ley, Earl of Marlborough, 
and has a gallery on one fide, where the ladies and gen- 
tlemen ſtand to converſe with their friends in the bath; 
and on the other a balcony for 8 which plays all 
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the time they are bathing. The: of this bath have 


obſerved, eee ee, ee fre, Pune ad 


they feel a cold air ariſing; from beneath, as they f 
near the ſprings; but if the wind be at E. and the mom- 
ing cloſe, with a gentle rain, the Croſe- bath is ſo hot as 
ſcarce to be endured; whereas the King's- bath and Hot- 
bath are both oolder at that time than uſual. In the other 
winds, be the weather what it will, this 
rate. It is obſerved to fill in 15 or 16 hours all the year 


round, and 4 hours bathing here is more tolerable than 


one and a half in the Hot-bath or King's-bath, where the 
bot ſpring is ſometimes ſcarce ſufferable. In this Croſs- 

bath — no other the guides have obſerved a certain black 
Aly in the hot wheather win like a lady cow, but ſome- 
what bigger, which they 


fed to come up with the f Within theſe ſew years 
alſo à cold bath has been erected EUR at 2 


ing beyond the 
Sith — 8 — 8 . 


The two ſeaſons here areSpric 
1 andends : 
September, and till December; and ſome 'whodrink 


2 


the water 
n the 


N | 

the ſake'of health, an 
teaſt to thirds of the gay world drink the waters merely 
_ for a pretence to mix with the company at the pump-room, 
1 a colour for e n an infirmary for plea- 
As his city lies in a valley ſutrounded with an amphi- 
— =D — — 
milk t ure to u e and fer- 
— Tote rok waters, diſt 
Down and Landſdown, two of thoſe bills, of which the 
former that are ſulphurous or bituminous, mix- 
ed with nitre, and the latter ſuch 2s are timctured with 
Iron ore: beſides, the adjacent country abounds with mines 
of coal, which all NE pn is (uphurous and bi- 


ſeaſon it is much # for 


tumindus. 


> 


bath is tempe- 


y ſhoots into the water, and 
ſomet mes dites. It lives under the water, and is ſuppo- 


. . att here all che 


from Carlton 


in the Fall for pleaſure; dint | 


\ 


Ths | 
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This city has a bridge over the river Avon, which 
waſhes it on the S. and W. ſide, and is lately, by means. 
of fix locks, made navigable to Briſtol. Its walls, tho? 
light, are almoſt entire, and ſuppoſed to have been the 
— the Romans; the upper part ſeems to have been 
repaired with the ruins of the R buildings. The 
fmall compaſs of ground which theſe walls incleſe is in 
the form of a pentagon, with four gates, beſide a poſtern. 
Without the walls is a ſtately ſquare erected with a fine 
chapel, and in the center df the nen obclific- 
o feet 
1 The — which the hoſes here are buile in or che 
molt part dug out of the quarries upon Carlton Down, 
and brought from thence n lo 8 iy by 
which means it —— wailag : 
machines and the manner of conveying -: ws 7 
quarries to the river are well worth obfervation 
3 The grove near the abbey church is now called Orange 
= ſquare, in compliment to the prince of Orange, and a 
monumental ſtone erected with an inſcri tion, importing 
chat his health was reſtored by drinki | 
Over the market houſe is grand ſtone 
| building, eretted on 20 pillars, at the apper ænd of which 
I are the pictures of the late . | 
7 being their preſent to the and round the 
— ſaid hall hang the pictures of all n the corpo- 
ration, drawn at the expence of the late General Wade, 
then one of the repreſentatives. Here are alſo the eſſigies 
of theBritiſh — — to have given the city 
its firſt charter; and of a Saxon „Who was 
crowned here Anno 973. 52 hoſpital or 
infirmary for the reception of the ſick ; — lame poor from 
all parts of the kingdom; the firſt-ftone of which was laid 
the th of July 1738. Tis a 5 being 100 


ene nen t eee 


On che Loth of March r 
ther new ſquare was laid in the gardens: to the 
South ſide of the city by the —— when an- 
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 ſwerable to the grand defign, will probably exceed any 


thing of that kind in Europe. 


S.t. Peter's cathedral, which was the abbey church, is 
ſuppoſed to be built on the ſpot where ſtood the Roman 
temple of Minerva, the patroneſs of baths; *tis a loft 

- venerable pile. The principal front, which is at the W. 
end, is beautified with the figures of angels aſcending 
. m ] A ]‚ ĩLX 24 
Hard by the Croſs-bath is St. John's hoſpital, founded 

by Fitz Joceline, a biſhop of this ſee. . 


4 
* 
— * 


WELLs, 16 miles from Bath, 15 from Briſtol, znodrom 


London, is a ſmall but neat city, at the bottom of Men- 
dip hills; it has its preſent name from the wells dug 
In all parts of it. The buildings are remarkably good. 
\Thefront of this cathedral is greatly admired by ftrangers | 
for its excellent imagery and carved ftone work; thoygt 
the taſte is a little too gothic to pleaſe the critics in ſculp- 


ture. The cloyſters adjoining to it are very large and 


ſpacious. The chapter houſe is a rotund, ſupported by 
2 pillar in the center; and:the window in the front curi- 
- ouſly painted. The vicars dwellings in the cloſe are very 

pretty, but their hall is turned into a muſic room, where 
are frequent concerts. There is a charity ſchool here 
for 20 boys and 20 girls. The eldeſt vicar teaches the 


boys to ſing. The town hall ſtands over biſhop Bubbe- 
with's hoſpital, which maintains 30 poor men and wo- 
men. There is another founded by biſhop Still for wo- 


Mr. Llewelin another for women. Archibald Harper, a 


ſtocking man, built another hoſpital here, and endowed 


it with 5007. to maintain 4 poor woolcombers. Mr. An- 
direws, a 
be biſhops 


mercer, gave an alms houſe for four poor wo- 


5 palace is one of the handſomeſt in the 
On the S. fide it looks like a caſtle, e 
fortified by Ralph de Salopia, in the reign of Edward J. 


with walls and a moat; and near it is St. Andrew's 

well, one of the fineſt ſprings in England. The deanery 

is alſo a fine houſe, and here are alſo good houſes for the 
prebendaries ; the ſtreets are broad, and the houſes about 


000. 
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600. Some bone lace is made here, but the 
moſtly employed in knitting of hoſe. St Cuthbert's pa- 
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riſh is 7 miles long and 4 broad, and contains ſeveral ham- 
lets. In the middle of the town was the old market 


place, called the Croſs, and near it another market houſe 


kel y built, which is alſo the town houſe, where the 
corporation meet, and where the judges hold their afizes. 


The town itſelf has a little river, called the Welve, 
running at the back of it. He 1 
BRIDGEWATER, 143 miles from London, is one f 


the moſt conſiderable towns in the ſhire, as it is a port, 


a parliament borough, and a thoroughfare. The caſtle 


was built by W. de Briwere, who alſo founded St. John's 
hoſpital. The key called the haven was made firſt by 


bim, after which he began building the ſtone bridge over 
the Parret, which was finiſhed by Thomas Trivet, a 
Corniſh man. After finiſhing theſe buildings, the town 


began to flouriſh. When the duke of Monmouth came 
bere 168 5, he reſided at the caſtle, was here proclaimed 


king, and touched. for the evil with as much effect as any 


/ of his anceſtors. The river Parret is navigable to the 
Thane, and from thence to "Taunton. - The tide runs 


ſtrong 10 miles above Bridgewater." On a ſpring the 


| head of the tide, or, as it is here called the Boar, comes 
in foaming and roaring ſo furiouſly, that it would do miſ- 
chief, if the ſailors and boatmen, who hear it coming a 


good way off, were not on their guard. The reaſon of 


this boar is aſcribed to the heightning and ſhoaling of the 


river ;* the town ſtands 12 miles from the ſtar point, 
where the river diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol channel, 


and a fpring tide riſes 22 feet at the key. This river 
bounds with ſalmon, roach, dace, jack, eels, and el- 


vers f. Ships of 200 tons may come up. the key. This 


convenience for navigation cauſes a good coalt trade to 


* Philoſopb. Tranſact. See Lowthorp's Abridgemert. vol. II. p. 225. 
+ Elvers are a ſort · of a ſmall. el, which, at certain times of the year, 
ſwim upon the ſurface of the water, in great numbers. Theſe they ſkim 
up in ſmall nets, and, by a peculiar way of 'dreffing,: make into little cakes, 


and ſo ſent them up. A diſh, ſeldom to be met with out of this county: : 


Cs 


8 
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Briſtol, and all down the Severn, to Wales for coals, and 
to Cornwall for ſlates: the receipt of the cuſtoms amount 
to 3000. a year, clear of ſalaries, incidents, &c. Its 
froreign trade 4s chiefly Portugal and Newfoundland, and 
ſometimes up the Streights. Here is a good market, 
_ which abounds with proviſions of all kinds, and furniſhes 
"corn for exportation: it has been famous for the woolen 
-manufaQtory, but now chiefly for leather. The freemen 
are free of all the ports of England but London, and 
of Ireland except Dublin. The town ſtands on a ſmall 
aſſent, for the moſt part on u gravelly foil. There is a 
Jpacious town hall and high croſs, plain but in good re- 
pair, and over it a ciſtern, to which water is con 
Fom a brook by an engine fixed in that formerly called 
the Queen's mill, and from this ciſtern it is carried into 
moſt of the ſtreets The church is large but plain, and 
its ſpire che third leftieſt in England. Here is alſo a 
large free ſchool! built of free ſtone, and under it are lodg- 
Ings for the poor of the parith ; and there is a very meat 
alms houſe built by the mayer 
mous for the birth of Adimirel Blake. The country be- 
twixt this place and the ſea, and northward upon the 
coaſt, lies low, and is employed for paſture. The road 
Called the lower way from henee to Briſtol is not always 
paſiable, being ſubject to dangerous inundations. 


MINEHEAD, 23 miles from #67 from | 
nel near Dunſter caftle, much frequented by paſſenger: tb 


This town is fa- 


and from Ireland. Here have been ſeveral uſeful, tho” 


expenſive, improvements made in the key, pier, and 
breach, which are of very great emolument to the inha- 
bitants, The town is well built, and ſituate on the de- 
elivity of a hill. The pier is capable of receiving ſhips 

ier. | 5 + 
TAUNTON, ab miles from London, on the river — 
one of the biggeſt boroughs in England, delightfully 
ſeated, and very populous; a place of great note for manu- 
factures of ferges, duroys, ſagathees, &c. the river 


Tone 


* N e 


Tone is made navigabl 
po kept clean. St. Mary 


men at 28. 4 week; here is alſo a well endowed 


= wm ww „ > Fl © & (6k 


ore authentic accounts of a ſettlement of <> if 
At this place in the 
church is faid to have been built by the W. Saxon king 


sont As 


e hither. There is alſd a bridge 
over the Tone of fix arches. The ſtreets are fpactous, 
Magdaten's church is a ſpa- 
cious edifice, with a lofty tower and ftately pinacles, 
adorned with carv'd work. Grey's hoſpital is a large 
brick building, for the ſupport of fix men and ten wo- 


gram- 
mar ſchool. The for about 30 miles'is called the 
vale of Taunton, and commonly called T-unton-Dean, 
2 very pleaſant fruſtful country, Where the Parret 
mixes with the Tone, alittle iſland is formed called Athel- 


ney, (aid EIN hidiog-place of the Saxon Nee 


fred. 
ILCHESTER or IVELCHESTER,, 125 thiſes Son Lon- 


don, ſo called becauſe it once had a caſtle, and ſituated 


on the river Ivil, over Which is « bride; T* mauer 
being the dirch place of friar Bacon. 

MILBOURN PORT, 2 miles from Sherborne, A 
from London, is ſo very antient a borough, as to he men- 
2 Domeſday book, but has nothing fernarka- 

6 


GLASTONBURY, 5 miles from Wells, 121 from frond. 40 
is in a ſpot almoſt encompaſſed with riverz. The foil is 


fertile, and adapted to the growth of apples, The abbey 


is fad to have been founded about 30 years after we 
death of Chriſt, by Joſeph of Arimathea, who, as well-as 
his immediate fucceflors, lived in a hutt made of earth, 
and covered with b Bat however that be, chere 
m monks 
g of the fifth century. The 


Ina, who loaded it with immenſe revenue. The Torr, 
fo called from the tower that ſtands on it, is a hill thac 


riſes like a to a great height, and is a land mar 
to ſeamen, it being higher ground than any within 10 
miles of the and the aſſent difficult. 


The abbey was one of the richeft and molt magnificent 


in the werd, as is evident from its runs: many of 'the 


Saxon kings were interred in it. The walls that ſtill 
remain are overgrown with 1 ivy, and the aſpect of * 
W 
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whole is ele The kitchen belonging to the abbey 
is ſtill entire; built with ſtone, without the addition of 
any thing combuſtible. Moſt perſons have read or heard 


of the — ſaid to bloſſom on Chriſtmas day. That 


there was a hawthorn in the church- yard, and that it 


was of a particular kind, and bloſſomed earlier than com- 


mon, is true; but that it was at Chriſtmas is falſe. A 
mineral water was diſcovered here a few years ſince; it 


ariſes from ſeveral united ſtreams, impregnated with mi- 
nerals of very different natures. The Blood or Chalice- 
well is — on the declivity of a hill, and has two 
ſources. Something higher on the ſide of ſame nl is 


another ſpring, equal in its mineral properties to the wa- 


ters of the Chalice-well; and farther to the ſouthward 
ariſes another ſtream, che water of which, from its un- 
common ſoftneſs, ſeems to be impregnated with lime or 
chalk ſtone. Theſe, all joining at the foot of the hill, 
form one ſtream, and are the waters drank at this place. 
WELLINGTON, on the river Thone, 151 miles from 
5 — has a large church in the road from nee, to 
ter. 


DULVERTON, 168 miles 8 London, "Tlie Vp on the 


Toad from London to Truro, on a hilly moor, with a 
None bridge over a branch of the river Ex. * Tis a pretty 


town with a good. market, and in the neighbourhood 


are mines of lead. 
LANGPORT, 130 miles "vi Teton, a well frequented : 
town on the Parret, between Bridgewater and Crewkern. 


DUNSTER, 2 miles from Minehead, 164 from London, 


is an ancient town on the ſhore of the Severn ſea, en- 
compaſſed on all ſides, except that towards the ſea, with 


hills. The caſtle has two wings and three towers, and 
has a fine proſpect of a vale two miles long, bounded 
by the Severn : the fortifications are in a ruinous condi- 
tion. It was given, by William the conqueror, to Wil- 
liam de Mohun ; but, in proceſs of time, was ſold to the 
jaar Elizabeth Lutterell, daughter of Hugh Courtenai, 


of Devonſhire, and widow of Sir Andre Lattrell, 
Et. in whoſe family it ſtill continues. 7 | 


#80 
o 


| WATCHET, 


_ WATCHET, 153 miles from London, is an ancient 
ſea-port on the ſame coaſt, having a pier built by Sir 
William. Windham. The inhabitants extract a great 
quantity of alca ine ſalt from the aſhes of ſea weed, and | 
{ell it to the glaſs manufacturers at Briſtol. . 

YEOVIL, 124 miles from London, ſometimes. called 
Tvil from a river of that name, a branch of the Parret be- 
Aawixt Crewkern and Sherborn. It is a thoroughfare. 
on the W. poſt road to the Land's End. The ftreets 
narrow, and for the moſt part, mean; but the church i 
large, and-has a good ring of bells. 

At CAMALET and CHESTERTON near 1 are 
the remains of a Roman camp, and abundance of coins 
and other antiquities are often dug up here. 

SOMERTON ſtands on a branch of the river Hara 1 
miles from London, in the midway between Wells and 
Crewkern. This town gave name to the county; it is 

2 poſt town, and very healthy, though the moors are ſo 
near it. The chief PA upport of it are its market, and fairs 
for cattle, which are fed on a moor about a mile off, 
here are 20,000 acres of good grazing land, on which 
all the inhabitants have a os of commoning. 

AXBRIDGE, r London, a borough wk 
Mendip hills, takes its name from the river Axe, by 
which 'tis watered, about 7 miles froin its mouth. The 
church is large, whoſe tower has two e ſtatues, one 
on the E. another on the W. 

CHEDDER, which is the next pariſh, is famed for: the 
fineſt cheeſe in the world, except the Parmeſan, and is 
23 miles in compaſs, — with paſture, *Tis com- 

mon here for three or dairies to join their milk, 
to make what is called a 2.4, Choſe which they 
ſell on the ſpot. for ſixpence a pound. © There are 
alſo ſuch great ang of in this pariſh, that 
3000 hogſheads of cyder have been made here in one 
1 3 and 30 or 40 horſeloads MTU Res 


< Above this town there is a chaſm of à mile long, be- 
tween a cliff and a tremendous rock, 2 or 300 feet high, 
__ — * * which is 5 


" 
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the road to Briſtol, Out of theſe hills a ftream ſprings 


ſo rapid, that it ſoon forms a little river, which drives 12 


mills within a mile of its head, and after many meanders 
falls into the river Axe. 


WRINTON, a pretty town among the Mendip hills, | 


ſopher Mr. John Locke. It is 6 miles from Axbridge. 
The Lapis 'Calaminaris is dug and prepared near this 

town. Here. is a handſome church with a bigh tower, 

adorned with four pinacles. 

 1LMINSTER, 9 miles from Taunton, 138 from London, 


is a pariſh 5 miles in length, very wonndernbie for the 
woolen manufacture. 


CHARD, 4 miles from Tminfen3 is a poſt n ew 
ted on a deſcent, with ſeveral ſtreams running through it 
which keep it clean; it conſiſts of four ſtreets, which ter- 
mate eur the market place. The woollen manufac- 
ture is the principal fapport of the inhabitants. 

KEYNSHAM, 12 miles from London, is athorouphifare 
in the lower road between Bath and Briſtel. It has a 
nme large — 2 of bf! arches over the 
Avon into Glouceſterſhire | over the 
river Chew. In the neighbourhood is a 
ſtones are frequently found of a form, or ge- 
| e without the repreſentation of the head. 
 BRISTLETON, betwixt Ke And Briſtol, has 
mines of coal, like thoſe of Newoaftte, covered with A 
hard cruſt, called Wark, reſembling in Thape a Fern leaf; 
it will ſplit like black flate, but is wack more brittle. 
BRUTON,93 miles from London, in the road to Bridge- 
e ee on the river Brew, over which it has a 
597", 2h es it has a fine church, a good free ſchool, 

alms houſe, and drives a great trade in ſerge 
boy —— : in the church are many remarkable tombs. 
CASTLE CAREY, 3 miles from Bruton, is a ſma town, 
vf no other note than for its mineral waters, which, ac- 
cording to Guidot, are much like thoſe of Epſom. + 
 SHEPTON-MALLET, 2 miles from Wells, is a farge 
town, has about 1200 houſes, the reſidence of many con- 
fiderable clothiers. The Rreets are narrow, ſteep, very 


11 


Which had the honour to give birth to that great philo- 


| quary, where 
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| irregular and 'aneven'; but well-watered with rivulets, 
convenient for the 'clothworkers. en tha: 
 worTH PITHERTON, between Bridgewiter and Taun- 
ton, is a large pariſh, 7 miles long, carries on a manu- 
factory of ferge, has a handfome church with an organ, 
a fine lofty tower, and a good ring of bells. pro 
MEN HILLS firetCh out a great wy in length and 
breadth, and are the moſt famous in Britain both for 
lead and coals. Here is faid to be a ſtrange cuſtom call'd 
Burning the hill: ff a miner is detected here in ſtealing 
the lead ore, they ſhut him up in one of their little huts, 
which they ſurround with dry furz and fern, and fet 
it on fire. If the malefactor can throw down the hut 
and make his efcape, he may, if not, there he muſt be 
/ PuEe zFF --. 
B15HoP's CHEW, called alſo Chew magna, is one of 
the largeft parfſtres if the county, and the houſes, even 
of the poorer ſort of people, remarkably neat, and gene- 
rally accommodated with little gardens. In this pariſh 
is Bow Ditch, fo called from its circular form: ft was 
a large camp on à hill rrthlly, fortified, from whence 
there is a proſpect of che IHlands called Flatholm, and 
Steepholm, in the Briftol channel. . | 
xo SELWoO0D, 10 miles from Bath, has a long hand- 
ſome church, with a noble organ, and a fine ring of bells. 
Though the town is longer than ſome cities, yet it has 
one church only. A new alms hotwſe was lately butt at 
the expence of the town, in the room of the old one near 
the bridge, which confiſts of two wings with a chapel. 


The wooden manafacture is reckoned more conſiderable 


here than in any part of England, and more wire cards 
are made here chan in any other town in Britain. 
ASO 

MoNnTACUTE-PRTORY, of Which confiderable ruins 

ſtill remain, was founded by William, earl of Moreton. + 
3TOKE-COURCI CASTLE, was the head of the baron 

of Robert and William de Courti, ſewers to the em 5 | 

Maud, and Hen. II. in procefs of time, it deſcended to 


Eleanor wife of Hen. Piercy, E. Northumberland. 2 
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the 35th. year of the reign of Hen. VI. it was ſurpriſed 

and burnt by Lord Bonville, and has ever ſince lain in ru- 

ins, but continued in the poſſeſſion of the Piercy Family, 
At STANTON-DREW is an ancient ſtone monument, 


| ſomething like that at Stone-henge, i in 8 but 


more hid by trees. 

WOKEY HOLE is a vaſt cave, divided into ſeveral apart- 
ments, from the roof of which drops a water that turns 
earth into ſtone, and reflects the light of a candle yery 


beautifully. The country people will perſuade you to 
the reſemblance of a thouſand. things in this 3 
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 CLEVENDON COURT, KENNET ST. GEORGE, and KEN 
COURT, are three elegant ſtructures. The former be- 
Ionging to the E. of Briſtol, and the two e to Earl 
Owlet. 
The Biſhop's palace at Briſtol. 95 | 
Wh» Biſhop s palace at Wells and Barnwell, "Fay 
5 Biſhop — Bath and Wells. 
by Baer s, at Buckland, 5 miles from Taunton. 
 BURTON-COURT, 11 miles from e Sir Wil- 
er nk 1 miles from Bd Lord Clifford 
CANINGTON, 2 om ater, Ito 
of Chudleigh. gow | 
5 Sir Philip „ . 
ORCHARD PORTMAN, Hen. Portman's, Eſq; 


MARSTON BIGOT, near Frome, Earl of Core. 
„ WITHAM FRIERY , near the ſame place, Ear] * Egre- 
mont. 
FARLEY-CASTLE, near r Philip N was many 
years in the poſſeſſion of the eu of Montford, then, 
called Farley Montford ; but, in the reign of Rich. II 


was ſold to Sir Rob. Hungerford) and at preſent belongs 


to Mr. Houlſton. 

 NUNGE-CASTLE Was for many ages the ſeat of De- 
lamere; but, in the time of Rich. II. paſſed, by means 
of an heireſs, into the family of Paulet, anceſtor to the 
preſent D uke of Bolton, and, in proceſs of time, came 
ate the polſeflion of William — Eid; 


r PRIORPARK, near Bath, the late Ralph Allen's, Eſa; 


avs * * a : 1 2 
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Is bounded by Somerſerſhire and part of Glouceſterſhi re 


on the W. by Berkſhire and Hampſhire on the E. by 
Glouceſterſhire on the N. and by Dorſetſhire and part of 
Hampſhire on the 8. It is about 44 miles in length, 40 
in breadth, and 140 in circumference; containing 29 3 
hundreds, 23 market towns, and 304. p pariſhes. . 

The northern part, called North Wiltſhire, is water- 
ed with clear ſtreams, and interſperſed with ſmall hills, 
which afford a delightful proſpect. The ſoil of the valleys 
is very fruitful, but that of the hills chalky, and in ſome 
places barren. Prodigious flocks of ſheep are however 
fed on the downs, and preſent the ſpeRator with one of 
the moſt charming proſpects imaginable. _ 


Its chief er are the Iſis, 2 upper and lower 


Avon, Willey, Bourne, and Nadder. 

| SALISBURY, or NEW SARUM, 17 miles from Ando- 
yer, and 84 from Lond. is an epiſcopal ſee, and a large 
well built pleaſant city, near which 4 of the above men- 
tioned rivers join their ſtreams, and flow through the 
ſtreets. The cathedral is confidered as the moſt 1 5 
ang regular in the kingdom. is built in form of a lan- 

tern, with its ſpire in the center, and only buttteſſes and 
glaſs windows on the outſide, without any wall. The 
crols iſle is very beautiful and lightſome; the doors and 
Chapels equal the number of months in a year, the win 
dows the days, and the pillars arid pillaſters the hours.“? 
The latter are of fuſible marble, an ancient art now lit- 
tle known, if notentirely forgotten. The outfide is truly 
ET but the inſide does Hot equar. it, the paint- 


0 I CEE given occaſion tothe f. : 


lowing lines * 


As many days as in one year chere be, ol 
So many windows in one church we ſee 5 8 

As many marble pillars there appear, 7 
As chere are hours throughout the fleeting year: 
As many gates as moons one year does view.— _ 

7 Strange tale to tell, yet not more "ION true. 


ing 
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ing being but indifferent ; the carving, what little there 
is of it, is elegantly performed, There are three other 
_ churches beſides Ged. The market place, in 
which is a fine town houſe, is a ſquare ſo ſpacious that 
three or four battalions of foot may be muſtered without 
being crowded. There are ſome remarkable monuments 


in the cathedral and other places, that cannot fail of en- 


tertaining the curious. 
| OLD SARUM, from the ruins whereof aroſe the new, 
is about 1 mile from it to the N. and is as antient as the 
old Britons. The ruins have ſomething of an auguſt aſ- 
pect, and the place, though conſiſting of only an open 
Held, and 1 or 2 houſes, has the honour to be repreſent- 
ed in parliament by as many members as the city of York, 
This leads us to reflections upon the improvements that 
might be made in the conſtitution of this country. 
WL rox, 3 miles from Saliſbury, is fituate near the 
conflux of the Nadder with the Willey ; from whence it 


its name. It was once the {hire-town, with 12 


churches; now a ſmall place, remarkable for the E. of 


Pembroke s-houſe: The curiolities in which no tra- 


vellers omits to take de parti icular notice of. Ro 
-  DOWNTON, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Avon; an 
ancient borough 84 miles from Lond. —- 


HINDON, 90 miles from Lond. another ſmall borough 


on the-borders of Doetthire. - 

+  HEYTESBURY, is ſituated near the W. borders of the 
county, on the river Willey. Here is a collegiate church 

and a free-ſchool, e ee d de 3 

_ WESTBURY, 4 miles Hom! Trowbrid 5 3 ſmall bo- 

rough town in an open county adjoĩnĩng to Saliſbury- plain, 

n church, a * to that of Saliſbury. 


cr, 12 miles from Marlborough, ſtands on a lit- 


tle river; is a ſmall but 
markable for a _ hel 
_ celibacy of the clergy. COONEY 
ina late work entitled Tux EnGLIs# CoNNO1SSEVUR, or an account of the 


pulous well built town : re- 
Here, Anno 977, about the 
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DEV1ZES, 89 miles from Lond. {aid to have been in- 


habited by the Romans, becauſe on Round-way-hil, 


which overlooks the town, there is a ſquare camp with 
a ſingle trench, where Roman coins are frequently found. 


It is a town of large trade, and has ſeveral flouriſhing mas 


nufactures of woolen cloth. The town is not ſo well 
ſupplied with water as it might, if the water from the 
fine ſpring at the foot of Round-way-hill was properly 
conveyed to it. The buildings are old but good, and 
make an elegant appearance. - 
CHIPPENHAM, commonly called Chipnam, « on the 


river Sr is a large 2 well-built town, 6 miles 
from Calne, 94 from 


nd. has a good bridge conſiſting 
of 16 . * The church is magnificent, having on 
the walls and windows the arms of the Hungerfords, who, 
if they did not erect it, as ſome think, are ſuppoſed io 
hon beautified it, when, by licence from Hen. V 

built a chapel. ; 
 MALMSBURY, o miles from Yod ſtands on a kill, 
with no leſs than 6 bridges over the river Avon. It for- 
merly had walls, and a large ſtrong _<allle, which has 
been long ſince raſed. It is a neat town, and carfies-0n 
2 conſiderable trade in the woolen manufaſture. This 


place was formerly famous for its abbey, great part of 


which ſtill remains. It was at firſt only an 
where Maildulphus a famous Hermit reſided, and. from 
whom the town took its name. After reſiding in this 


ſolitude ſome years, he found means to change his Her- 


. 18 a monaſtery, and was RY the firſt 8 
CRICKLADE, TO _ 1 . 88 
Lond. was antiently a town W „ fruated & the 

influx of the 2 Churn and 
a city, In — 


GREAT-BEDWIN, formerly a 
ard Berkſhire! in the 


of Cifla, Viceroy of Wilen 
22 of the Savns is 72 milwGon Lond, The church, 
which is a ſpa fabric, is huilt of flints witha cement 


almoſt as hard as as the e in the form of r and 


Dr * 


age 
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- monuments, particularly that to the memory of Sir John : 


Seymour, father to the protector. 


4 1 68 — from Lond. ! 


ROS, though only a ſmall Hamlet-town. It 

— in delightful country, which was the reſidence 

of ſeveral kings. 

© WOTTEN BAssEr, 8 miles from Malamſb and pete 

from Lond. is a borough both by charter oaks 

tion, but affords nothing arte: ; 
MARLBOROUGH, 75 miles from Lond. fo called Fm 

"the chalk oak che in which it is ſituated, is prettily built, 

but con of one large ſtraight ireet, with piaz- 


AZaẽs all along one 802 f of it. It has 2 pariſh churches 


and ſeveral commodious inns, being the grand thorough- 
fare 8 Lond. to Bath and Briſtol. To the 8. 8 
ruins of a pr particularly the gatehouſe. The 

of Noh bela fe ſeat "ex was < ſite of the Roman 


Caſtrum; they have diſcovered the foundations, and ſe- 
veral Roman coins ; and towards the river, without the 


Ln walls, one angle of it manifeſtly remains. The 


tle ; the 


itch is ftill im ſome parts 20 feet wide. The 


mount at the W. end of the town was the Keep, or 


main guard of the caſtle, and is now a pretty ſpiral walk, 
on the top of which is an elegant ſummer houſe, from 
whence there is a fine view of the town and country. 


W e py Sens from Lond. in the W. part 
has d ſtone bridge over the river 


BRADFORD, 4 en vn Trowbridge, has a bridge 
over that called Lower Avon, which riſes in N. Wiltſhire, 


eroſſes the Fofſi and runs Malmſbury, Chippen- 
ham, A 5 bo, 


Between this views avid Bath lies Holt, a village very 


famous b its mineral waters, and reforted to for the cure 


of the and other ſtrophulous diſtempers. This 
medicinal ſpring was firſt diſcovered in 1718. 


cos HAM, 3 miles fram Chippenham, — g fromBath, 


fertile, but is a moſt 


— ſoil, not very 


over the ditch cuts it off from the preſent caſ- 


ns vn tk o® 


þ if wemay credit the countenances of 
2 


ty 
te 
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the living, and the monuments of their dead in the church 
it ĩs the ſeat of health and a pe? Ethelred, one 
of our Saxon kings had a palace, and kept his court here. 
Since the reſtoration, Lady Hungerford! built here * 
alms-houſe and a free ſchool. of 
LAVINGTON, called formerly Market 3 anitintosel is 
ſituated in a very pleaſant country, 7 miles from the De- 
vizes. Here are 2 alms . and a free ſchoo] ſound- 


ed and liberally endowed. 
| MAIDEN BRADLEY, is a villoge' on the borders of 85. 


merſetſhire, where there was formerly a priory for can- 


ons, but at preſent noted for the D. of Somerſet's ſeats. 
MERE, 103 miles from Lond. in an angle of this coun- 
ty, bordering upon Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire, i is eſ- 
teemed as the principal ſtaple for wool, 5 
WARMINSTER, 100 miles from Lond. through [which ; 
the river Deverel runs, is a very antient town, and has 
a conſiderable trade. On the hills to the eaſtward of the 
town are two ancient camps, one called Battlebury, ſup- 
poſed from its double works to be N the other 
Scratchbury, a ſquare fortification, with a le trench, : - 
A little to the W. of this town is Clay-Hilf, 
able for its height, which renders it conſpicuous for many 
miles round; and for a hillock on the top, which, at a 


| Ciſtance, appears like the crown of a man's hat. The; - 


downs on the 8. N. an E. ſides of Warminſter, gene- 


| rally called Saliſbury-plains, extend into Dorſetſhire, and 


Hampſhire; they feed innumerable flocks of ſheep, though - 1 
zreat part has lately been cultivated and rendered arable. 
The firſt remarkable place on the Dorſetſhire ſide of: 
theſe plains is Wardour, or Warder- caſtle, where Lady 
Arundel, being attacked with 1 300 of the parliament | 
army, defended - herſelf bravely racy fora week with only 25 
_ and at laſt ſurrendered upon honourable terme. 
„ on the E. ſide of Sali — 
rae is and beautiful, and moſt commodious for 
— <1 11 deer. There are 20 groves in el 


park, each of them a mile in compaſs. About half a 
mile from it is a remarkable Roman camp, ings a Cit- 


OI and ſituated on 2 dry chalky hull £ 
3. srong- 
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between the jambs of the 


3. Sroxg-HeNν , above 6 miles N. of Sal ie is 
reckoned one of the- wonders of this iſland. Fhe — 
2 have taken 


„which fills the beholder with aſtoniſhment, and 


p * attracted, by its extravagant grandeur, the admira- 
tion of all ages. Antiquaries have been greatly divided 
in their opinions with regard to this famaqus antique ſtruc- 
ture: at preſent they ſeem to acquieſce in the opinion of 
the learned Dr. Stukel chat it it was one of the grand 

temples of the Britiſh vide s 
The ſtones which compoſe this building are natural, 


not factitious, as ſome have ſuſpected; and muſt, not- 
withſtand 8 enormous weight, have been brought 
15 or 16 * ee the hogs eh e Sang 
Aubery on Mar wns, all the r ſtones, 
the xg uFenar e being of that — ftu- 
9 work is — near the ſummit of a hill: the 
even at the diſtance of half a mile, is awe- 


ful; but as you advance up the avenue on the N. E. fide, 


the grea (s of its center fills the eye in an aſtoniſhi 
manner. It is incloſed in a dalle Inch, which N 


paſſed, you aſcend 35 yards before come tothe work, | 


, by the yawning ruins: that ſurround 
The ſtones Pp ten this ancient temple is com- 
ar are of amazing magnitude: One of them, though 
not the largeſt, which is fallen down and broke, weighs a- 


bove 40 tons. — — the dark part of 


the ponderous N , the chaſms of ſky 


whole, andthe greatneſs of every part, furprize. If you 
look upon the perfect you fancy entire quarries 
mounted up into the air; if upon the rude havock be- 
low, ſee, i anne mountain turn · 
ed out. 


Stonehenge conſiſts awd circles and two ovals re- 
ſpectively coneentrick; the outer circle being 108 feet 


in diameter. The intention of the founders "HF to have 


been this, The whole circle was to conſiſt of 100 up- 


right ſtones, each ſtone to be four cudits broad, _ 


pains. about this remarkable piece of 


which you are affected in a manner impoff- | 


the odd eonſtruction of the 
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each interval two cubits, Of the outer circle, which in 
its perfection conſiſted of 60 ſtones, and 39 impoſts, there 
are 17 uprights left ſtanding, 11 of which are contigu- 
ous by the grand entrance, and have five impoſts upon 
them. The leſſer circle, which never had any impaſts, 
is ſomewhat more than 8 feet from the inſide of the gut: 
ward one, and conſiſted of 40 leſſer ſtones, forming, with. 
the outward circle, a kind of circular portico. There are 
only 19 of the forty left, but 1.1 of them are ſtanding in 
ſtu, 5 in 1 place contiguous, 3 in another, 2.in angther. 
The walk between theſe two circles, which is 300 fret 
in circumference, is equally grand and delightful, The 
adytum or cell, into which none but the upper order of 
Druids entered, is compoſed: of certain compages of 
ſtones, or trilithons conſiſting of two upright ſtones and 
an impoſt at top; there as: Stead 5 theſe remain- 
ing, 3 of which are intire, two are rumed in ſome mea- 
ſure, but the ſtones remain in ſuiu. The ſtones that eom- 
poſe it are really ſtupendous; their height, breadth, and 
together in a nice and critical figure with exactneſs; to 
conſider, as it were, not a pillar of one ſtone, but a whole 
wall, a ſide, and end of a tample, of one ſtene; te view 
them curiouſly, creates ſuch a motion in the mind, as - 
words cannot expreſs. The ftones, which form the two 
ovals, rife in height, as they approach nearer the upper 
end of the adytum. With regard to the altar, it is laid 


| towards the upper end of the adytum, at preſent flat on 


the ground, and ſqueezed into it, as it were, by the 
weight of the ruins upon it. It is a kind of blue coarſe _ 
marble, like that of Derbyſhire; two cubits three palme 
in breadth, 10 cubits in length, and one cubit, or 20 ĩnches 
Err 8 5 „„ 
Near this amazing work of antiquity, are a great 
number of „„ the 61 ef 


| 2A bell, called barrows; theſe are ſepulchral tumuli, or 


graves wherein the ancient Britons depoſited the aflies of 
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"A AMBRESBURY, 80 miles from Lond. is a place of great ; 
anti quity. Here was once a famous nunnery of bene- 


divtines; Eleanor, Queen to Hen. III. retired, died and 


was buried here; as were alfo Aurelius and vet other 


Britiſh Princes. The place is at preſent remarkable for 


a ſmall fiſh taken in the river, called a loach, which the 
company who reſort hither put into a glaſs of ich, and 
ſwallow alive. © 

'WAMSDYKE is a prodigious 8 thrown up for 
many miles in length, about the middle of this county; 
but when or for what reaſon it was N is not agreed 


wor by 21 | 
| SEATS. 


PALACE of the „ Bilup of Saliſbury i in 1 0 city. 
ARLINGTON-HQUSE, fix miles from Saliſbury. _ 


| _MARLBOROUGH-HOUSE, near gs Earl of 
Northumberland's, ' - i 


- WILTON-HOUSE, Earl of Featbicke* 8, near Salifbury 


Mr. Jones's. _ 


bury. - 
' DAMERHAM;. Duke of Newcaſtle's, 3 , 


e, Earl of Suffolk s, fix miles from De- 


ves. 14 . 
LONGLEAT,. Lord Weymouth's 5 miles from War- 


Ap 


LEDIARD-TREGOSE, 1 near Wootton-baſſet Lord Bo- 


lingbroke s. 
WARDOUR-CASTLE, 11 1 fr 1 _ 


longs. to the Lord Arundel of Eno mentioned ove 


45 
x - WoLF-HALL, Mr. Seymour's, near 
| BOWDRN-PAREs 5 miles from the —— f 
BRUMHAM-HOUSE, 3 miles from the Devizes. 


© CHUTE-LODGE, 11 miles from Marlborough. 


KING's and A, ß 3 MANOR, both in Clarendon- a, 


2 miles from Sal 


* 


rorrEx- 


.RAMSBURY-PLACE, four miles from Marlborough, | 
EDDING ron, Duke of Bolton's, 3 miles from Weſt- 
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- TOTTENHAM-PARK, 5 miles from Marlborough, a 
fine ſeat of Lord Bruce, the building of bros "wm di- 


9 3 


iS? N 


ts oll ar on che W. 7 by Pots Sq Rap ah 0 
the N. b by Berkſhire ; - on Ne E. by Surry and Suflex ; 
on the S. by the Engliſh channel. 222 


pleman's ſurvey it is 64 miles in length, from N. to os 


and 36 in breadth from E. to W. is above 150 miles in 


Sen Is, contains 15 9 hundreds, one city, 18 mar- 


ket towns, and 253 pariſhes. The ſoil of Hampſhire is 


various as to its fertility, the hilly parts being barren. 


like other downs, and fit only for ſheep ; but the lower 
grounds are 1772 fruitful ih in corn and paſture. No 
county in Engl. exceeds this for quantity of excellent 
Gaben A ene the prodigious conſumption that 
has been made of it ſinꝭe the revolution, in building and 
repairing ſhips, both for the navy and merchants ſervice. 

e chief rivers arg the Ayon, the Anton, the Alre 
the Teſt or Tele, the Stowre and the Itching, the de a 
WINCHESTER, or WIN To 67. miles from Lond. 
the metropolis of this county; it. on the 3 — 8 9 


ing, in a vale, where another ſmall river, joins it. This 
city lies in a bottom, like an amphitheatre, ſurrounded 
with chalk hills, and is of great antiquity, ſuppaſed:to have 


been built nine hundred years before the chriſtian æta. 
was very famous in the time of the Romans, When, gc- 
cording to Cujacius, there were looms here for weaving 


cloths for the emperors and their armies. On St. Ca- 


tharine's-hill, near the city, is a camp; and on the ſide 
of the W. gate 1 $7, where the 'W. Saxon kings 


kept their rt: That there was a col here. for re- 


_ "* 
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* 
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ligious men in the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity is very _ - 


probable, and the old piece wall, near the W. ga 
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50 HAMPSHIRE: 
of great ſtrength and thickneſs, with feveral windows in 


it, and built with ſmall flint and mortar as hard as ſtone. 
* The cathedral is a large ſtructure, and has a venerable 


aſpect, but not very elegant. Inſtead of a ſteeple or ſpire, 
it has only a flat-tower. The moſt remarkable particu- 
lars in this ſtructure are the font, which conſiſts of black 
marble; the aſcent to the choir, the Biſhop's throne, the 
ſtalls of the prebendaries, the aſcent to the. altar, the 
altar piece, eſteemed by much the nobleſt in Engl. and 
the great E. window curiouſly painted. The ſee of Win- 
chefler is one of the richeſt in the kingdom. When Edw. 


TH. would have preferred its Biſhop Edendon to that of 
Canterbury, he refuſed, faying, that though Canterbury 
was the higheſt rack, Wincheſter was the better man- 


ger. When Wm. of Wickham was Bithop, he ob- 
tained, among other privileges, that the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter ſhould be Prelates of the Order of the Garter, and 


Chancellors to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury. There 


are beſides the cathedral 6 other churches. The city 
is almoſt ſurrounded by a wall, and plentifully ſup- 


plied with water. The hoſpital of St. Croſs, founded 


by Biſhop Blois, is worth the obſervation of the curious ; 


where proviſion is made for 12 decayed ' gentlemen or 
tradeſmen: Here is a college founded by William of 


Wickham; beſides ſeveral publick ſchools ; and an hoſ- 
pital built and endowed in 1672 by Biſhop Morley, for 
10 clergymens widows. The Roman HICHwAx leads 
from this city to Alton, and thence, as ſuppoſed, to Lond. 


The river Itching, which runs on the borders of it, is 


made navigable from Southampton to this city. Amon 


_ the elegant buildings of this city, the royal and 
Biſhop's palaces, the aſſize- hall, and council-houſe, me- 


rit attention. The royal-palace was begun by King 
ture, nor has any monarch ſince reſumed the work, ſo 
that it is now almoſt in ruins. ne. | 


_  $0UTHAMPTON, 12 miles from Wincheſter, 78 from 
Lond. ſtands between two large rivers, the Itching on 
the E. and the Feſe on the W. that fall here into that 


ealled Southampton water. It has a wall almoſt round 
| | 426 : * it 
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Charles II. but death prevented his finiſhing the ſtruc- - 
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it of a hard kind of ſtone, Hen. VI. made it a county of 
itſelf, which renders it independant of the Lord Lieut. 
The chief ſtreet is one of the broadeſt and longeſt in Eng- 
land; it has one large key, and one other called Weſt _ 

Key, where the Guernſey and Jerſey veſſels always an- 

chor, with which iflainds they carry on a conliderable 

rae EE 

- PORTSMOUTH, 73 miles from Lond. the great key of 
England, is regularly fortified, and ſtands at the entrance 

of a creek, on the iſland of Portſea, It is alſo defended 

hy South-Sea- caſtle, Blockhouſe - caſtle, and a chain that 
goes arcoſs the harbour from the round tower to the op- 
poſite ſhore. © This is the narroweſt point of entrance to 

a large and ſafe harbour. The dock yard is as convenient 

as can be imagined, capable of docking 25 or: 30 ſhips in 

a fortnight: In the dock is likewiſe a royal academy. 

The common, as it is called, is the reſidence chiefly of 

the artificers and officers of the dock: but at this time has 

more houſes and inhabitants than the town itſelf... Beſides 
the chapel, there is one very magnificent church, having 
on the top of its ſteeple a ſhip for a weather-cock : Here 
is a large gun wharf deſerving notice, and indeed all pub- 
lic offices are adapted to render it a compleat naval ma- 
ZINC, «rats 110 „ 1 

i 5 miles from Lond. is a ' 
town in the road to Portſmouth, accommodated with many: 

good inns; It is a borough, and governed by a. mayor 
and commonalty, who ſhamefully gave up their privileges 
to the family of the Hamborrows, who are lords of the 
manor, and at whoſe court the mayor is annually choſen. 

STOCK BRIDGE, 6 miles from Andover, 69 from Lond. 
is a borough. The bailiffe, who is generally an innkeeper, - 
is the returning officer at elections for parliament; and 
that he may have an opportunity of receiving bribes, with- 
out incurring the penalty, has frequently procured one of 
his hoſtlers to be elected bailiffe, and has himſelf car 

ried the mace before him. Richard Steele, who re- 
preſented this borough, carried his election by ſlicking a 
large apple full of guineas, declaring it ſhould be the-prize 
of that man, whoſe-wife ſhould firſt be brought to bed ; 

D 2 : which 
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r! merry offer procured him the intetęſt of all the 


< 


' CHRIST-CHURCH, is a large populous borough, at the 
conflux of the river Avon with the Stowre from Dor- 
fetſhire; is 101 miles from Lond. Its chief manufac- 
fures are filk ſtockings and gloves.  _ 
_**L1IMINGToON, 85 miles from Lond. is a ſmall ſea- port 
town, remarkable for large convenient ſalterns, and brick- 
kilns. It es oppoſite to the weſt-end of the iſle of Wight 
oe e ONE 
* "WHITCHURCH, 58 miles from Lond. though a ſmall 
town, is pleaſantly ſituated on tlie ſkirts of the foreſt of 
Chute. Its principal trade is in ſhalloons, ſerges, and 
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other articles in the woollen manufaRtory, - fe 
- ANDOVER, 16 miles from Baſing-ſtoke, 66 from Lond. 

2 large, handſome, well-built, and populous town; pleaſant- 
"phe mri on the fide of the downs, which makes it as 
y as it 1s delightful. *Tis a great malting town, 

and its chief manufacture is ſhalloons. On the W. of it 


1s — = hier the beginning of Saliſbury-plain, called 
Wey-hill, which, though containing only a deſolate 


Hureh on a riſing ground, and a few ſtraggling houſes, 
is remarkable for one of the largeſt fairs in England, for 
' RINGWOOD, 97 miles from Lond. is a large thriving 

place, full of good brick houſes, on the river Avon; ftands 

in a valley, well watered by the ſtreams, into which the 

. river here divides itſelf, and frequently overflows great 
part of the adjoining meadow. . 
_*The rw ronksr, on the E. fide of the river Avon, 
ig a name given about 700 years ago to a large tract of 
land in this county, of near 30 miles in circumference, 
which had many villages and towns in it, and. no leſs 
than 36 mother churches: but the whole was laid waſte, 
and the inhabitants driven from their houſes and eſtates 
by William the Conqueror, that it might be made a ha- 

bitation for wild beaſts for him to hunt. It is remarka- 
ble that in this foreſt, the monuments of his o 


and crue 7, two of his ſons, Richard and William Rufus, 
Joſt their lives. Richard was killed by a peſtilential ** 
. HAMPSHIRE. 


ſingſtoke was formerly a ſeat of John Marquis of Win. 
cheſter, called Baſing-houſe, which the Marquis, in the 
great civil war, turned into a fortreſs for the king, and 
Raving areſolute band of ſoldiers under him, held ita long 
while ; but Cromwell at laſt took it by ſtorm, and put 
many of the garriſon to the ſword, and burnt the houſe * 
to 5 ground. Among the furniture a pax was a |} 
bed worth 1400l. yet the plunder was ſo con erable that 
a private ſoldier got 300l. for his own ſhare. 5 
obig Au, 8 miles N. E. of Baſingſtoke, 41 miles from 
Lond. is a ſmall corporate towoyanmn. 
SiLckkEsrER, on the borders of Berkſhire, is famous 
for its antiquity ; being the ruins of the ancient city Vin- 
demia or Vindonum, Eid to have been built by Conſtan- 
tine, ſon of Conſtantine the great, and that he ſow'd 
carn in the tfack of the walls, as an omen of their per- 
petvity ; but now, beſides a farm houſe, a church, and 


by 


part of the Roman way, ſcarce any veſtige remains. 
' KING'S-CLERE, 5 miles from Newbury, $2 fromLond. ly 
a pleaſant town, remarkable for having been the relidence |. 
| of the Saxon kings. £3 Ham? wf:- 4% 1271 71 E CEA 
_-NETLEY-ABBEY, near Southampton, was founded in 
the year 1239, by Hen. III. for Ciſtercian monkkhs. 
- FITCHFIELD-ABBEY, founded by Peter de Rupibus, 
' Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of Hen. III. for pre- 
monſtratenſion canons, was once a noble ſtructure.  #| 
„ PORCHESTER-CASTLE, is the remains of the walls and 
fortifications of a very ancient and famous town, called 
Port Peris, to which the name of Portcheſter was afte- 
wards given. This is ſuppoſed to be the place where the | 
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and William Rufus b an arrow, which was mot by S. 
Walter Tyrrell at a ſtag; and Henry, while he 2285 
bis game, was caught by the hair of his head i in che boughs 

of a tree, and ſuſpended there till he died. There is an 

oak ftill-r6 be ſeen, which Charle II. paled in, upon a 
tradition that ĩt was the very one which Sir Walter Tyr- 

I rell's arrow glanced, when it killed Rufus. : 
'Y HURST-CASTLE, or rather a block- houſe, built by Hen. 
VIII. for defence of the New Foreſt, which had lain fe- 
veral ages open and expoſed to a foreign enemy, ſtands 
ona ſmall neck of land, which runs from Milford 2 miles 
into the fea, and makes the ſhort paſſage called the Nee- 


dles. Tis joined to the Terra firma by a narrow neck of 1 
3 land, i which the ſea beats with Hogs vio- 
9 lenente. d 
CALSHOT=-CASTLE, las wifes to the N. K. of Hurſt- 
3 caſtle, over 8 Cows in the Ifle of Wight, has alſo 
a4 ſmall. 3 nd a commodious harbour, It was 
bull by VIII. to defend the entrance into what is 
called Southampton water. 
RUMSEY, 79 miles from Lond. on the river Teſe, 18 ; 
a pretty large, as well 4s ancient town, in the road be- 
tween d ton and Saliſbury; very delightfully ſitu- 
ated, with woods, meadows, hills, corn- fields, and ri- 
vulets, around it. The church is very magnificent, arch- 
ed with ſtone in the form 1 and has-ſemicire 
. chapels in the upper In the old chuch 
which was formerly a nunnery, founded Edgar 
for nuns of the Benedictine AT buried king Eds 
ward and his fon Alfred. - 
 AERESFoRD, 60 miles Gy Dn hs ied 
betwixt Lond. and Wincheſter, on the banks of the rives 
Alre. Part of a Roman high-way, that goes from this 
part to Alton and Lond. ſerves for the head of a great pou: 
near this town. 5 
BASINGSTOKE, 48 miles from Lond. on the N. ſide 
of the ſhire, is a large populous place, and m a good 
market fer corn, eſpecially barley, there being a great malt 
trade carried on here. The hiſtory of the apoſtles is ar- 
OY deſcribed on the roof of the chapel. Near Ba- 
D 3 —— 
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neareſt main land about 4 or 5 miles, is of an elliptical form, 

; 22 miles i in length, 12 in breadth, and 60 in circumfe- 
I rence. It is divided into 29 pariſhes. The air is uni- 
= verſally eſteemed to be as pure and healthful as any in the 

kingdom, and the ſoil ſo rich, that.it produces corn enough | 


4 in one year to ſerve it ſeven.” Through the middle of the 
| iſland runs a ridge of lofty hills, which not only afford 
FI plentiful paſture, but a delightful proſpect of the ſea. 


The vales below, conſiſt of meadow and ſtately corn 
| fields; nor is the coaſt deſtitute of natural curioſities: 
Ipbpere is excellent fiſh of various kinds. The extremities 
of the coaſt on the 8. and W. ſides are very rocky; and 
| }' weſtward, not far from the ſhore, are the Needles, ſo 
called $5 their ſharpneſs. Farther to the ſouthward 
* |} are the Shingles; at both which places the iſland is inac- 
> '$ ceffible: and Where it is almoſt Tere; AS ie is towards the 
5 S. E. it is fortified by art. | 
»> | " NEWPORT, the principal on — the ine; Ono T 
s |} miles from Cowes, is a very ge and a large 
4 populous town, 8 7 Gm enekel by i its and com- 
5 merce, which the inhabitants have not Kalle 2: to improve. 
- 2 The genius of the people is very much turned that Way; 
and as they are of late grown ve y polite, they have, at 
2 prodigiousexpence, levelled and new pitched the town; 
poſted and paved it with broad ſtone, about 5 feet from 
the houſes, for paſſengers; for being the only market 
: town, it is often very much crowded, the corn being ge- 
nerally brought to market and not fold by — 5 
1 river is navigable by barges to Newport k ich ex- 
tends itſelf round . art of the town, Jöich renders 
their ſhipping off ds from the ſtorehouſes very com- 
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modious: the ſtreets are regular and uniform, meeting 

at right angles. The corn, beaſt, and butter markets 
8 are kept in diſtinct ſquares, very large and commodivus. 
E The buildings are greatly improved, but neither grand 
I nor regular. The church is a building, with a 
D 4 ſquare 
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mile from Newport, 1 


8 ISLE OF-WIGHT. 
a ſquare tower, and the inhabitants have lately erected 
a very curious organ, and otherwiſe greatly decorated it: 


yet this church is A, hor a chapel of eaſe to Cariſbrook, a 
lofty r about a 


ſmall village ſituated on a 


mous for a caſtle, now 
greatly decayed by time; but the intrenchment with- 
out the walls, the many curiolities within, and the exten- 
five proſpett it affords, render it one of the greateſt cu- 


rioſities in the iſland. Here * qt the firſt was 


confined till removed to Hurſt caftle. 


About two miles from Newport, near St. George' 'D 


down, are. large racks, from whence water continually 
drops; in the-road to which is Shidebridge, a remarkable 
pleaſant walk, and famous for a conſtant ſpring of pro- 


digiouſ] fine water. Fu 
port there are two hen boroughs, viz, 


5 A Fer > Bao the latter the moſt _ 
but at preſent only a ſmall place. 


YARMOUTH, 7 miles from New 


| rt. ede to-L 
mington, is a place for fiſhermen, and w pwn 


times put in, when the nN won't dit en 


fail by the Needles. 
COWES is a remarkable port t and n the 1000 
of Newport. There is 1 


at W. Cowes; and at E. wes, ſhips of pretty large 
burthen are built. "The former has 4 cue bu by Hen. 


„ 


3 


er. HELEXs les at che E. end of the, iland, 1a miles | 


from Newport. It is only remarkable for its road, which 
is large enough to contain the whole navy of England. 
FRESHWATER, is a {mall village, 10 miles from News 
famous for its cliffs, which are of a ſtupendous 

ight, and often viſited by } Frangers, on account of the 
great number of exotic birds, which annually reſort to 
en to lay their egge, hatch and breed their youngs 


bs A 


ablkzu, in the New Foreſt, belonging to the lat 
* of Montague. 

- BASING HQUSE, the duke of Bolton's, which held out 
3 ſiege againſt Cromwell forces in the time of the civil 


Wars. | | _HAWK- 


, ÿ—. , 9. «·ir·- . 


F Tight hon. Hen. Bilſon Legge, Eſq; - 
J te D.of Portland. _— 


ISL.E OF WIG Hr. ä 

HAwEKwoop and BASINGHOUSE,' both near Baſing- 
ſtoke; and ABBOTSON near Alton, all belonging to the 

ROCK BOURN=HOUSE, 1.5 miles from Sauchampton, Ex 
of Shafteſbury's. _ 

4 from Odchanp be- 
longing to the E. of Angleſea.. . 

BEAVIS-MOUNT\, near Southampton. 

Huss Ax ps, near Andover,- PRONE 
Portſmouth, who. has alſo -a new bui at Farkayni 
Wallop, near Baſingſto xe. 1 

W HOREWELIL, near Andover, the E. of Delawar.... 
 LaDY-HOLT, five miles from Petersfield, —— 
— 'Caryl, Eſq; 2 

GRANGE, near Alresford, belonging to Load Henley: 

EDESWORTH, 10 miles from Por h L. D 

sTRATTIZIDSsEA, near SILCHESTER. . - 


e ene Wallas, belonging ang Roles 4 
SOUTHWICK,. 5 wiles 7 | r n Portſmouth, Rich. Nars 


[0th E. of 


ton, Efq; -- 


QUARLEY,0a the E. ſide of che hill of the ſame name, 
where there are trenches and other v 
cient fortification, ing to Henry , Eſq; 

© GRAMBL KorOR the * of the. fame hill, belopging: 


MAPPLEDURHAM; near Ls the feat of 1 the 
4 „ £ 


. 
-- 
4 : 


TLTCHRIBADYPA AGE DAN: Tit 


The ay, near Baſingſtoke, Ne Z bel =” 

APPLEDURCOMB, 6 miles. from . 35 longing: 

to Sir Robert W orfley, Bart. 
 KINGSTONy near St. H 


2 Enten Opander's ae xn: | 


Aa "belon no ths Wi: at Yarmouth; 
n | 3 
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BERKSHIRE. — 


Is bounded on the 8. by Hampſhire ; on the W. by 


Wiltfhire; on the N. by the Thames, which divides it 
from the counties of Buckingham and Oxford; and 
on the E. by Surry. It is about 39 miles long, 29 broad, 
120 in circumference; contains four parliamentary bo- 
roughs, 20 hundreds, 12 market towns, 140 pariſhes, 
and 671 villages. The foil is very fertile, where culti- 
vated, and the whole county, one of the moſt pleaſant | 
in England, it is well ſtored with cattle and timber. Its 
Principal nvers are the Thames and the Kennet ; the 
former flows on the N. fide, and the latter on the S. Its 
chief manufactures are woollencloth, ſailcloth, and malt. 
The river Thames waſhes more of this county than 
of any other it touches, making the entire northern and 
eaſtern boundary between it and the counties of Oxford 
and Buckingham. Surrey and Hampſhire bound it on 
te ſouth, and Wiltſhire on the weft. This benefit from the 
Thames gives it both fertility and convenience for the car- 


Hilage of its commodities to London, of which it ſends a 


great many, particularly malt, meal, and timber. There 
is not a pleaſanter or more healthful county in the king - 
dom, though there are in ſome more ſeats of the nobility. 
IXĨ᷑ be parliamentary boroughs are, | 
1. WINDSOR, 24 miles from London, on the river 
Thames, a very ancient town, and conſiſts of ſeveral good 
ſtreets, with a handſome town hall. The pariſh church is 
2 {arge, but inelegant ſtructure. William the Conque- | 
ror, charmed with the fine ſituation of Windſor, built a 
caſtle here: Hen. I. rebuilt and fortified it. Queen Ele- 
anor, wife to Edward I. fo greatly delighted in this palace, 
that ſhe had four children here: Edward III. who was 
horn here, enlarged and beautified it; built the royal 
Palace and chape!, together with St. George's hall and 
its chapel, and inſtituted here the Order of the Garter. 
Queen Elizabeth added the noble terrace, faced with free 
| lone ramparts, like thoſe of a fortified city, which i- 
ſearce to be equalled in Europe. King Charles I. laid | | 
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BERKSHIRE. / 


ing this palace; and there is a fine eque rian flatue ß 


him erected in 1680 over a great well in the inner 8 t. 5 


ings, performed by that great artiſt Verrio. He alſo en - 
larged the park, augmented the avenue of trees, &c. The 


paintings are in general from the fineſt devgas, and exe-. 
cuted by the beſt maſters : St. George's hall is eſteemed E 
one of the fineſt in Europe. The royal chapel is beauti- 
fully adorned with curious paintings by Verrio. The 
round tower is built like an amphitheatre, very high, 


with elegant apartments. On the N. fide is St. George's, 


or the chapel of the garter, one of the moſt elegant go- 

thic ſtructures in the univerſe. In the choir are the 

ſtalls of the 26 knights of the order, and their banners 

over them, with a throne for their ſovereign. © 
There are two parks, one called the little park, about 

three miles in compaſs; the other, ſtiled the great park,. 

14 miles in circumference ; ſtocked with all kind of "— 


aud laviſply embelliſhed by the hand of nature; fn the” 
* foreft, which is 30 miles round, are ſeveral ſeats or lodges, 


ticularly Cranburn lodge, wnich ſtands on the top 
of a hill, and has a view not only of Windſor and its 
parks, but of London, and the adjacent country. His roy- 


al highneſs the D. of Cumberland, who is ranger of both 
parks, has fixed his reſidence here. The gardens are 


2. READING, the principal town of the county, 12 
miles from Maidenhead, and 40 from London, ftands on 
the river Thames, near the influx of the Kennet, has: 
three pariſh churches, built of flint and ſquare ſtone: an 


hoſpital was founded here, and liberally endowed by 
| Archbiſhop Laud: It had ancientiy a monaſtery, equal 
to moſt in England, both for riches and beauty: the- 


gate-houſe is ſtill-pretty entire, and there are ſome re-- 
mains of its walls 8 feet thick. The moſt remarkable 
curiolity of natural hiſtory is, a continued bed- of oyſter 


this place, extended through"thexreumference of 5 or. 6; 
acces of ground. . | 


3. WALLINGFORD, N miles from Reading, is a pretty 


60 ©, = BERKSHIRE.. 


ches and draw-bridges :. Its chief ſupport is the ans - 
trade, from the. conveniency of ſending to London. Here 
ate 4 churches, a well - built town-hall and a free ſchool. 
It 3 EAA a famous caſtle, ſome ruins of which are 
6 ABINGTON or ABinGDon, about. 55 miles from 
| n, very remarkable, in the time of the Britons, for 
1 converſion of many Pagans to Chriſtianity, and for 
being the ſeat of the king. Here was a very magnificent 
abbey, founded by Ciſſa, but deſtroyed at he general diſ- 
jolution of monaſteries : here was alſo a fine croſs and 
market houſe ; but both, during the civil wars, ſhared. 
the fame fate with the abbey ; he loſs of the, latter was 
however, not many years ago, ſupplied by a new one of 
Aſhler work, built on lofty pillars, with a large hall of 
free ſtone above, in which the county aflizes. are fre- 
quently held. The ſtreets of the town are well paved, 
and center in a 2 area, where the market is wy, 
_ which is very conſider ee d e for barley. 55 
Other places of note in : 
1. FARRINGDON, 7 miles from iy 68 1 
London, a neat clean town, pleaſantly ſituate on a hill, 
near the river Ouſe : The church is a large handſome 
ſtructure. From hence, almoſt to Abingdon, extends 
that fertile vale, called the vale of wm 1 from 
the bare ſide of a chalky 8 repreſen 


which the n of the af — | 
F to its : it may 
ſeen at a great diſtance. CT III ba des: 


here than any where clic, at that Gffance from Lon- 
2. WANTAGE;7 miles from Abingdon, 59 from Lon 
don, is a pretty neat town, noted for being formerly: : 2 
royal villa, and 2 of king Alfred, © 
33. HUNGERFoRD, 64 miles from London, ſtands on 
the river Kennet, famous for the beſt trouts ov rr” os 
neither its 2 market are conſiderable. Ihe 
conſtable, who is yearlx, is lord of the manor, — 
holds it immediately under the — — They have a horn 
here, holding about a quart, which, the inſcription ſays, 
Was Shen a by 7 of Gaunt 1 eee 


a 


a 


f car, who was twice a pap iſt and twice a 
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— or EwRonO 1 57 mi Londo | 
remarkable for being the-birth-place of that- Near cles ; 


Jack of Newbury. A large quantity of thalloons and 


druggets ate ſtill made here; Frbich, with its other trades, 
render it a flouriſhing. town. It ſtands _ — —— in 
a fruitful plain, on the river Kennet. 

ſpacious, particularly the matket-· place, in which; ſtands 
the guildhall. Fox reports, that at the fandpits near 
this town ſeveral were burnt for rr 00 the 


bloody reign af queen M 
8. Las le Nou Newbery; 


has its name from a little river that runs by it, and falls 


into the river Kennet, near Thacham. It ftands on the 
S. ſide of White Horſe hill, in a pleaſant ſporting country. 


_ 'Tis particularly noted for its rivulet, which is always 


in ſummer, but low in winter, 25 to be almoſt” 


| entirely loft, 


3 Reading, flands Ae 8 
with Thames flowing in à very pleaſant 
— be ow it. It is now only a pariſh, but Zeland' ad 


it was once the ſee of a Biſhop. 


7. MAIDENHEAD, 7 mies from Windlor, 28 from 
London, is a conſiderable town, ſince a bridge was built 


| here over the Thames. It lands in two pariſhes, Bray 


and Cookham;; and carries on a conſiderable trade i in 
malt, meal aſid timber. 

I. BRAY, dbout a i Maidenhead, mi indy 
famous, both an-account of its antiquity, and a former vi- 
proteſtant, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Edward VE ae as go hey, 
and Elizabeth. _ 

g- OAKINGHAMs, bene Reading, is the chief 
place in Windſor foreſt, confifting- of ſeveral ſtreets a 
market: houſe, and manufaQures of full Nockings and 


cloth. 


The moſt remarkable ade ace: yet mentioned | 


are, I. St, Leonard's hill near Windfor, on- which have 
been diſcovered great: numbers of ancient coins, — 
ments of war, — antique lamps > 54! 14 © 0998 28 
2. A large camp in Eaſt 4 in Windfor foreſt, 
called Cæſar's camp. | 3: Ano- 


„ BERMSHIRE: 

5 Another, of a quad form, with fingle work, 

on the brow of a hill, a mite above Wantage, [ 

4- Another at Aſhbury-park, near Kinſton Liſle, almoſt 
of a round figure, about 190 paces diameter, and the 
works ſingle, ſuppoſed to be Daniſh. 

5 - Above the ſame hill, and at about 2 furlongs diſtance, 
is 4 barrow called Dragon bill ſuppoſed the tumulus of 
of Uter- pendragon. | 

6. CHERBURY CASTLE, within two miles' of Dench- 
worth, an orbicular rampart treble ditched, ſaid to have 
been the caſtle of the Daniſh king Canute. _ 

7- ICKLETON.WAY, a high Roman ridge, part of 45 
nild- ſtreet, which the antiquaries trace to Strately. 

8. About 4 miles E. from E. Ilſey, are tombs and ſta- 
tues of an extraordinary ſize; ſuppoſed by the antiqua- 
ries to have been made for the family * La 9 . who 
had a caſtle here. 

. DONNINGTON-CASTLE; built by Richard de An bury, 
is rendered remarkable for POSE the reſidence of 


Chaucer the poet. 


. SEATS. | 
"Mrs, Williams's at Hurley, near Maidenhead: | 
Mr. Dodd's, and * Walker's, at Swallowield, near 
Ockingham. 

Duke of St. Alban's at Wieder . 

Lord Fane's, at Baſſelden, fix. 5 from Reading, 

Earl of Abingdon's, at W ythame, near Oxford. 

Lord Barringtorr's, at Becket. 

. Lord — 's at Hamſted Marſhal, and Aſhdam park; 
the former near Newbury, the latter near Eaft ner. 

The late lord Blondell's, at Bill- hill. 

ALDERMASTON, Mr. Congreve s. 

Sir John Stonchoule's, at Kedlay near Abingdon. 

Sir John Ruſh's, at Strately. 

Sir Mark Stuart Pledell's, at Coleſhill — This houſe was 
built in 1650, by Inigo Jones, and having fince under- 
WH no — 4 or addition, is remarkable for being 
| the moſt (if not the only) compleat work, now remain- 
| | 1 eee n ws 
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SURREY. 2 op | 
Col. Thompſon- $, at Coley, near Readings: 3 
Mer. Head's, at Hodcut. +26 ie Oats -- 
Sir John Cope's, at Bramſell. 8 . : 3 
Mr. Nevill's, at Dilliagbear. .. 
Mr. Bertie's, at Uffingham. „ per Potes 
Mr. Gerrard's, at Lamborn. 
Mr. Soutley's, at Applaton... -- -- „ 1 
Mr. Pye's, at Farringdon. SS Sts : 
| Mr. en at Dee near Newbur. . 
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. SUR REY. 


Is bounded on the W. by Berkſhire and Hampſhire 1 
on the S. by Suſſex; on N by Kent; and on the 
N. by Middleſex. It is about 34 miles in length, 21 in 
2 and 11g in circumference ; contains 13 hundreds, 
140 pariſbes, 11 market towns, 450 villages and bam- 
lets, and about 592000 acres.. 
It is a very Ny county, and boaſts of ſeveral royal 
palaces, and a great many ſeats of the nobility and gen 
It is very fruitful in corn and hay, eſpecially on HC, 
' about Holmſdale, and on the N. towards the 2 
The chief rivers of Surrey, beſides the Thames, 
the Mole, or Moulſey, the Wey and the Wandle; hay! 
courſe of all which is chiefly . — Travellers make 
the Mole to run under ground from Darking to Leather 
head: but upon the — obſervations, one river a 5 
to be loſt at the firſt of theſe places, and another riſes at 
the ſecond, though both are called by the ſame name. 
_ SOUTHWARK, bordering on the Thames, which e 
parates it from London, conſiſts of 8 pariſhes, which to- 
ther with thoſe of St. Mary at Lambeth, St. Mary 
agdalen's Bermondſey, St. Mary's Newington, and St. 
Mary Rotherhithe, compoſe that part of the diſtrict with - 
in the bills of mortality on . — ſide of the river. 
CHRIST CHURCH.” This pariſh was a diſtrict „ 
ing to that of St. Saviour s, called Paris Garden. 
: st. GEORGE. In this pariſh, oppoſite the Chats. 
wry once 2 dy agen e where Hen. I. 
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obſervation are docks for ſhips, and the copperas 
ppolite St. Olave's church antiently 
ſtood a ſpacious 


= - vnney, | 
erected a mint, whence that place took its name, and 


which for many years was a noted aſylum for inſolvent 


debtors. On the E. ſide of the adjacent ſtreet, called St. 
5 - 15h hill, are ſituated 9 and e 
priſons. 

ST. JOHN's The ſite of this pariſh 
zing ground, and is ſtill called! ydown. It 
elegant church. 

ST. MARY'S LAMBETH. In this Faith took a 7872 
manſion, where the king's of England often reſided. T he 


things remarkable are the church, the archbifhop's pa- 


was anciently gra 


lace, thoſe elegant gardens called Vauxhall, and a well of 


mineral waters. The palace, which belongs to the Arctt-" 
biſhops of Canterbury, owes its foundation to Archbiſhop 


Baldwin, who was elected in vi But many of his 


ſucceſſors have ou improved it. On Lambeth wall 
rim 6". cur , called Pedlar's Acre, to 
pariſh time immemorial 4 by a pedlar, on con- 


: e ſhould be 
painted an glaſs,” and preſerved en one of the windows 


of the chasch, which Is e continued do this 


time. FEE EE 
Sr. MARY Mahale It belonged to one e 


hence called Bermondſey. The moſt remarkable things 


are a machine to ſupply the urhood with water; 


an ancient water courſe called the Nedkimg:s os 2 water | 


machine; and 2 haven called St. Saviour s dock. 
sT. MARY, NEW] NCT. taps chispariſh-are x Lock 


hoſpital, and two-alms houſes.” 12 


eln merit. 
works. 


ST. MARY, + ROTHERHITHE. T 


ſtone building, the city manſion of the 
Prior of Lewes, and ſpacious houſes for the reſidence of 
AV e . naſe remarkable t now are the 


Aung the x river 3 
e was ſituated Wincheſter houſe, and on the 2 
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SURNNDY. 6 
the Biſhopof Rocheſter's. Things now'worthy' noticeare . 


the ſpacious-and- ftately- pariſh ehureh, anew market : 
place, 2 machines for water, dc. e 5 
sT. THOMAS." Tbe church of un a unde | 


as well as the hoſpital of thi Puke heme, by Edward VI. 
but being decayed, was pulled down in 1702 and rebuilt. 
The hoſpital of St. Thomas was erected in the year 
1213, in the place where the Prior of Bermonſey had 2 
years before built an alms houſe for poor proſelytes and 
children. It now conſiſts = 3 1 . 
ed and ſupported by pillars. In the | 
third court is an elegant ſtatue of Sir Robert Clayton, 
a great benefactor to this hoſpital. Fo: 
TT eve } is another hoſpital in this pariſh; | called: Zuys 
Hoſpital, from its founder Thomas Guy, - a' bookſeller in 
Lombard-ſtreet. It conſiſts of 2 beautiful ſquares, in 
dhe principal of which is a ſtatue of the founder. 
GUILFORD is the next borough town of note in this 
county, a large, handſome, neat, well- built town, on te 
river Wey, which is hence to the Thames, 
7 miles from Farnham, 30 from L ndon. Not far from 
the river are the ruĩnous walls of an — — 
having in the Saxon times been a i gun Fre. 
of our kings kept their feſtivals. 
belonging to 3 of mtb ln en choPING that 
belonging to the upper pariſh has been latel rebuile i in a 
| very magnificent manner. The road 9 Clitedeſter und w=_ 2 
— lies through this town, which has Jong” ders 1 
famous for good inns and accemmodatiqns. Fler are 
alſo alms houſes liberally endowed, and the remains 
a once famous manufacture of cloth · Iw'the-neighbour» 
hood are the outſide walls of that formerly called St. Ca- - 
 therine's Chapel; built with a fort of tile, which, when [ 
broken, has the appearance of iron, and the cement of . 
them is ſo hard, as to ho, in a manner, impenetrable. The 
road leading from Guilford to Farnham isv — 
running along upon the ridge of a high chal 
St. Catherine's, no wider than the road iefelf; | whents 
there is 1 2 pect. 
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into Kent and Suſſex. Contiguous 
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- .DULWICH, 5 miles from London, has a 2 
lege and neat chapel, erected and endowed ar 

leyn, a player, in 1619, for 6 men and 6 women, — 
2 ſchool for the education of 12 children. Here are alſo 


medicinal ſprings, called Sydenham Wells, their waters 


are nearly the ſame, but ſtronger than thoſe at Epſom. 

- EGHAM, 3 miles from Windſor, 20 from London, is 
ſituate on the tiver Thames, has ſome good inns, and an 
alms houſe built and endowed by baron Denham. In 
this pariſh is Cooper's hill, well known from a celebrated 


poem wrote by Sir John Denbam, who lived many years 


at that which is now the parſonage houſe. 
Near this is RUNNING MEAD, where king John, ter- 


riſied at the numerous army of his barons who met him 


here, ſigned the great charter of ai orgs called 
Magna Charta. 62 

EPSOM, 16 miles from London, i is fared; in à health- 
ful air, and much reſorted to on account of its mineral 


waters. The form of the town is ſemi- circular, and lies 
open to Banſtead Downs; in ſhort, nature and art have 


united to render it a very pleaſant and agreeable place. 
- -DARKING, 12 miles 


| T1 bere are ſeveral hills of note near this place, namely, 
2 hill, near which by the road ſide leading 


fromm Darking to Arundel, is a very large camp, dou- 


ble trenched, containing 10 acres at leaſt; and from 
hence à fine; and extenſive proſpect over the Wild 
to this is Boxhill, 
ſo called from the incredible quantity of box which co- 


vers great part of its ſummit and ſides. It has a moſt 
_ _ enchanting proſpect, and on that account greatly reſorted 
to by the neighbouring gentry. 


FARNHAM, 40 miles from London, ry the Wincheſter 
e a pretty lar large and popuſous town. It was formerly 


a great market for wheat, but of late years much more 


remarkable for hops, of which there are very large plan- 
- tations 


m Guilford, 24 from London, 
lies on a branch of the tiver er Mole; the Roman cauſeway 
paſſes thro? the church- yard, and is 10 yards broad in ſome 


| eee is bent and may be traced near 3 miles in 


over the Thames. It is a populous trading town, and 
bas a good market for corn. There is another bridge of 
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tations, Here is a magnificent and ancient wa 2094 
ivg to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, built b Ng 8 
er Bot Biſhop of that ſee, and brother to ing 1 


xr am, LR 
; p FRENSHAM, about 3 miles from 1 833 


fiſhpond near it, about 3 miles in circumference, noted 


for carp, and two others affording plenty of fiſh. In the 
ſide of a hill, near Moor- park in this pariſh, is a curious 
natural grotto, neatly encloſed and paved: along the 


middle of which flows a ſtream of excceding cold clear 
water. You walk a conſiderable diſtance in it under the 
natural vault : it is called Mother Ludlow's Hole. This 
place, and the ſhady groves which ſurround. it, afford a 
pleaſant retreat in Hey weather. 

' GODALMING, 3 miles from Guildford, 35 from Lond. 
has a fine river that ſupplics the inhabitanſs. with n, 
and plenty of good fiſh, 

BASLEMERE, 42 miles from 8 is an ancient town, | 


' having ſent members to parliament ever oor: Fasnet : 


the I'Vth, but is otherwiſe of little note. 


KINGSTON, called Kingſton upon 8 12 miles a 
from Lond. has a wooden bridge of 22 piers and 20arches 


brick over a ſtream that flo ws from a ſpring 1 in a cellar, 4 
miles above the town. At ſome diſtance is Combe Nevil, 
a handſome houſe with a park, where medals and coins 
of ſeveral of the Roman Emperors have been found. Near 
this are ſeveral ſprings, whoſe water is conveyed to Hemp: 

ton- Court by pipes under the Thames, In the neigh- 
bourhood is * keg one of the largeſt and beſt in. 
England ; ee” in the reign. of Charles J. incloſed by. MY 


wall of conſiderable height, and ſaid to be. 11 miles in 
circumference. 


RICHMOND, 83 3 hene or Shine, 12 de 


from Lond. is Kuala ef Hh for its beautiful ſituation and 


royal palace for the Kings of England, in Which are 
many curious paintings by the moſt eminent maſters. 
Her late Majeſty took great delight here, who diverted 


berſelf in her beautiful hermitages.c called Merlin r 


SA 
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and in the other charming i improvements which ſhe made 
to the park and gardens of this delightful place. The 
town runs up = e hill a full mile to the park, with gar- 
dens declining all the way to the Thames. On the top 
of the hill there i is an Aire boots built by Duppa, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, which appears by an inſcription over the 
gate to have been in performance of a vow he made du- 


1 ring the exile of King Charles IT. 


GATTON, 18 alley from Lond. was antiently a, con- 
fderable town, but now only a village, though a borough, 
and ſends members to parliament. Sundry .oman coins 
have been dug up here | 

' REYGCATE, 24 miles trom Lond: ſtands in a vale which 
runs a great way to the eaftward, uſually called Holmſ- 
dale, probably from the' holm trees which abound very 

much through all this tract. It is a borough, and has 
ſtill the ruins of an ancient caſtle. On the 8. fide i is 2 
ine park full of little - Under this there is a won - 
derful vault of arched work made of free ftone, the fame 
. and hollowed with WT” 


BLECHINGLY, 2 borough! town, | P mils from Rep 
_ gate, 20 from Lond. | Here was formerly a ſtrong ca 
8 of . are fill vifible. | 


| ANTIQUIT! Es. 


"WAvERLEY-ABBEY, was founded by William Git 


fard, Bifhop of Wincheſter, A. D. 1128, for an Abbot 

and 12 Monks. | 

NEWARK-PRTGRy, ſituated on the river Wye, a few 

miles below Guildford, was founded by Bauld de Calva, 

and Beatrice his wife, and is now part of the eſtate of 

Lord Onſlow of Clandon. © 

On BATTLE-HILL, near this place, are the remains 

of a Roman camp, with an 8 ſingle rampart. 

WALTNGHA, near Blechingly, is remarkable for 


2 fine ſpring in the midſt of a grove of yew frees, which 


| flows 1 in an extraor 
cov Do, Io miles 


manner at certain times. 
Lond. is ſituated on the edge 


1 Banſtead downs, and has 2 large * delonging = | 
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the Arc h- biſhop of Canterbury, The church is reckon- 
ed both the fineſt and largeſt in the whole county, and 
has ſeveral curious and elegant monument. 
EAxs TEA D- pow Ns, in its neighbourhood, are remark- 
able for their fine ſoft carpet ground, the pretty villages 
which ſurround them, and their enchanting proſpect. 
Other antiquities and remarkables not yet mentioned 
are; I. The remains of a Roman camp of about 12 
acres, at Walton upon Thames, to which there runs a 
rampart with its'trench from St. George's-hill, 2. a mi- 
litary work of an orbicular form near Wimbledon, called 
Benſbury, where Cheaulm, king of the weſt Saxons, 
fought and defeated one of the Eentiſh generals. 3. At 
Effingham, 8. W. of Leatherhead, are the foundations 
of buildings, which denote that it was once a town of 
great note. It is ſaid to have had 16 churches in it. 4. 
Aldbury, 5 miles E. of Guildford, is the platform of a 
Roman temple. The place is alſo remarkable for a per- 
foration or paſſage of at leaſt a furlong in length, dug 
through the bottom of a great hill, and leading into a 
fine valley. It was intended for a way to the houſe, then 
the ſeat of Hen, Duke of Norfolk; but the deſign being 
hindred by a rock, it is now only preſerved and admired 
as a 2 5. The river Mole, which, at a place cal- 
led the Swallows, ſinks into the earth, and, according to 
tradition, works its way under ground to Leatherhead, 
| whereit is ſuppoſed to riſe again, and direct its courſe to 
tie Thames. But this laſt has been already mentioned, 
and in ſome meaſure accounted for. DE TIES 


$4. » 


Duke of Newcaftle's, at Clermont, between King- 
ſton and Cobham. JS A CA SR : Wy. 
rr ]“ 


© ESHER-PLACE, the ſeat of the late — ry Pelham, 
Eq; It is fituated on the Mole, and was built by Wi- 
lian Wainfleet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, about the year 
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 BETCHWoRTH-CASTLE, the ſeat of Abraham Tucker, 
Eſq; is ſituated on a fine eminence near the river Mole. 
Puke of Argyle's, at Sudbrook, near Kingſton. 
Duke of Grafton's, at Noneſuch, near Richmond. 
Duke of Roxburgh's, on Bagſhot- heath. 5 
Earl of Angleſea's, at Farnborough, near the heath, 
Earl of Portmore's, at Weybridge. RE 
Earl of Aylesford's, at Aldbury, near Guildfogd. 
Earl of Effingham's, at Great Buckham, 5 miles from 
Guildford. f 5 


Lord North and Guildford's, at Durdans, near Ep- 


A on 8 
Lord Trevor's. at Peckham, 3 miles from London. 


Late Lord Windſor's, at Beachworth, near Darking. 


Lord Baltimore's, at Woodcote, near Epſom. - 
Lord St. John's, at Batterſea, near London. | 
Lord Onflow's, at Clendon-place, near Guildford. 

Right Hon. Arthur Onflow's, Eſq; at Imber-court, 
near Thames Ditton, and Kingſton. ; 


Denzil Onflow's, Eſq; at Pyriford, on the river Wey. 


Sir Francis Vincent's, at Stoke Dalbernoon. 
Mr. Evelyn's, at Wootton, near Leith-hill. 
Mr. Harvey's, at Combe-Nevil, near Kingfton. 
Mr. Travis's, at Epſom. This houſe and the beau- 
tiful gardens belonging to it, are remarkable for being 
fituated in a chalk pit. 
The Moors, at Lotherſley, near Guildford, and at 
Fetcham, near Leatherhead. 5 
Mr. Temple's, at Moor- park, 2 miles from Farnham, 
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IS bounded oa the N. by Surry, on the E. by Kent, on 
the W. by Hampſhire, and on the S. by the Britiſh chan- 
nel; which indeed almoft half ſurrounds it towards the 
S. and E. It is about 65 miles in length, 29 in breadth, 


and 107 in circumference ; is divided into 6 rapes, which 


have each its caſtle, river, and foreſt ; and ſubdivided 


into 
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into ö 5 hundreds, wherein are reckoned 312 pariſhes, one 


— 


city, 18 market- towns, and 1060 villages, hamlets and 


| chapelries. The principal rivers are the Arun, the Adur, 
the Ouſe and the Rother; beſides which are the Lavant, 


the Cuck meer, the Aſhburn, and the Auſten.  - 


The ſoil is various, the hilly parts leis fruitful than the 


others, the vales, eſpecially in that called the Weald, 


dirty but very fertile. On the ſea-coaft are very high 
green hills, called the South-Downs, well known to 
travellers for their beautiful proſpect, but better to thoſe 
who deal in wool or ſheep, there being great numbers 
bred here, whoſe wool; which is very fine, is too often ex- 


ported clandeſtinely to France. The middle part of the 
county is delightfully chequered with meadows, paſtures, 
groves, and cornfields, which produce great quantities of 
wheat and barley. The N. quarter is ſhaded with woods, 
from whence great quantities of excellent timber are car- 
ried to the dock-yards, and of charcoal to the iron-works, 
in the eaſtern part of the count. | 


CHICESTER, or city of Ciſſa, 63 miles from Lond. 


ſtands on a plain near an arm of the ſea. It is a very neat 
but ſmall city, walled about in a circular form, in which 


are 4 gates, opening to the four principal ſtreets, which 


meet in the center, where is a beautiful croſs. All the 
ſpace or quarter, between the W. and S. gates, is taken 


up with the cathedral, the Biſhop's-palace, the Dean's, _ 


prebendaries and vicars houſes. The church itſelf is not 


large, but very neat, with a high ſtone "ſpire of an 


oCtagonal form, eſteemed a compleat piece of architecture. 
In the N. E. corner is a well furniſhed library. 


A little mile to the N. is a Roman camp of an oblong 


ſquare ; and about 2 miles more N. is Rooks-hill, upon 


which is ſtill to be ſeen an old camp. the form circular, 
from which it may be concluded to be Daniſh. $17 
Eleven miles N. of Chicheſter, 52 from Lond. in the 


Lond. road, is Midhurſt, a market and a borough town: 


A ſmall rivulet, from the river Arun, runs through it. 

ARUNDEL, 10 miles E. of Chicheſter, 55 from Lond: 
had once a good harbour, and veſſels of a conſiderable 
burthen could come up to it; but is now much ruined by 


ſand 


i 
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ſand banks, thrown up by the ſea ; the river is bowever 
ſtill of great uſe, and admits of barges going many miles 
up the county. The town is ſituate on the fide 65 hill, 
overlooked by the caſtle, now the Duke of Norfolk's 
ſeat, on the ſummit. This caſtle is of fo great antiquity, 
that no certain account of its foundation can be found. 
We however know, from authentic records, that it was | 
famous in the time of the Saxon heptarchy.- The an- 
cient Stanes-ſtreet Cauſey, in ſore places 10, in others * 
2 broad, comes to this town out of S by Billinſ- 
ur 

 BRAMBER, 48 miles from Land: is a Small village or 
little ſtreet, near the river Adur, which runs down to 
New Shoreham, and there empties itſelf, It is one of 
the ſvalle boroughs in -Kagl. - Here are the ruins of an 
Ancient caſtle. - 

- STEYNING, about a mile Zens Bramber, and 47 from 
Lond. is a ſmall market and borough town, but boaſts 
of great antiquity, and of having had a priory of Black 
canons, aſterwards changed into a college-for a Dean 
and Secular canons. It is _— a fine ſtream, if- 
wing from a ſpring at the foot of a hi 
- | BROADWATER lies in a bottom, in the lower road 

from Arundel to Shoreham ferry. In the church are ſome 
remarkable inſcriptions. 

 SHOREHAM OLD and NEW. 56 miles from Lond, at 
the mouth of the Adur: the latter, being ſituated nearer 
the eee, is much increaſed. The pariſh church was 
| collegiate. 'This place is-conveniently ſituated 
for 2 and many ſhips are built here. 
HoksRHAM, 35 miles from Lond. is a place of conſi; 
Sable: note, the county affizes being held here once in 

years. Here is a quarry of good either for ty- 
or flooring; and a large _—_ church. 
NEWHAVEN, 56 miles from Lond. at the mouth of the 
5 Ouſe near Seaford, is a ſmall but populous town, with 2 | 
convenient, though little, harbour, made fo by a 1 4 ; 
pier, from whence coals, deals, &c./arc en to Lewes ; 
which no aus vp an e 144.0 | 
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' Adjoining to this haven are very high chalk cliffs, and 
on the hills aboye are found variety of curious foſſils, and 
among the reſt a great quantity of tranſparent ſpar as clear 
as cryſtal, which lies in the earth, in the form of a ſtar, 
irradiating each way, like rays from a centre. Ws 

Another thing remarkable here is a conſiderable quan- 
tity of that ſhell-like foffil, called at the iron furnaces, 
peaſy grey, and is generally found near thoſe places where 
iron ore abounds,  _ F 

In this haven, and on the coaſt from hence to New 
Shoreham, are found great quantities of what the people 
there call Strumbulo. It is black and heavy, of a bitu- 
minous quality, and burning very well, ſerves the poor 
people for e TO eee 

SEAFORD, between New Haven and Beachy head, is 
in the liberty of the cinque ports, and though but a ſmall 


fiſhing town, is built with ſtone and late, and defended 


by a good fort. | | 
EAST GRINSTEAD, 12 miles from Horſham, 33 miles 
from Lond. once a conſiderable town, but now called 


Eaſt Grinſtead the Leſs, to diſtinguiſh it from the market 


town of that name in this country. 85 : | 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 50 miles from Lond. and 8 


| Lewes, is a large port, between Shoreham and New 


Haven, It is a populous town, chiefly inhabited by fiſher- 
men, who go from hence to Yarmouth fiſhing fair, on 
the Norfolk coaſt, and are there employed by merchants 
to catch herrings. The fituation is exceeding pleaſant. 
Near it are beautiful paſtures, ſpacious fertile corn-fields 
ſurrounded, except on the ſea ſide, with fine downs, where 
great flocks of ſheep are fed, and whoſe wool is exceed- 
ing fine. | | | : dts 
_ LEWEs, 50 miles from Lond. one of the chief towns 
in the county, for extent, populouſneſs and fine build. 
ings; ſituated in an open champaign country, on a riſing 
ground, on the edge of the delightful ſouth downs. It 
has 2 handſome ſtreets, beſides large ſuburbs, and 6 pa- 
rſh caurches. On the river Ouze, to which it joins, 
are ſeveral-iron mills, where cannon are caſt for merchant 
ihtips, and other uſeful _— of that kind carried on. 
” . The 
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Ihe ſoil round it is eſteemed the richeſt in Engl. From 


© 
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a windmill near this town is a proſpect of 1o large ex- 
tent, as is ſcarce to be equalled in Europe. On the E. fide 


of the town has formerly been a camp, with a caſtle, part 


of which is ſtill remaining, from whence there is a de- 


lightful proſpect, and a pleaſant winding walk from the 
bottom to the ſummit. This caſtle and the, priory near 
it were founded by William de Warren, E. of Surry; A. 
D. 1078. And the place is famous for a bloody battle 


between Hen. III. and his Barons. 


. EASTBORNE or EBORNE lies under the promontory, 
ſo famous for the loſs of ſhips,. called Beachy-Head, in 
which are ſeveral caverns like vaults, made by the ſea; 


The height of theſe famous cliffs is about 500 feet. 


' PEVENSEY js ſituated in a large extenſive plain, called 


Penſey-Marſh, where great numbers of cattle are con- 
ſtantly fed. In this place is a caſtle, whoſe walls include 
nine acres, perhaps the largeſt area of any in Engl. It 
was built by Wm. the Conqueror; but in all probabi- 
lity on the remains of a more ancient ſtructure, for in 


the ruins of the walls are ſtill to be feen regular ſtrata of 


Roman and Britiſh bricks. 


_ BATTEL, 37 mils from Lond. fo called from that de- 


cilive battle fought near the place between, K. Harold 


and W. the Conqueror. It is at preſent moſt remarka- 


ble for gunpowdcr, that made here being eſteemed prefe- 


rable to any other in Engl. The old Abbey, of which 
_ the gateway is ſtill entire, was built by the Conqueror 


on the. very ſpot where Harold fell, as a memorial of his 
victory, who ordered maſs to be ſaid there for the ſouls 


_ thoſe that fell in the conflict. ; | 


HASTINGS, 62 miles from Lond. a large town, and is 


one of the cinque ports, had a good harbour, now pretty 
much choaked with ſand. E 


RYE, 64 miles from Lond. on the edge of Kent, is 2 
handſome town pleaſantly ſituated on the 


which affords a delightful proſpect towards the ſea. It is 


- fortified and waſhed on 2 fides by the tide, and on the E. 


by the river Rother, which 
It is one of the cinque ports. 


it a ſort of Peninſula: 


ſide of a hill, 


In- 


and ſome of them 


of which there are ſtil} ſome remains, buil 
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' WINCHELSEA, 71 miles from Lond. is ſeated at the 


corner of the, county. This was doubtleſs a very ancient 
town, the ſtreets were all paved, and at right angles, fo 


that they were divided into 32 ſquares or quarters. Th 
ſtone work of its 3 gates are ſlanding, though 3 miles a- 


| fander over the fields. In many places of the town are 


fine ſtone arched vaults, for We goods, in which 
the weavers now work at the new manufactur of Cam 
bricks, eſtabliſhed in "His place by means. of the French 
priſoners that were ſtatiotied here in the late war. On 
account of the numbet᷑ of theſe vant, Winchelſea was 
choſen, in preference tg an other TS org for this ma- 

N Lot a x df 1 
vaults 7 op been "ofigi gina 400 25 


5 G for, ee poſſibly be known, they having 


neglected and uſeleſs man hundred years, * df 
them filled with rubhiſſi, hut now'appear to be as good 
as any in the world ſor cis buſineſs,” diinks lat and dry, 

Jarge enough to hold a dozen looms or 
more, and are infinitely better in all reſpects, than what 


are uſed by the weavers-in Cambray, Valenciennes; St. 


any other place in France. Many ruinous ma- 
tetials t buildings, ate ſo butie; that” the 
ſtreets having been turned into eorn-fields, the plough 
goes over the firſt loors.of houſes. Of 3 churches now 
only the chancel of one remains. It had alſo a monaſtery, 
t by W.deBuck- 
ingham. The caſtle was built for the defence of che od 
town, which was 2 or 3 miles from the {ite of the pre- 
ſent,” had 18 pariſhes ehurches, and was of great con- 
ſequence, it was ſwallowed up by the ſca, N. D. "1250, 
and rebuilt in Edw. I. reign. 

" PETWORTH, 5 miles from Chicheſter, 4 from Lond. 
is a large handſome town, and adorned” with ſeveral ele- 
gant ſeats, ' The church is large, and contains ſeveral 
eurious monuments of the Pierces Earls of Notthumber- 


re 


27 


land, ſeveral of whom ane here dane in e vault. 
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© ANTIQUITIES. 
Beſides thoſe already mentioned.  _ © 
| BEGEHAM-ABBEY, founded by Ralph de Dene, in the | 
reign of Hen. II. 
© BOXGROVE-PRIORY, was founded in the reign of Hen, 
I. by Robert de Haye, of Halnaker. 
 BODIHAM-CASTLE, ſituated on the river Rother, was 
built v7 the Dalyw 3 2 who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Edw. III. It is now the ſeat of Sir John Webſter, Bart. 
AMBERLEY-CASTLE, Was built by William Read, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
| HURSTMONCEUX-CASTLE, ſtands near the old Claer- 
Penfayel-coittons, It now . to Francis Hare Nay- 
lor, . / 


SEATS... 5 
The Earl of Egremont Ss, at 1 5 
The Duke of Norfolk's, at Arundel Caſtle. „„ 
e Richmond's at Goodwood near Chi- 
Tas? 7 
Ls Thomas Ackland, ot cknction: 4 miles from Chi- 

. cheſter. - 
| STANSTEAD, belonging to the Hon. James Lumley, 
Eſq; ſeven miles from Chicheſter. 

. UPPARK, . aaron eatherſton Haugh, 

5 miles from Stanſtead. 

— Duke of Newcaftle's, at Halland, 6 miles from 
wes. 
The D. of Dorſet 3, at Buckhurſt, Cid 1 
The E. of Winchelſea's, at the town of that name. 

The E. of Thanet's, at Bolbrook, 4 miles from Hor- 

ſham. 

15 ASHBURNHAM-PLACE;) belonging to the E. of Aſh- 
burnham, eight miles from Haſtings. 
 COWDRY, belonging to L. Montague, near Midhurſt. 

Lord —— * * a . 1 from 
Eaſt Grinſtead 8 ts 

Lord Irwin's, at Hills, near Horne, | 

_ FURLE, the ſeat we hacks Gage, ba near Lewes. 
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1s bounded by Suſſex on the S. W. by Surrey on the W. 


by the Streights of Dover on the 8. E. by the Downs, 


-on the E. and on the N. by the Thames, which ſeparates 


it from Eſſex. It is about 60 miles in length, 30 in 
breadth, and 160 in circumference: contains five lathes, 
68 hundreds, two cities, 408 pariſh churches," 30 con- 
ſiderable towns, 11 80 villages, and about 1,248,000 acres. 


It is diſtinguiſhed into three parts, each of which are 


different, both with regard to air and ſoil ; the eaſtern or 
upper part being that contiguous to the Downs and the 
mouth of the Thames ; the middle and parts near Lond. 
and the lower parts about Romney-marſh, called the 
Weald of Kent. FERC * e 3 

KENT abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, 
paſtures, and woods of oak, beech, and cheſnuts, and 
fine orchards of cherries and apples. The principal rivers + 
are the Medway, the Darent and Stour. The inhabi- 
tants, who are ſaid to have been the firſt eonverts to 
chriſtianity, glory in the defence they made for their li- 
berties, a feveal invaders of Britain; fewer marks 
of conqueſt, and greater privileges being found here than 
in other counties. e 05 e e 

CANTERBURY, 56 miles from Lond. is the chief ei 
of this county, and the metropolitan ſee of all England. 
It was called by the Britons,” Caer-Kent, i. e. the city 
of Kent, by way of eminence. Canterbury caſtle was 
built a little before the conqueſt, with an intention, per- 
haps, to repel the invaſion and d ations of the Danes. 
The cathedral is a noble pile of Gothic architecture, and 
had, before the-reformation, 37 altars, now reduced to 
one. Seven Kings have been interred in this church, and 
St. Auguſtine with the 7 Archbiſhops that ſueceeded him 
lic in one vault, Here was the ſhrine of Thomas Bec- 
ket, ſo famous for its riches offered by votaries and pil- 
grims from all parts. Eraſmus, who ſaw it, ſays, that the 
chapel glittered all over with jewels of ineftimable value, 
and that gold was one of the meaneſt treaſures of this 
"" WY ſhrine. 
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Marine. Among the ruins of the Roman and Saxon 
| a th and of many religious houſes, are the walls of 
As faid to have — a chriſtian temple before St. 
Auguſtine's time. On the N. ſide of the city, at Dun- 
; 23 are the ruins of a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
t during the wars between the Danes and Normans. 
To gates of the monaſtery, built by Ethelbert, King of 
| 2 ee the requeſt of Auſtin the 
k, are ſtill remaining. ns: abode — 
minated from its 6 gates, 1 f pariſh churches, a French 
charity ſchool, and 3 others, 7 hoſpitals, a ſumptuous 
market houſe, and an exceeding n cant, wh ich 
ſupplies the city with water. 
. ROCHESTER, 30 miles from S and thefame 
from Lond. lies in the valley, on the E. fide of the Med. 
way, and, next to Canterbury, is the oldeſt ſee in Eng- 
land. Its cathedral is ſaid to have been built by . 
bert, of Kent. Here was formerly a wooden bridge 
over the Medway ; but in the reign of Edw. III. it was 
taken down, and one of ſtone erected, conſiſting of 25 
arches, eſteemed one of the fineſt in Eng. 1 Rocheſter ap- 
=m to have been 8 Roman ftation, from the Roman 
ng-ſtreet Teng through the town. It had a 
_ caltle, doit of in Noemandy ; 
but it is now . to ruin. 1 
_ CHATHAM is, as jt were, a ſuburb toRocheſter, and 
perkaps the compleateſt naval arſenal in the world. It 
was built by Charles II. and has ſince been the ſtation of 
—— The dock was indeed begun by Queen 
Elizabeth, but received wonderful im ts by ber 
"fuccefiors. At Chatham alſo is repoſited chat ſuperb fund 
of naval charity, called the Cheſt at Chatham, inftituted 
for the relief of 4x ſick and wounded ſeamen, in the ſer- 
© MAIDSTONE, 9 miles from Rocheſter, and 36 from 
London, is a large town. Its chief trade is 
linen and thread, and in the country adjacent are many 
antat ions of hops. Here is a fine ſtone bridge over the 
edway, which waſhes this town ; and as the tide flows | 


t 0 ; 79 
up to the place, the river is navigable for barges and {mall 
| veſſels of — or 60 n 8 
RUMNEY, OLD and NEW; the former, which lies a 
little to the 8. W. of the latter, was a large town, con- 
ſiſting of 12 wards, 5 churches, a priory and an hoſpital ; 
but being deſerted by the ſea, is now of no note. The 
new town, which is 73 miles from Lond. and one of the 
4 cinque ports, ſituated on a high gravelly hill, near the 
middle of the marſh, is compleatly built, and well inha- 
bited. Its chief trade is grazing cattle in that extenſive 
level of very rich paſture, called Romney-Marſh, at ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive periods inned from the ſea, which by little 
and little withdrew itſelf from that part ofthe coaſt. This 
marſh is computed to be 14 miles long and 8 broad, in- 
_ cluding the adjacent marſhes of Walland and Gulford ; 
and has two towns, 19 pariſhes, and 44, 200 acres of the 
richeſt paſture in England. 1 3 | 
 HITHE, 13 miles from Rumney, 63 from Lond. one 
of the cinque ports, though it can at preſent hardly be 
called a port, being ſhut up with ſand banks. In a vault 
under the church is a ſurpriſing collection of bones and 
ſkulls of a gigantick ſize, placed in as good order as books 
in a library, with an inſcription, denoting that they are 
the remains of the Danes, killed in a battle near this place, 
before the Norman conqueſt. The pile is 28 feet in 
length, 6 in breadth, and 8 in heighth. Near it, amon 
other natural curioſities, are very hard ſorts of ſtones, mo 
of which are replete with forms of cockles and other kinds 
of ſhell fiſh ; but not the leaſt appearance of their having 
ever been really ſhells, this terreſtrial mimickry of ſhell 


fiſh conſiſting of nothing more than the common ſub- 


ftance of the ſtone. Here is a fine paved military-way 
from hence to Canterbury, which evidently appears to 
de the work of the Romans; it is called Stony-ſtreet. At 
- a ſmall diſtance is a caſtle, -on the declivity of a hill, con- 
taining ten acres; it is a noble piece of antiquity, and is 
thought to be the Portus Lemanis of the Romans; this 
is far from being improbable, as the ſea doubtleſs came 
=, thus far, and as the remains of the walls contain many 
Roman bricks, and a very —— cement, fo * 
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as ſtill to retain 
The walls were compoſed of the 
ed, and flints. OE; 55 
DOVER, 6 miles from Deal, and 71 from Lond. ano- 
ther of the cinque ports, built under a ridge of chalky cliffs, 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of a ſemi-circle which form a kind 
of bay or harbour. One of the ſtreets is called Snare- 
gate, from the dreadful rocks of chalk that hang over it. 
At the S. E. entrance of the town are the remains of an 
hoſpital, founded by Hubert de Burgh, E. of Kent. On 
the pier of Dover K. Henry the VIIIth expended 80,0001. 
for making a bulwark, which from Arcliff ran far out 
into the ſea to the eaſtward; alſo in the reigns of Henry 
the VIIth and Edward the VIth great care was taken 
to make this harbour good, and keep it in repair. The 
pier was finiſned A. D. 1585, by Q. Elizabeth's care. 
It was Sir John Thompſon, C1. parſon of St. James's in 
Dover, that made the draught, and propoſed to King Hen. 
the VIiIth the repairing the harbour and making the pier, 
which was begun in 1533, and was compiled of two rows 
of main poſts, and great piles of 25 or 26 feet in length, 
which vere let into holes hewn in the rocks, and ſome 
were ſhod with iron, and driven down into the chalk 
ground; the poſts and piles were faſtened ther wi 
iron bands, bolts, &c. and the interſtices filled with great 
chalk ſtones, beach, &c. but the bottom was all great 
rocks of ſtone, of twenty tons each, brought from Folk- 
flone thither, on frames of timber ſupported by empty 
_  caſks, &c. on the water, at a ſmall expence; and by the 
contrivance of one John Young, to whom the King grant- 
ed a penſion for his eg The pier was not finiſh- 
ed by 350 feet ſo far as its foundation went, which was 
- called the Mole-head, and was made of rocks brought 
from a place called Hark-cliff, or the Caſtle-key, and 
Folkſtone. . RR TI a : IJ | " 
DOVER CASTLE is ſituated upon the ſouthern end of 
that long ridge of rocks or fteep cliffs, which run from 
Deal to that opening which forms Dover harbour, and re- 
_ ceives the little river into the ſea. Inſtead of attempting ts 
deſcribe theſe cliffs, we ſhall recall to the reader's remem- 
' brance Shakeſpeare's beautiful lines in his King Lear. 


icks above mention- 


perhaps more than its original hardneſs | 


A 


_ -- EINE * 1 ö 
ee There is a cliff, whole hig we bending head | 

«© Looks fearfully on the confined deep— --- 

„How dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes fo low ! h 
« The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

<« Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. Half way down  * 
“ Hangs one that gathers ſamphire : dreadful trade! 

« Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

<< The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach  _ 

« Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 


„ Diminiſhed to her cock“; her cock, a buoy - 


« Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmurin r 
That on th' unnumbered idle pebbles chaſes, | £4 
Cannot be heard ſo high. I'll look no more, 
“ Left my brain turn, and the deficient light 
« Topple down headlong.””  - rt Los 
The caſtle is ſaid to contain 35 acres of land, 6 wherdef 
were taken up by the old buildings. It lays chim to 
cat antiquity :' ſeveral old writings ſay it was built by 
ius Cæſar; but the lofty tower was built by Henry 
II. about the year. 1156. Dover caſtle has been always 
eſteemed a fortreſs of great conſequence, and was by the 
| Saxons deemed: the key to the kin „ but ic is too 
high to hurt any ſhip at ſea, and by and could not ſtand 
a formal ſiege half a day. When William the- conque- - 
ror had an eye upon this kingdom, he made Harold fwear 
to deliver him up this caſtle,. with the well, Which is 
360 feet deep; ſaid to · de the work of Julius Cæfr, and 


4 
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which ſupplies the caſtle with water. It is called by the 


name of Mr. Watſon's cellar, and is round, large, and 
lined to the bottom with freeſtone. The remains of 
the royal palace, the chapel, ſtables, and offices here 
ſhew the whole to have been very grand. There is kept 
here a great curioſity, commonly called Queen Elizabeth; 
pocket pi iſtol; it is a braſs cannon; fuppoſed to be the 
longeſt in the world, being 22 feet, and was preſenteꝗ 
to that princeſs by the ſtates of Utreeht. It Is 
pounds of powder, and ſome ſay it will throw a ball fever 
miles. One part of the fortification is a circular wor”. 
in which ſtands an old church, faid to have been built b. 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King · in Britain, out of ſome oy 
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the Roman ruins; and indeed a die rr u i C 
ſhews plain remains of Roman work; it is in farm of a | 


2 Near this place Cæſar probably landed, at both 
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In the way to 


i» . > hoe 7 
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guns. In ths middle is a * tower wit 


croſs, — the middle tower ſquare; but the ſtone vera 
dows. are more modern. The greateſt curioſity, 
Roman pharos, or watch tower, at the W. yore 


was a ring of bells, which Sir George Rook got removed 


to Portſmouth. On another rock, over againſt the caftle, 
and almoſt as high, are the remains of another old watch- 
tower, called Bredinſton, and by the vulgar, Devil's drop; 
from the ſtrength of the —— by Durell, and others, 
it is called — Cæſaris. Below. the caſtle, under its 
ſteepeſl cliff, near the ſea, is a ſtrong fort, and her 


oppoſite to it, on the W. ſide of the harbour. 


SANDWICH (probably ſo called from being a andy 
town) 10 miles from Canterbury, 70 from London, the 
een and the 

land, at the bottom of a bay, 1 
It was formerly walled — but now only 
K and W. ſides, with a rampart and ditch on 
the other. Edward the confeſſar reſided here a great 


his deſcents upon Britain; it being more likely than Deal. 
r the deſcription he gives of the place. 
uffered much in the wars with the Danes, &. being 
ng Canute, in 1015, inhumanly ſlit 

the noſes, and cut the hands, of fuck Engliſh as were 
given to Swain his father for hoſtages, In 1217 it was 


Ddurnt by the French. In 1457 the French again plun- 


dered and burnt this town, landing 1 500 hundred men, 
and killing the mayor and other. officers. Before the 

are two Roman tumuli; and on the S. fide by the 
hore are 6 large. e broad ce tumuli, at equal diſtances. 


eal we paſs by 
SANDOWN CASTLE, built together with Deal and 
Walmer caſtles, by Hen. VIII. to defend the coaſt when 


he apprehended an invaſion, after he had thrown off the 


Togg's yoke, and provoked the Emperor by the divorce 

rine. It conſiſts of four lunets of very 
Sick ſtone arched work, with many holes for _ 
a eiſ- 
tern 


d F 8 © 


* 
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Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Durham, afterwards converted 
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tern on the top of it, and underneath an arched cavern, 


bomb-proof. The whole is encompaſſed of” a foflee, over 
which is a draw-bridge. 


QUEENBOROUGH, 34-miles from Loe is a borough 


town, on the W. fide of the iſland of Sheppey, on the 


bank of the Medway. v1 


_  SHEPPEY ISLAND, 7 miles from Rocheſter, Bes be- 


tween E. Swale and W. Swale, the 2 mouths of the 
Medway, of which the former falls into the ſea, and the 
latter into the Thames; it is 21 miles round, very fruitful 
in corn, and always 'feeds a multitude of ſheep, from 
which it takes its name. The common way to it from 


RR is by King's ferry: The ſalt marſhes in this Hand - 


uce abundance of marine plants, and are viſited by 
„ in the ſummer ſeaſon. In this iſland, on the 
N. fide, are numbers of natural curioſities found in the 


cliffs; and ſeveral on the beach, conſiſting of ſine tranſpa- 


rent ſpars, like cryſtal : there are alſo among theſe a ſort 
of large ſtone, which, when broken, reſembles bees wax, 


in ſeveral of which there is a curious irradiation, in the 


form of a ſtar, uſually called the ſtarry waxen vein: be- 
fide which are many curious ſhells. _ 
SHEERNEss, 2 miles from Queenborough, 12 from Ro- 


chefter, 3 from Blackſtakes, 37 from London, is a town 


conliſting of 3 clean ſtreets, EL a regular fortification and 
a line of wry cannon. Here is allo a yard for building 
five, which are generally 5th and 6th rates, and the 
channel from hence to Rocheſter affords a fafe ſtation 


for ſhips. On the 2 ſhores of the Medway are 2 caſtſes, 


Upnor and Gillingham, which defend all the ſhips riding 
above them. 

BROMLEY, 9. miles from Tome, remarkable for te 
palace of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and 2 college * 
tal for 20 clergymens widows. 

ELTHAM, 2 miles from Woolwich, 7 from London, a 
pleafant little town, full of good houſes. © Phe ancient 
family of the Veſcis had here their capital manſion, which 


Ie is e ir John Shaw, Bart. 


into a yl res 25 go ve itto Eleanor, conſort. to Ed. J. 
: SEVEN= 
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I SEVENDAKE, or as it is often called, SENNOCK, from 
tall oaks formerly nearit, is 20 miles from London, and 
famous for ancient battles. It is remarkable for an hoſ- 
pital and ſchool, bo:h well endowed. —_ 

_ DARTFORD, 7 miles from Woolwich, 16 from Lon- 
don, is a handſome large town, ſituated on the river Da- 
rent. The firſt paper mill in England was built here, 
alſo the firſt for flitting bar iron. Edw. III. built a nun- 
nery here, which Hen. VIII. converted into a palace. In 
the heath and fields adjacent to Carysford, about 3 miles 
from Bromley, are ſeveral caves from 10 to 20 fathom 
deep, narrow at the mouth and wide at the bottom; faid 
to have been receptacles for the wives, children and ef- 
fects of the Saxons, whilſt they were at war with the 
Britons. ew 1 
. TUNBRIDGE, or town of bridges, fo called becauſe the 
river Ton, and 4 other ſtreams of the river Medway, 
which riſe in the Weald, run hither; over each of which 
is a ſtone bridge, 29 miles from London, and 5 S. E. of 
. Sevenoake, has at preſent the ruins ofa caſtle, which ſhew 
it to have been very large. It was built by Richard de 
Clare, E. of Brionie in Normandy. The caſtle hill af- 
fords a very beautiful proſpect of the town and adjacent 
country. The river Medway is made navigable up to 
it, ſince which the town has flouriſhed : The priory, of 
which there til] are conſiderable remains, was founded 

alſo by Richard de Clare, E. of Brionie. 
Five miles from Tunbridge town, and 34 from Lon - 
don, at the very edge of the county, are TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS; much frequented on account of their mineral 
Waters.“ Theſe wells, are at the bottom of the walks, 
.which ate handſomely paved; on one fide is the aſſembly 
room, the coffee rooms, the bookſellers libraries, ſhops 
for jewellers, milliners, toys, china, and Tunbridge ware, 
which is made here to great perfection out of holly, 
.cherry-tree and ſycamore; of which a great quantity 
-grows hereabout. On the other fide of the walks are 
coffee rooms, another aſſembly room and taverns, and a 
few houſes for Lodgings. . muſic gallery is in the 
middle of the walks, which are beautifully ſhaded with 
For a d. ſcription of Tur bridge Wells ſee Mr, Derrick's Letters. | 


trees: 


— 
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| trees: a Piazza extends from the upper end to the bot- 


tom, quite down to the wells. The houſes and lodg- 
ings are very neat and commodious; moſt of them on 
the hills contiguous, called Mount Sion, Mount Ephraim; 


and Mount Pleaſant. The high rocks are about a mile 
from the walks, of which there are a vaſt number ad- 


joining to each other, ſeveral of them are 70 or 80 feet 


high; and at many places there are cliffs and cavities, 


that lead through them by narrow dark paſſages; and 
their being ſituated among the woods, by a little winding 


brook, makes them afford a moſt retired, GO: 
delightful ſcene. 


 LENHAM, a little town at t the Gini of the 1 a:ri- 


yuler, which falls into the Medway at Maidſtone, 48 | 
miles from London, 9 from Maidſtone, * + 


- $ITTINGBORN, 41 miles from London, is-2/neat and 
well-built village, and a conſiderable thorough-fare to 


ver. The Red Lion inn is remarkable — an ontertalgs 
ment given to Hen. V. and his retinue, on their return 


from rance, the whole expence of wich wn no more 


than gs. and gd. 


WYE, 10 miles from Lenbam, 5 57 from n 
on the river Stour, over which it has _—_ bridge. Its 1 
which has not been long rebuilt, is a = 
- ASHFORD, 10 miles from Hithe, 57. bee ice. 
ſtands in the road from London to Hithe, at a — — 
a rivulet, near the head of the Stour. Here is a large 
church, which was formerly collegiate. We ſhall finiſh 


the topography of Kent, with a furvey of the ee 


places on the coaſt. 


xp in Romney Marſh, 75 miles from Ln is 
pretty populous, and the chief town in Weymarſh, in 
which is Dungeneſs, well known to ſailors: 
FOLKSTONE,, 4 miles from Hithe, 69 from London, 
one of the cinque ports, and has a harbour for ſmall ſhips 


here are Sei — a watch-tower, on a hill called Caſtle : 
Hill. The antiquity of this town is ſufficiently proved 
dy the great number of Roman coins, and Britiſh or Ro- 


man bricks, which are freq .ently found here. 
— SANDGATE CASTLE built by Hen. VIII. lies on ebe 
La ſhore, a little to the S. of Folkſtone, has — good 


* 


36 r 


houſes in it, and 16 guns or more to defend the fiſhing 
craft from inſults of privateers in time of war. 

DEAL, 4 miles from Sandwich, 74 from bead 4 is 
a handſome large town. Here ſhips generally ſtop, if 
home ward bound, to diſpatch letters, and notify their ar- 
rival; if outward bound, to take in freſh proviſion. This 
town is now become very populous, from the reſort of 
ſeaman lying in the Downs. It is defended on the N. 
dy Sandown Caſtle, and on the S. by Deal Caſtle; at 
a ſmall diſtance is Walmer Caſtle, in each of which are 


many things remarkable. Theſe three were built by 


Hen. VIII. Hence to Dover there is a ridge of rocks, 
ſtretching 7 miles along the ſhore, which abounds with 
Samphire. 


ISLE OF THANET, about miles in length from E. to 
W. and 8 miles from N. to. contains 10 pariſhes, but 
only 7 pariſh churches. The lower ſide of the iſland, on 
the 8. and 8. W. abounds in paſturage, but it lies low 
and marſhy, and the inhabitants of it are much ſubject to 
agues. On the upper part, to the E. and N. it is ſepe- 
rated from the ocean by a * A perpendicular cliff of 

chalk. In ſome of the low marſhes near the ſea, a — 4 . 
ſield is opened to the obſervation of the curious botani 
many rare and valuable plants being found there. The pro- 
— quantity of fennel, which grows wild, forms, in 

ſome places near the ſea, hedges of almoſt a mile in length. 

If the value of the honey which is produced here was 
known, the inhabitants would certainly take care to pro- 
cure more of it. It is remarkably fine, and probably re- 
ceives its peculiar advantage of flavour from the great 
abundance of wild thyme which the bees every where 
| nd on the banks and in the hedge rows. 


MARGATE, or ST. JOHN's, is fituated on the N. ſide 


of the iſland, and is a member of the town and port of 

Dover, to which it is ſubje& in all matters of civil ju- 
riſdiction. It lies 72 miles. S. E. of London. The prin- 
_ Cipal ſtreet is near a mile in length, and built on an eaſy 
deſcent, by which means the upper part is clean and dry, 
but the lower end much — It is difficult to de- 
termine at what time Margate pier was firſt built ; but 
i ; 1 as, 
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n inning of the level on the 8. fide 05: 4his 
ifand, the ſea has borne harder on the E. and N. ſides, 
ſo that the land on each fide the creek was, in proceſs of 
time, quite waſhed away by the ſea, the inhabitants were 
obliged to build a pier, to prevent their town from being 
overflown. This pier was at firſt but ſmall, and went 
but a little way from the land; but the cliffs fill canti- 
nuing to waſh away, it has been by degrees enlarged to 
what it now is. This pier is maintained and preſerved: 
certain rates or payments, called droits, for all goods and 
| commodities ſhipped or landed. The principal houſe 
of entertainment is THE NEW. INN, kept by Mitchener. 
The bathing- rooms are not large, but convenient. There 
are three of theſe rooms which employ eleven machines 
till gear the time of high water, which, at the ebb of the 
tide, ſometimes runs two or three hundred yards into the 
bay. J he ſands are fo ſafe and clean, and « conve- 
nience for bathing is carried to ſo great perſeQtion, that 
it is no wonder this place ſhould =y by fuch 
multitudes of people, who go into the ſea either for 
health or pleaſure. The boys uſually. leave Margate on 
Fridays or Saturdays, and London on Wedneſdays or 
Thurſdays. P rs pay 28. 6d; They ſometinies 
make the paſſage in eight hours, and at others in two or 
three days, juſt as the winds and tides: happen to be for, 
or againſt, — The aſſembly room here is part of 
the new- inn; it ſtands on the parade, and commands a 
fine view of the harbour and roads; and here is a _ 
houſe. When the tide is ebbed, many perſons go on the 
ſands, to collect pebbles, ſhells, ſea-weeds, &c. which, 
altho* of no great value, are eſteemed as matters of cu- 
rioſity by thoſe to whom ſuch objects have not been fa- 
miliar. Theſe ſands extend, for ſome miles, along the 

thore, quite ſmooth and dry, at low water, and may be 
paſſed krone ſafety 6 hours in theday. Here are thoſe ve- 
nerable monuments of antiquity, the banks of Hacken 
down, or field of battle-axes. There are two Tumuli 
or Barrowes, of earth, the tombs of ſome of the chief 
_ officers, killed in a bloody battle, on this ſpot, be- 

tween the Saxons, Engliſh, and the 


. reign 
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King Ethelwolf, in the year 853. In the LIoHT novsr, 
which is a ſtrong octagon building of flint, on an emi- 
nence near the cliff, on the pointof the Nox TH For E- 
LAND, a fire of coals is kept blazing all night, on the 
top of it, for the direction of mariners. | 5 
.  RAMSGATE, in this iſle, is a very neat ſea-port town, 
with many good houſes, but no great trade. The new 
pier, now building there, attracts the admiration of all 
ſtrangers, being the fineſt of its kind in England, or per- 
haps in the world. It is built chiefly of white Purbeck 
ſtone, and extends itſelf into the ocean near 800 feet, be- 
fore it forms an angle. Its breadth at top is 26 feet, in- 
cluding a ſtrong parapet, which runs all along the outſide of 
it. Its depth admits of a gradual increaſe from 18 to 36 
feet. eee which faces to the mM or 8 
more properly) will be of a polya figure. The an- 
gles, of — there will be 5 N 160 feet each, 
or nearly ſo, with octagons at the ends of 60 feet, joined 
to the works already carried on in ftreight lines, will 
complete the whole deſign, leaving an entrance of 200 
feet into a noble and capacious harbour. This is in- 
tended as a place of refuge for ſhips to flee into in hard 
gales of wind from S. E. to E. N. E. when they are ex- 
poſed to the utmoſt danger in the Downs. At Manſton, 
in this pariſh, is a very large cavern, cut out of the chalk, 
and ſupported by pillars of the ſame: it being eſteemed 
curious, many ſtrangers think it worth a viſit. 
F FEVEkSHAM, 48 miles from London, has a bay or 
ereek from the Swale, very uſeful to commerce. Near 
this place are ſome antient pits, 100 feet deep, very nar- 
row at the top, but for what uſe is uncertain.» About 
half a mile from the town there appears in the cliff, a 
ſtratum of ſhells of the white conchites,. in a greeniſh 
fand, not above 2 feet from the beach. The abbey was 
founded by King Stephen, A. D. 1148. and now belongs 
to the Marquis of Rockingham. Tis fo antient a town 
that it was a royal demeſne in 802, and in Kenulfe's 
charter, called the King's Little, Town. King Athel- 
ſtan in 903 ſummoned a great council here, in which he 
enacted ſeveral laws. Here James II. was ſtopped on 


board 
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Phard-a ſnack, when he was Aying away. to F . on 
the arrival of the Pr, of Orange. - _ 
MILTON, 10 miles from Rocheſter, 42 n 
The church is near a mile from the town, which — a 
port for barges, but is ſo hid among the creeks of that 
called the E. Swale, that it is hardly to be ſeen, though 
it is a large town, with a conſiderable market for corn, 
fruit, and other proviſions ; but it is moſt remarkable for 
the quantity and goodneſs of its oyſters, T 
GRAVESEND, 22 miles from London, is a prentitne 
place, full of ſeamen: the church is one of the 50 new 
ones, built by act of parliament. . 
WOOLWICH, 3 miles from Greenwich, 9 from London, | 
is reckoned, in point of ſeniority, the mother dock of the 
royal navy, and to have furniſhed as many ſhips of war 
as any two docks in England. The whole place is taken 
up with it; the gun yard is called the warren or park, 
where they make trial of their guns, mortars, &c. 7 or 
8000 pieces of ordnance have been laid up here at one 
time for ſhips and batteries, together with ſtores of all 
kinds in great plenty: the largeſt ſhips may ride here 
ſafely, even at low water: a guard ſhip generally rides 
here, eſpecially in time of war: its church is alſo one of 
the 5o new ones. > 
GREENWICH, 5 miles from London. On the top of 
a hill in the park there is a moſt, delightful, proſpect of 
the winding river, London, green meadows, &c. Here 
Charles II. erected a royal obſervatory., The Earl * 
Northampton built an hoſpital here, and liberally en- 
dowed it; and Greenwich particularly boaſts that pe a 
immortal Queen Elizabeth was born there, in the royal 
palace, erected . Duke of Glouceſter, which 3 
was enlarged by VII. and completed by Hen. VIII. 
who Foray reſided there. Charles II. pulled it 
down and began another, which K. William appropri- 
ated for a royal hoſpital for decayed ſeamen, who have 
ſerved their king and country. This ſumptuous edifice 
is ſcarce to be paralled in the world; ; its noble hall is 
finely painted by the late Sir James Thorghill : there is 
alſo a fine ſtatue of K. George II. on. a pedeſtal in the 


Area, 
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0 area, fronting its noble terrace by the Thames, and a moſt 
elegant chapel is lately erected. The number of diſabled 
or ſuperannuated ſeamen maintained here are about 1000: 

the ſeveral benefactions to this noble charity, hung up 

at the entrance of the hall, amount to 58, 209. beſide 

the late E. of Derwentwater's eſtate of near 900 C. 2 
year, voted by parliament to this uſe. The heath near 
this town, called Black-Heath, perhaps from its black 
foil, enjoys a good air, and has been the ſcene of ſeveral | 
ations with rebels, as well as the rendezyous of royal 

armies, On the S. fide of it is an hoſpital, built by Sir 

John Morden. Itisa ſpacious ſtructure, in the form of 
à college, for the reception of decayed merchants, to the 

number of 40. 

cCchAkxL ron, on the N. fide of the heath, is a pleaſant 
well- built village, with one of the fineſt churches in the 
county. At this place is kept up the ridiculous cuſtom | 

of Horn Fair, ſaid to be in memory of an intrigue had 

with a miller's wife by K. John, who compounded for 
his ſafety by a grant of land to the huſband : and he eſta- 
bliſhed a fair here for the ſale of horns, in memory of 


the grant for ever. 


- DEPPFORD, is the firſt town from London in the 
county of Kent, which, tho' it has no market, is divided 
into upper and lower | towns, and has 2 churches, the 
neweſt of which is one of the 50 new churches, lately | 
built by the commiſſioners; but what it is more remarka- 

ble for, is the nobledock, lately much enlarged ; it has a 
wet dock of 2 acres for ſhips, and another of an acre 
and an half for maſts, with all neceſſary offices, &c. 
Here is a corporation, for the benefit of ſeamen and na- 
9 in the form of a college, called e 


ANTIQUITIES. 


* MALLING ABBEY, was founded by Edmond, brother 
to Athelftan, A. D. 944. | 


 RECULYER ABBEY, of which the towers Rill remain, 
was built by one Baſſa, a prieſt. A. D. 669. 
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ALLING TON CASTLE; was built by Bir bend Pore 
cheſter, about the year 1282. 

HEVER CASTLE, built by, Thomas de ee. in he 
reign of Edw. III. now. the ſeat of Robert R 5 
1 
3 CASTLE, builtby * Cobbam, i in 1381. | 

SALTWOOD CASTLE, was built by the Romans. In 
1036 Halden, a noble Saxon, gave it to Egelnoth, Arch- 
biſhop. of Canterbury ; in proceſs of time it came to Sir 
Brook Bridges, Bart. in whoſę family it ſtill continues. 

A FORTIFICATION near Woolwich, on the river Ra- 


venſborn, the area of which is encloſed with treble ram 


parts and ditches, very high and deep, near 2 miles in 
compaſs : ſuppoſed to be a work of the Romans. 
A HARD FLOOR or PAVEMENT near Himton, on the 


Medway. It lies about 6 yards before the ſurface of the 


ground, and is compoſed G hell or ſhell-like ſtones, an 
inch deep, and ſeveral yards over: though they are of 
the conchite fort, and reſeriible the teſtaceous kind of 
ſea fiſh, yet it does not appear, that any floods from the 
river ever reached fo far as this place. 

' KEITH-COTY-HOUSE, a monument of tons ſtones 


near Aylesford, ſome pitched on one end, others lying 
acfroſs ; ſuppoſed to be the tombs of Kentegern and I lor- 


bus, 2 "Daniſh princes, killed here in battle. 


8 ic f 27> CASTLE, 1 mile from Sandwich, is a 


moſt noble remnant of Roman 77 64“ built in the 
time of Theodoſius. It appears to have had two gates; 
a large one in the middle of the weſtern wall, anda * 


in the northern: this gate, having within a Sent 


the figure of a woman's head over it in ſtone, wh = 
e K by ſome to be that of Q. Bertha, was: + called 
the Maiden Gate. The walls, on 3 ſides, are pretty 


entire; and the old walls of a tower, built with flints 


and long bricks, cemented with a ſort of ſand, which by 
time is become as hard asa ſtone: Raman coins are often 
found here. In the way from hence to Sandwich, upon 
an eminence, is the remainder of an amphitheatre; made 
of turf, ſuppoſed to have been for the exerciſe or diver- 

hon of the Roman garriſon. Before Sandwich gate are 


2 Ro- 


% 
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2 Roman tumuli, and to the g. on the ſex-ſhore, are] 6 
large ( Celtic tumuli, at equal diſtances. | 
© SEATS. = „ 
KNOWLE, | near Sevenoaks, belonging to the D. of 
| Dorſet. 
| HOTHFIELD, 1 near Aſhford, belonging to the E. of 
Thanet. $ 
The Earl of Winchelſea's at Entwell. 5 A. 
LEES COURT, fix miles from Canterbury, L. Sondes. 
Earl Stanhope's, at Chevening, near Sevenoaks. _ 
COBHAM-HALL, 6 miles from Chatbans, E. of Darnley. 
Earl of Jerſey's, at Weſtcam, 5 miles from n 
Earl of Aylesford's, at % K + 3 | 
Earl of Dartmouth's, on Black-heath „ 
Earl Cowper's, at Wingham, near Sandwich. Fe. 
HEWER CASTLE, 6 miles from Tae E. Walde- X 
Ve. | 
an of Egmont's at Chatlton, near Black-heath. 
. . +-LEED's-CASTLE, 5 miles from Maidſtone, belonging | 
to the Hon. Robert Fairfax, Eſq; was built by the noble 
family of Crevequer, and forfeited by Robert, ſon of Ha- 
mon de Crevequer, for his adhering to the Barons. |= 
LINSTED-LODGE, near Feverſham, Lord Teynham. 
 FAIRLAWN, near Tunbridge, belonging bo Vane, 
PENSHURST, near Tunbridge, William Perry, Eſq; 
' BROMLEY-HOUSE, a ſeat o the Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
The MOTE, near Maidftone, belonging to L. Romney. 
; SAY'S-COURT, near Deptford, belonging to Mr. Eve- 
n. 
Sir Gregory Page's, at Black-heath. 
Sir John Shaws, and Sir W. Fytche's, near Eltham. 
Right Hon. William Pitt's, at 1 — es near Bromley. 
g * near on; belonging e to 3 F uller, 
> uh 
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* its ſituation, and having been inha- 


bited by Saxons, the middle, between the three king- 


doms of the E, W. and S, Saxons, by which they 
were 


f 


2 


* 


7 


-, 
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were ſurrounded. 11 is bounded on the S8. „e 
which divides it from Surry; on the E. W. b = river 
2 and Mere ditch, which divides it from on 
W. by the river Coln and the Shire Ditch, * ſe- 
— it from Buckinghamſhire; and on the N. by Hert- 


— It is about 21 miles in length, 15 in breadth, 


and 80 in circumference; contains the 2 vaſt cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, 73 pariſhes, beſides chapels 
of eaſe, and 5 market towns, excluſive of the ſaid cities; ; 
is divided into 6 hundreds and 2 liberties. 

The whole county is exceeding fruitful both in corn 
and paſture, and, by the neighbourhood: of London and 


| Weſtminſter, the — rich — pulous in the kingdom. 


LONDON is the metropolis of — the capital of 
all the Britiſh dominions, and the moſt celebrated city in 
the whole-world, for the number and wealth of its inhabi- 
tants, its univerſal commerce, its eſtabliſhments for learn 
ing, and its numerous foundations of charity. It mob 
2 a Roman city, and founded about the y 

It is ſituated on e N. fide of the Tn 
a gentie riſe from that noble river, and ſtands. on a 


| gravelly loamy foil, which greatly conduces to the health 


of its numerous inhabitants. It is encompaſſed with fine 
kitchen-gardens, delightful plains, and beautiful cleva- 
tions, which are adorned with a great number of magni- 
ficent country houſes of its citizens. No city in the world 
is better ſupplied with lights, the allowancefor the. public 
lamps being 10, oool. a year, excluſive of the many pri- 
vate ones belonging to the principal citizens, taverns, &c. 
and with regard to water, almoſt every. houſe is furniſhed 
with pipes, either from the I hames, the new river, or 
the ponds at Hamſtead. The greateſt inconvenience: of 
London is the irregularity of her ſtreets, the narrowneſs 
of ſome of them, and the obſurity thence. reſulting, in 
which moſt of her public edifices ſtand. . Even St. 8. 
is not ſeen to advantage becauſe of the eroud o of buildings 
that ſurround it. This was not the fault of the builder, 
who formed a plan, after the great fire of London in 
1566, which had it been followed, would not only —4 
CNurc conſpicuous on all ſides, but have. 
N placed 


* 


ia the year 610, by Ethelbert, the Saxon k 


There ate two ranges 
fide, one above another, beſides 20 columns at the E. and 


— — is a 


NN NN 
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placed every other public building in a juſt point of view, 


and iven 2 regularity to the whole ci that muſt have 
— beautiful. All the 2 according to 
him, ſhould have been laid out in right lines, with the 


churches in the ſeveral interſections; and the halls of 


the companies that have them, about fifty in number, 


were all to have fronted the ben e, with: a continued 


quay before them. | 
As it would require more room than can be allowed 
in this epitome, to deſcribe the ſeveral parts of the city, 


and its many curious particulars, we ſhall only give a 
e win 


ſhort account 'or _ ae e 
the churches. 

1. Sr. rAUUs e . is juſtly 
ſrnptuous and magnificent proteſtant church in the 
world. This ſtructure is ſuppoſed to have been founded 
On or 
near the place where former chere was At L of N. 
ana. It has feveral times — gs 
hghtning; but by the general con 


Ain 1666 it 


was entirely deſer 1 —— mo- 
del of Sir 


Wren. It is built of fine Portland 
ſtone, in — — reſembling St. Peter's at Rome. 
eack on the out- 


of 120 


four on the W. end, beſides thoſe of the porticoes.” The 


aſcent to the N. portico is by 12 fleps — black marble, 
the dome of which is ſupported by 6 very ſpacious 
columns, and over them the king's arms with the r 5 
ſupported by 2 angels, under whoſe” feet are a lion and 


an unicorn. The aſcent to the 8. portico is by 25 ſteps, 


in flames, and under it the word Reſurgam. The 
portico (to which there is an aſcent by elegant ſtairs, 
mount the 
firſt) is ſupported by 12 colums ; and above them 8 others 
fu a gallery, on which the hiſtory of St. Paul's con- 
ion is boldly carved in bas relief. The roof of the 


| choir is ſuppotics by 6 ſpacious piles and the roof of 
3 conlifiivg of 20 more. 2 
Cupo 


eſteemed the moſt 


by fire and 


phoenix with its wings ex- 


& <a. r nn a rr W a MM 


E. end, round the circular ſweep, is a whiſ 
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cupola has 8, and there are 2 very a ones at the W. 
end, all of them adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian ve 
and Compoſite orders; an elegant balcony of iron runs 
round the cupola, on the inſide, which is finely painted 
in chiaro oſcuro by the late Sir James Thornhill... The 
floor of the choir is of marble, and that within the rails 


of porphyry, finely poliſhed. The alter-piece- has 4 no- 


ble pilaſters, finely painted and veined with gold, in imi- 


tation of lapis lazuli, with enrichments and capitals dou- 
ble gilt. Between the inner and outer roof of the 
church there is a conſiderable ſpace, wherein, at the 
place, 
where the beating of a watch may be heard at the diſ-" 
tance of 110 feet. For a more exact mee St. 


Paul's, ſee the Engliſh Connoiſſeur. 


2. Sr. MARY LE BOW is an eleg ane firuQures in 
greateſt ornament is its ſteeple, which is ſaid to ch n 
of any other parochial church in Europe. - | 

3. ST. BRIDE'S is a very beautiful e with, a 
moſt elegant ſteeple, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren 

4. ST. STEPHEN WALBROOKE was built by Sie bei | 
topher Wren, It is thought that Italy itſelf cannot pro- 
duce a modern ſtructure equal to this, in taſte, proportion, 
ps and beauty. At entering, it has a very ſtriking 

effect, every part coming at once to the 7 In ſhort, 
it is one of the happy productions of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren's great genius, without a fri obſervance of He . 
rules of art. 

5. THE TEMPLE CHURCH is one of the moſt clegans- 


Gothic ſtructures in Engl. ſupported b neat ſlender pillars, 
of Suſſex marble. . Here aremany Ars 


e antient mo 
numents, particular 2 of 9 Knights Templars, executed; 
in marble in their f 


pottions : 6 of them are croſs- 
legged, and therefore luppoſed to have been e in a 
croiſade expedition againſt the infidels in the holy land. F 
Many other chur equally merit obſervation; but 
the Ai are confined to, oblige us to haſten to other 
Ns "t, The row: in this metropolis. A 


ASTON] » was formerly. a royal — but a | 
fortrels of the city. — 
Ty” 
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artillery, and a magazine of ſmall arms for 60,000 men ; 
here is alſo a beautiful and grand horſe armoury, like thoſe 


of Btuſſels and Dreſden, where, among others, are 15 


figures of the Engliſh, Kings on horſeback, both the men 
and horſes as big as life, together with a filver armour of 
John of Gaunt ſeven or eight feet high. Here are kept 
the antient records of the court of Weſtminſter ; the jew- 
els and ornaments of the crown, and other regalia; the 


board of ordnance; a mint for coining money; and dens 


for foreign beaſts, &c. 


2. The Royal Exchange is the fineſt building of the 
kind in the world. It was firſt erected by Sir Thomas 


Greſham'; but that building being deftroyed by the fire 


in 1666, another more large and elegant was finiſhed in 


1669. Tis 203 feet long without, and 171 broad; and 
the qu le within, which is a parallelogram, is 144 
feet long and 117 broad, having piazzas all round ſup- 


ported with 28 columns, to ſhelter the merchants from 


ſun or rain. Over theſe piazzas are 24 niches, 18 of 
which are filled with ſtatues of the Kings and Queens, 
from Edw. I. to his preſent Majeſty, except that of James 
H. which is dreſſed in the habit of a Roman Cæſar, with a 


broken batoon in his hand. In the center, on a marble 


pedeſtal 8 feet high, is the ſtatue of Charles II. in a Ro- 
man dreſs. by | 2 . ; : 25 3 : f 
3 LONDON BRIDGE, which connects the city to South- 


 wark, had two rows of houſes on it like a 5 but 


theſe are now taken down, and the whole fabrick re- 


paired, and elegantly improved. In the year 1550, the 
— iy e of Ede, VI. the bo- 
rough of Southwark; and erected it into a ward, by 


the name of Bridge-Ward without; but the power 


granted by charter not being ſufficient for excluding the 
juſtices of Surry from interfering, it became only a no- 
minal ward; and is that of the ſenior Alderman, who is 


4. The Monument is a magnificent round pillar of 


Portland ftone of the Doric order, erected to perpetuate 


the memory of the dreadful conflagration in 1666. It is 


T5 feet diameter, and 202 feet high from the ground, - 


What occaſion, 
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—_ * of the very ſpot from it, ha fire 


broke out. It ſtands on a pedeſtal, 40 feet hi h and 21 


| ſquare, adorned with i ingenious emblems in Baſſo Relievo. 


Within the pillar is a curious geometrical winding ſtair- 


caſe of 345 ſteps, with iron rails all the way up to a fair 


balcony, within 3o feet of the top, to which it is finely 
fluted on the outſide, from the pedeſtal to the very point, 
which reſembles an urn with a golden flame. 

5. The MANSION-HOUSE is a very grand ſtructure, for 
the reſidence of the Lord Mayor of this city. 

A market, called Stocks-market, in” order to make 
room for this building, was tranſlated to an artificial ſpot 
of ground, which a few years before was a trench of-ſtink- 
ing mud and water, between Fleet-bridge and Holborg- 
bridge. The channel is now arched over, and this ac- 
quiſition to the city lands goes by the name of the Fleet» 


market. 


6. GUILD-HALL, or the „ of Lond. is a ve- 
nerable and commodious pile of building. The great 
hall is 153 feet in length, 50 in breadth, and 55 in heighth. 
Beſides the figures of 2 giants, which were here before 
the fire, it is adorned with ſeveral fine pieces of painting, 
and ſeveral colours and ſtandards, taken from the F mach 5 


at the battle of Ramillies. 


7. $I9N-COLLEGE, near Lond. wall, is particularly 
appropriated to the uſe of the clergy of P who are 
conſtituted a corporation, by the name of the preſident 
and fellows of Sion-college. Here is a publick N 
of about 20, ooo books, printed and manuſcript. 

8. TheCOLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, is a large and mag- 
nificent ſtructure, erected in 1682. In the front of the 
hall towards the court, is a ſtatue of Charles II. well ex- 
ecuted in ſtone; another of Sir John Cutler, and a moſt 
elegant marble buſto of Dr. Harvey. 

9. COLLEGE OF HERALDS, is a neat and e build- 

ing, and the hall adorned with ſeveral excellent portrait 
paintings. Here are kept records af the coats of arms of 
all the families and names in Engl. when granted, an on 


* 3 10. DOCTORS 


in Moorfields, is a ſtately fee in for the reception of 


/) oo: -- *o 
10. DOCTORS COMMONS, is a ſpacious commodious 
ſtructure, with ſeveral handſome courts. Here the judges 


of the admiralty, thoſe of the court of delegates, the 
court of arches, the prerogative court and office, with 


the doctors that plead cauſes, and the proctors that draw 


up the pleadings, all live in a collegiate manner. 
11. The Two TEMPLES, diſtinguiſhed by the Inner, 
and Middle Temples, were antiently the dwellings of 


two religious orders; namely the Knights Templars, and 


the Knights Hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem. The 
buildings are very neat, divided into ſeveral courts, have 
each a ſpacious hall adorned with the portraits of ſeveral 
noblemen, and very pleaſant gardens to the banks of the 
Thames. 8 . 5 
Beſides the Temples, there are inns of court within the 


liberties of the city, namely, Furnival s. inn, Staple's-inn, 


Barnard's-inn, Thavie's-inn, Clifford's- inn, New- inn, 


and Serjeant's-inns. 


12. CHRIST's-HosPITAL, was formerly a houſe of 
Grey-Friars, but now a royal foundation, founded by 
K. Edw. VI. for education of the children of poor ci- 
tizens of both ſexes. A mathematical ſchool was found- 
ed in 1673 by K. Charles Il. and a ſtately writing-ſchoot 


erected 1694 by Sir John Moor, Knt. and Alderman. 


13. GRESHAM COLLEGE is a noble antient ſtructure, 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, for lectures in the ſe- 


ven liberal ſciences, built round a court 144 feet ſquare. 


14. ST. BARTHOLOMEW'sS-HOSPITAL is a very large 
and beautiful ſtructure; in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that 
in 7 years 32, 872 poor ſick and lame people have been 
taken into it, and 30, 543 cured and diſcharged. , 

15. BETHLEHEM-HOsPITAL, vulgarly called Bedlam, 


2 lunaticks. It is 540 feft in length, and 40 in 
th; containing a great number of convenient 
or ſmall rooms, where * poor patients are taken care of. 
Two beautiful wings were lately added, for the reception 
of ſuch lunaticks as are incurable: Theſe wings and the 
ico are each of them adorned with 4 pilaſters, enta- 


b and circular pediment of the Corinthian order, 


fruit, &c. The floor is 
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and on a pediment over the grand gate, are the figures of 


two lunatics, exquiſitely carved, by Mr. Cibber, father of 


the late poet Laureat. 
WESTMINSTER is famous for the palaces of our kings 
the ſeat of our law- tribunals and of the high court of par- 
The elegant buildings in this city and liberties are al- 
moſt innumerable. 4 a 


I. WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, or the Abbey- church of 


St. Peter, is a truly venerable pile; and in it moſt of the 


Britiſh monarchs have had their ſcepters and ſepulchres. 


The length of the abbey is 489 feet, the breadth of the 


W. end 66, and that of the croſs iſle 189: The height of 


the middle roof is 92 feet. The nave and croſs- iſles of 


the church are ſupported by 50 ſlender pillars of Suffex 


marble, all of the antient Gothic order. This ſtructure 


has 12 chapels, viz. Edward the confeſſor's, Henry VII's, 


St. Benedict's, St. Edmund's, St. Nicolas's, St. Paul's, 
St. John Baptiſt's, Eraſmus's, St. John the Evangeliſt's, 
St. Michael's, St. Andrew's, and St. Blaiſe's; and in 
theſe are the funeral monuments of many of our Britiſh 


kings and nobility. In the Confeſlor's-chapel are the two 


chairs, in which our kings and queens have been crown- 
ed, ever ſince Edw. I. who brought hither, among other 


ſpoils taken from the Scots in 1297, the famous marble - 


ſtone, placed under one of the chairs, on which the kings 


of Scotland had been crowned many ages. But the cha- 
pel of Hen. VII. is by far the moſt magnificent of all; 


and Leland calls it the miracle of the world. At the W. 


end of it are three ſpacious portals of ſolid braſs, finely 
adorned with figures of roſes, &c. which open into a room, 


where the lower houſe of convocation formerly fat. 


The roof is ſupported by 12 pillars and arches of the Go- 
thic order, enriched with carved portcullices, figures of 
paved with marble, and the 
whole building is in form of a cathedral, with a nave 
and two ſidg iſles. At the E. end is a ſpacious window 


of painted glaſs, beſides 13 other windows above, and as 


many below, on the N. and South ſides. Under each of 


and 


the upper row of nn 5 figures placed in niches, 
„ - 
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and under them an equal number of angels ſupporting: 
imperial crowns. Here is a moſt ſuperb monument, erect- 
ed to the memory of the royal founder and his queen. 
It might perhaps be expected, we ſhould here give a par- 
ticular account of the rich ſhrines, ſtately tombs, and 


coſtly monuments antient and modern, with which this 


church is adorned ; but as the limits we are confined to, 
will not admit of this, we ſhall refer the reader, who 

deſires to ſee a particular account of theſe monuments, to 
3 and Dr. Crull's antiquities of this abbey, and 
to Maitland's hiſtory of London. 5 
I. WESTMINSTER-HALL, ſuppoſed originally to have 


been a palace, and erected by Edw. the confeſſor. It is 


reckoned one of the largeſt rooms in Europe, being 
228 feet long, 66 broad, and go high; and natwith- 


ſtanding its dimenſions, is ſupported by buttreſs with- 


out one pillar. Here the three great courts, namely, the 
Chancery, King's-bench, and Common- pleas, are held; 
and above ſtairs, that of the Exchequer. Se 


* 


2. The 7WOHOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, in one of which 


the Commons hold their ſeſſion, and in the other the Lords. 
Z. WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE, allowed to be one of the 


nobleſt ſtructures in Europe, is built of the fineſt Port- 
land ſtone, and contains 13 grand and ſpacious arches. 


4 The BaNnQUETTING-HovUst at Whitehall, built by 


the celebrated Inigo Jones, is a lofty, ſpacious ſtructure 


of hewn ftone, adorned with an upper and lower range 
of the Ionic and Compoſite orders. The roof is covered 
with lead, furrounded with a baluſtrade of ſtone, and the 
ceiling curiouſly painted by Rubens. 


7 


S8. ST. JAMES's-PALACE, on the N. fide of the park, 


has been generally the winter reſidence of our kings, ſince 
the burning of Whitehall. It is an irregular building, 
and makes no extraordinary appearance either to the ſtreet 
or park, but has many magnificent apartments. It was 


built by Hen. III. upon the ruins of an hoſpital of that 


name. The chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all 


battlements coped with ſtone, inclining to the Gothic 
order. The ſervice of ds chapel is like that in _ 
; | p rals; 


epiſcopal juriſdiction. a building is of brick, with 


MI D DL a Tot 
drals; ae belong to it a dean, a ſubdean, 48 chap- 


Jains,. 10 prieſts in ordinary who read prayers, 12 gentle- 
men of the chapel, 2 organiſts, 10 boys and their maf- 


ter, a ſerjeant, a yeoman, a groom of the veſtry, and a 


bell- ringer. Adjoining to the W. part of the a dn. is a 
very handſome ſtructure, called the QUEEN's LIBRARY, 


from its founder the late Queen Caroline, who placed in 
it a choice collection of books. 


6. The QUEEN's-PALACE nme — 


houſe) but purchaſed by his preſent- Majeſty, ſituated at 
the W. end of the Mall, in St. James's-park,, now, more 


than ever, m merits the attention of the curious, from the 


paintings, and other curioſities with which his Majeſty 
has molt nobly adorned it. Among the former are to be 
ſeen thoſe matchleſs paintings, the Cartoons of the great 
Raphael Urbin, removed hither from Hampton court 


palace, 1703, where they were originally depoſited by 
K. WM. III. who brought them into Engl.“ His Ma- 


jeſty has erected here a ſuperb library, and ftored it in the 


moſt ample manner by means of great purchaſes at home 
and abroad, and by the addition of ſeveral collections made 


by his royal predeceſſors, heretofore depoſited in the 


reſpective palaces, as well as by thoſe of Queen Caroline, 


(juſt mentioned) and his 1 Highneſs. the late: Duke 
of Cumberland. 


7. The Royal Palaceof SOMERSET- covet lee | 


the Duke o* Somerſet, uncle to Edw. VI. who erected 


it: upon his attainder it fell to the crown. The Queen 


of James I. kept her court here; and it has — — 
albgned as the reſidence of the Queen Dowager. The 
front, facing the river, erected by K. Charles II. after a 
plan of Inigo Jones, makes a noble and beautiful ap 

ance, and commands a charming proſpect of the . and 


the country beyond it. In a niche, on the 8. front, is 
Apollo finely executed in marble, with a bow, arrows, 
and dogs; and a neat figure of Cleopatra in braſs, wich 


her aſptwined round one of her arms, and fixed on her breaſt. 
8. LI R coLx's-INN is one of the 4 inns of court, and 


the moſt flouriſhing of them all. The hall, where the 


* The Cartoons ate deſcribed in The Engliſh Connoiſſeur r 
73 Lord 
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Lord Chancellors have, of late years, fat to hear cauſes, 
is adorned with an elegant painting of St. Paul before Felix 
by the celebrated Hogarth. In the gardens are the ſta- 
ou of Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Pompey and Mark An- 
ny. VVV ; + 
1 on the N. fide of Holborn, is ano- 
ther inn of court, and has elegant gardens, adorned with 
a great variety of terras and other walks, ſlopes, &c.— 
10. The BRITISH MUSEUM. SirHans Sloane, Bart.( who 
died 11th of Jan. 1753,) may not improperly be account- 
ed the founder of the Britiſh Muſeum : for its being eſ- 
tabliſhed by parliament was only in conſequence of his 
leaving by will his noble collection of natural hiſtory, his 
large library, and his numerous curioſities, which coſt 
him 50,0001. to the uſe of the public, on condition that 
the parliament would pay 20,000). to his executors. 
Sir Hans appointed a number of truſtees, on whole 
application to parliament, an act was paſſed for the raiſ- 
ing 300,000]. by way of lottery ; 200,000]. thereof to be 
divided amongſt the adventurers; 20,000]. to be paid to 
Sir Hans Sloane's executors, 10, oool. to purchaſe Lord 
Oxford's manuſcripts, 30,000). to be veſted in the funds 
for ſupplying ſalaries for officers, and other neceffary ex- 
pences, and the reſidue for providing a general repoſi- 
tory, &c. In this act it is alſo ordered, that Sir Hans 
Sloane's collection, the Cottonian library, the Harleian 
manuſcripts, and a collection of books given by the late 
Major 2 — be placed together in the gene- 
ral repoſitory, which was to be called the Britiſh Muſeum: 
7, oool. left by the ſaid Major Edwards, after the deceaſe 
of Elizabeth Mills, are — given to the Britiſh Muſeum, 
for the purchaſing of manuſcripts, books, medals, and 
other curioſities. e 55 | 
It happened very fortunately ſoon after, an offer was 
made the truſtees of MoNTAGUE-HOUSE, a magnificent 
building, finely ornamented with paintings, with a gar- 
den of near eight acres. This they purchaſed for the ſum 
of 10,0001. Conveniences for placing the whole collec- 
tion properly, and making apartments for the officers, 
have coſt 15,000 more. Every part is now ſo 2 
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ly contrived for holding this noble collection, and the 
diſpoſition of it in the ſeveral rooms is ſo well deſigned, 
that the Britiſh Muſeum may juſtly be eſteemed an ho- 
nour and ornament to this nation. His Majeſty has alſo 
been graciouſly pleaſed to contribute ſome valuable col- 

ons —- 5 — 
11. CHARTER-HOUSE, founded in 1611 by Mr. Tho. 
Sutton, citizen and Girdlerof London, is one of the great- 
eſt and nobleſt foundations for charity, ever given by any 
one man in this nation. It retains the name of Char- 
ter- houſe, from the old priory here of the Chartreux or 
Carthuſian Monks, which was founded in the reign of Edw. 


III. and ſuppreſſed at the general diſſolution of Monaſteries. 
Mr. Sutton endowed it with 15 manors and other lands, 


to the amount of near 4.500l. which has ſince been encrea- 
{ed to at leaſt boool. per annum, for the maintenance of 
a maſter or governor, a preacher, two ſchool-maſters, a 
phyſician, regiſter, receiver, treaſurer, manciple, ſtew- 
ard, auditor, organiſt, . &c. and 80 old men and 40 
boys in the houſe, beſides 24 ſtudents at the univerſities; 

but 4 boys being ſince added to the former number, and 
5 to the latter, by reaſon of the great improvements of the 
rents, the penſioners and ſcholars together amount to 153 


OS 


beſides the officers and ſervants of the houſe. 


12. The FOUNDLING-HoOSPITAL, in Lamb's Conduit 
Fields, was eſtabliſhed by Royal-charter, in 1739. We 
{hall proceed to ſome other places in this county. 15 

ST. MARY LA BON, but properly sT. MARY BORN E, is 


alarge village, whoſe houſes join to the N. W. ſuburbs 


of London. A church was erected in the 15th century, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which was called al- 
ſo Borne, from a brook or bourn in its neighbourhood. 

HIGHGATE, 4 miles from London, had its name from 


2 high gate on the hill, erected for the convenience of 
paying toll to the Biſhop of Lond. Its church is a cha- 


pel of eaſe to Pancras and Hornſey, in which laſt pariſh 
is Muſwell Hill, where was formerly a chapel called-our 
Lady of Muſwel, from a well in the neighbourhood, 
near which was her image, that was frequently reſorted 
to by way of pilgrimage, on account of ſome pretended 
miraculous cures performed by its water. 
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- HAMPSTED, 4 miles from/ London, is a large plea- 
fant nt village, crowded-with fine buildings, but an irregu- 
lar romantic ſituation. It ſtands chiefly on the ſide of a 
hill, on which there's a heath, with the moſt extenſive 
proſpect of any within 20 miles of London. 


© KENSINGTON was a place of no note, till K. William 


III. purcbaſed the Earl of Nottingham's ſeat, and con- 


verted it into a royal palace. The palace is an irregular 


ſtructure; but the apartments are very fine and well diſ- 
Paſed. The gallery and cloſet of K. William contain 
a Choice — of original paintings“ 
ACTON. EAST and WEST, the former 4, the latter 5 


miles from Lond. The firſt is noted for wells of medi- 


cinal waters. Between theſe villages is Friers- place, ſup 
poſed from many tokens to have been a monaſtery. 
_,CHELSE A, remarkable for its hoſpital, for the main- 
tenance of wounded and ſuperannuated ſoldiers. It is a 
noble ſtructure, begun by Charles II. carried on by James 
II. and finiſhed by William III. It is indeed a ſtructure 
becoming the munificence of its Royal founders, being 
nobly accommodated with proper offices, and adorned 
vu ſpacious walks and gardens. Near this place are the 
eurious phyſic gardens, belonging to the company of apo- 
1 Here is alſo a curious porcelain manufacture, 
in which they have made very great improvements. 
RANELAGH-GARDENS, formerly belonging to the Earl 
of Ranelagh; but now elegantly repaired, and convert- 
ed into a ka houſe, for the entertainment of the pub · 
lie; a ſpacious ſtructure being erected in the garden, for 
that purpoſe; which is a perfect rotund, reſembling the 
Pantheon at Rome. It has a row of windows round the 
Attic ſtory, and 2 ranges ot ſeats within that, which will 
hold 1000 people. At the firſt entrance, viben; all: itſu- 
minated, its appearance is like a kind of enchanted place. 
There are 4 grand portals in the manner of triumphal ar- 
ches, and 28 boxes in a double row, with ſuitable ladies 
between them. The e are adorned with a canal 


r e hi inti 


and a baſon, - finely qi pes: nar ag po — 
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rc St. James's-park,.. 
' FULHAM;/ 4- miles from yo 2 large pariſh, with 
a z great number of gentlemens ſeats, and has a nen ; 
wooden bridge over the river to Putney. 
CHISWICK, 6 miles from Lond. is remarkable for a 
elegant houſe, built by the Jate: Earl of Burlington, now 
belonging to the Dake of Devonſhire. The pictures, & e, 
are innumerated in the Engliſh Connoiſſeur, 2 vol. 
_ - GREAT and LITTLE EALIN G, -6miles. W. Fay $60 
are two parts of as pleaſant a village as any in the cu 
and has an elegant church lately rebuilt. - _ is 
BRENTFORD, 7 miles from Lond. ſo called from its 
fituation on the river Brent, where it falls eee n. 
Tis divided into o and g W W - 
UXBRIDGE,. 16 miles from Lond. has man 


| panties 
dious inns, and lies in the Oxford road. The town is 
watered by the river Colne, over which there is a ftone 


bridge that leads into Buckinghamſhire : There are ſer 
veral corn mills on the river. 8 
 HAMPTON-COURT, 12 miles from Loud: is- —— | 
on 3 ſides by the river Thames. This palace wasfoundedby - 
ed by Cardinal Woolſcy, with as great magnificence as 
that age would admit of; it having-then-5 ſpacious courts, 
adorned with curious workmanſhip. Charles I. ü took © 
great pleaſure | in this place, making it his Summer reſi- 


nence. King William and Queen Mary made many 


noble additions to this place, and plainly diſeovered ho- 
much architecture had been advanced {ince its foundation. 
The gardens were alſo greatly improved, not only inthe - 
walks and great variety of bowers; but with greenhouſes 
and hot-houſes, for preſerving and maturing exotic 
plants; with fountains and baſons to water them in dry 
weather. The palace abounds both in the beauties of 
nature and art. It conſiſts of 2 large courts, beſides tiie 
baſs court for officers and ſervants. On the left of the 
outer court is a noble chapel, built by Queen Ann; i 
on the right, as noble a portico, ſupported by ne -pil — 
lars, leading to the grand ſtair caſe, which is finel 10 Tyr 


8 by Vario. The inward court was built by K 
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liam, who furniſhed the magnificent apartments in 2 
d taſte. e ras u_ here, was long rendered 
famous by means of the Cartoons of Raphael Urbin, but 
they are now removed to the Queen's-palace in St. 
James's-park. In another there is a curious triumphal 
entry of a Roman Emperor, with the pictures, at full 
length, of the ladies in Queen Mary's retinue; together 
with fine pieces of porcelain, and other curioſities, col- 
lected by that Queen, and ſome of them worked by her 
own hand.“ In that which was King William's cloſet, 
there is an excellent collection of flowers, birds and othez 
curious painting. Moſt of the chimney pieces are adorn- 
ed with originals of Vandyke ; and there is a noble pic- 
ture of K. William on horſeback, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
Ter. Q. Ann began an apartment here for Prince Geo. 
of Denmark, which K. George I. finiſhed and finely 
painted. On the S. ſide of this palace, a garden is ſunk 
10 feet, to give a view from the apartments to the river, 
and incloſed with a baluſtrade of iron, finely wrought 
with the arms and devizes of the three kingdoms, and 
the 8 of K. William and Q. Mary. The front to 
the E. which is very noble, is all of free ſtone, and looks 
into the park, over a ſtately parterre half a mile long, em- 
belliſhed with ftatues, vaſes, gravel and green walks, 
and ſeparated from the park by a baluſtrade of iron. In 
2 little walled garden, on the N. fide, is a moſt curious 
labyrinth or wilderneſs ; and a long terras walk runs along 
the ſide of the river, from the palace to the bowling-green, 
in each corner whereof is a large pavilion, 
_ © -  STAINES, 18 miles from Lond. a market town, fituate 
don the banks of the Fhames, and has a large wooden 
bridge over it. N ” 
© "HARROW ON THE HIEB, 10 miles from Lond. 6-from 
Acton, ſo called from its ſituation on a bill, eſteemed the 
higheſt in Middleſex. The church, which has a lofty 
ſteeple, is ſoen at a greater diſtance, than any in this o 
the neighbouring counties. N „ 
- © EDGWARE, 10 miles from Lond. conſiſts. chiefly af 
one ſtreet; the E. ſide, where the church ſtands, being 


e See EnGiian CoxxoissZ Un. en ? V! 
* 3 - P roperly 
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| properly called Edgware ; 
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; and the W. which belongs, 
to Little Stanmore, Whitchurch. The military Roman 


watling way, which comes over Hamſtead- heath, * 1 
es by this place. 


HOUNSLOW, 10 miles Fain Cond is a market town, 


belonging to two pariſhes, the N. ſide to Heſton, and 


the 8. to Iowa Its heath hath been the ſcene of _ 


numberleſs robberies, and the place where K. James II. 


encamped his forces, to awe the city of Lond. 
ENFIELD, 10 miles from Lond. formerly called Enſen, 
from its ſituation in mooriſh or fenny ground; but it has 


been drained ſeveral 3 and is now r me meadow 


and paſture land. The pariſh is very large, and extends 
to he other ſide of the Ro yal-chace, which was for- 


merly very well ſtocked with Tow and other game; but 


in the civil wars the timber was cut down, and the . 


Kc. deſtroyed. Since the reſtoration many woods and 
E were planted in it, and ſtocked again with deer; 
but will never perhaps be equal to what it e was. 


There is, however, an elegant lodge for the ; 
_ TOTTENHAM, $5. miles from Lond. ſituated — the 
river Lea, in the N. road, in a very healthy ſoil. Its 
church ſtands on a hill, encompaſſed on the E. N. and 


W. by a rivulet called. the Moſel. The croſs is ſuppoſed: 
to have been erected; purſuant to a decree of the church 
of Rome, that a croſs ſhould be erected in everyfrequent- 


ed place, Edw. I. adorned and repaired it, uſe the 


corꝑſe of Eleanor his Queen reſted here, in . bs 
Lond. to be buried. | 


SEATS. 


MARLBOROUGH-HQUSE, on the N. ſide of St. James“ 8 
park, and near the royal- palace, a beautiful ſtructure, 
erected b great Duke of Marlborough. It is ele- 
gantly e with paintings, of which that round the 
veſtibule is prodigiouſly. admired, it being a repreſenta- 
tion of the famous battle of Hochſtet, where the figures | 
of Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Ca- 
dogan, and the French 3 N men priſoner, 
are 9 done from-the liſe. | 
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belonging to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales. 


Me wes Dowager of Wales. 


- DAWLEY, Edmund Stephenſon, Eſq; 


Ih he late Earl of Burlington's, near Chiſwick, 


| Earl of Halifax's, at Buſhey- park, near e 


3 at North. end, belonging to E. 


1 


- 


© BUCKINGHAM-HOUSE, a fine feat, built by the late John 
—— Duke - Bucking — 8 at _ W. end of St. 
ames s- park, lately purchaſi his Majeſty, and now 
called d 0 Queen —.— 15 252 
 CARLTON-HOUSE, on the N. fide of St. Jnes-piick, 


NORTHUMBERLAND- HOUSE, near Charing-croſs. 
- \LEICESTER-HOUSE, a palace, lately belonging to 1 


BURIINGTOx-Housk, in Piccadilly. 
BE DFORD-HousE, in Bloomſbury-ſquare. 
* ' DEVONSHIRE-HOUSE, in Piccadilly. The collection 
of pictures with which this houſe is adorned, is ſurpaſſed 
by very few, either at home or abroad. See Engliſh Con- 
noiſſeur. | 
CO HOUSE and Camden-houſe, both near Ken- 


on. 
1 les Jennens, Eſq; in Ormond-ſtreet, has a moſt ö 


collection of pictures. They are enumerated i in 
the Engliſh Connoiſſeur. 


The Biſhop of London's- palace, at ulham. 
The late Lord Hatton's ſeat, at Weſt- Acton. 


The late Earl of Burlington's, at Chiſwick. 
SION-HOUSE, belonging to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, near Brentford. It was founded by * V. A. D. 
1414. 
- ward Amelia? 8, | Gunnerſbury-bouſe, near Brent- 
or 
DURHAMS, near Barnet, Earl of . 1. 
The Duke of Ancaſter's, near Chelſea. 
The Biſhop of Wincheſter's, near the ſame place. 
The Earl of of Berkeley's, at Cranford, near Hounſlow, 


MORDANT-HOUSE, . 


_ The Earl of Uxbridge” s, at Drayton, near Colnbrook. 


The late Lord Coleraine” 85 at Tottenham. 
The 


- 


a 


). 


t- 


| The Earl of „„ at Todes 

The Earl of Dunmore's, at Stanwell-Moor. | 3 425 xy.” 
Duke of Buccleugh's at Iſleworth. _ "EEE 
The late Duke of OY $a Whicton. 
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W. by the rivers Lea and Stort, the former dividing * 
from Middleſex, and the latter from Hertfordſhire: | 
the N. by the Stour, which ſeperates it from Suffolk nd 

Cambridgeſhire; and on the >. by the Thames. It is 
about 50 miles in length, 35 in breadth, and 140 in 
circumference, contains 20 hundreds, 22 carter towns, 

415 pariſhes, 40 parks, one foreſt, and 1,240,000 acres. . 
It abounds with corn, cattle, and wild fowl; and the N. 
parts of it, eſpecially about Saffron- Walden, produce 
great quantities of Saffron. Abundance of Oxen and 


ſheep are fed in the marſhes near the Thames, and ſent 


to the markets of London. They have PEA of fiſh of _ 
all ſorts from the ſea and rivers ; and by the fea ſide are 
decoys, which, in the winter ſeaſon, der great profit 
to their ee Towards the ſea 5 air of this county 

is aguiſh, though it is more fo in ard to OO ers 
than the natives. One would ow? 10wever, „ 


blooming laſs of the healthful inland country to deed. 
| into theſe parts for the ſake of bettering her fortune, be- 


cauſe ſhe certainly runs the hazard of her life. It is no 


| fable that we are told, concerning the trade carried on for 


wives in the hundreds, ſeveral farmers have a fifth, ſixth, 


| and 7th wife, whom they fetch out of the upper country, 


COLCHESTER, 5O miles from London, the chief town 
of the county, is a Jarge populous place, on the river Coln, 
which paſſes through it, is made navigable for ſmall craft 
up to the Hithe, along ſtreet, which may called the Wap- 
ping of Colcheſter, * there is a good key; and at 


Vennoe, within 3 miles of it, is a 2 Cuſtom-Nouly ” 


This, and all the towns round it, are noted for ma 
of e of which great quantities are exported to Spain 
the American colonics, being the chief —_ of | 


Ro 


- 


mouth of the Stour. 


/ 
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the Spaniſh nuns and fryars. For the ſupport of his 


trade, there is a corporation called governors of the 


Dutch bay-hall, and officers to examine the manufacture: 


this town is alſo of note for its excellent oyſters, and 


for candying ermgo roots. It is pleaſantly ſituate on the 


top of a hill, from whence 2 long ſtreets run down to the 

| bottom, with very good inns and ſprings. Its ſtreets are 
large and beautiful, and, though the whole is not finely 
Built, yet it has a great many good houſes and ſome noble 


buildings ; as the bay-hall,.the guild-hall, or moot-hall, 
as they call it. It is reckoned about 3 miles in circum- 
ference, has 10 pariſh churches and 5 meeting houſes, of 
which 2 are quakers, beſides a Dutch and. French church. 
*Tis a liberty of itſelf, in the hundred of Lexden, and 
extends along the river as far as Merſey iſland : It had an- 
tiently a wall and a.ſtrong caſtle, built by Edward, fon to 


King Alfred, about the year 912;. but now few. marks 


remain of either. It is ſuppoſed to have been antiently a 
Roman colony, many ruins and ſome buildings of Roman 


brick ſtill remaining. The Queen's head, in. the market- 


place, is thought to be a Roman ſtructure. St. John's 


| abbey was erected by Eudo,, ſteward to William Rufus, 


about the year 1097. . 

MALDEN, 30 miles from London, ſtands on an emi- 
nence near the ſea, and was the firſt Roman colony 
in Britain. It is pretty large and populous, tho' it conſiſts 
chiefly of one ſtreet. It has a convenient haven or arm 
of the ſea for. ſhips of 400 ton.; and ſome of the inhabi- 
tants drive a conſiderable trade in coals, iron, deals and 


corn. Here is a large library for the uſe of the miniſters 


of the place, and the clergy of the neighbouring hundreds. 
A little beyond the town begins Blackwater. bay, fa- 
mous for the pits of thoſe excellent oyſters, called Wall- 
Fleet, from the ſhore where they lie, which is 5 miles 
Jong, and guarded by a wall of earth to keep off the ſea. 
_ HARWICH, 60 miles from London, ftands near the 
very ſafe harbour, a large, well. 
built, clean, and populous town, and not only defended 
by the ſea, which almoſt encompaſſes it, but by ſtrong 


 fortifications.. It is walled round, and the frecty * 


* 
a * 


over the Stour, thence often called Manningtree water 
Aud is a town of good trade. „„ a 


for the moſt part with clay, which tumbling down 
from a cliff, where there is a petrifying ſpring, between 
the town and Beacon hill, ſoon grows as hard as ſtone 3 
and the inhabitants boaſt the wall is as ſtrong, and the 
ſtreets as clean, as thoſe that are actually built or paved 
with ſtone, Here is a good yard for building ſhips, with 
the conveniencies of ſtore-houſes, cranes, launches, and 
all other neceſſaries. Tis the ſtation for the packet 
boats, which paſs to and from Holland, Germany, and 
ether ports, with the mails and paſſengers. Oppoſite to 
the fort, on the S. fide of the mouth of the harbour, is 
Beacon-hill, about half a mile from the town, to which 
there is a pleaſant walk ; there is a Jarge and ſth light-- 
houſe ou this hill, from whence there is an extenſive view 
of the coaſt of Suffolk and Eſſex, the town and port of 
Harwich, and the men of war when riding at Gun- fleet. 
At the foot of the hill is the above-mentioned well, ſaid 
to turn wood into metal; but it is only of a petrify- 
ing nature; though it canno be denied that the ſtone 


along this ſhore is much of the copperas kind, and a 


deal; of that ſtone is found between this and the 
Naze; and both here and at Walton adjoining to the 
Naze, are ſeveral works for preparing nod boat g the li- 
quids, which produce at laſt the copperas. itſelf. The 
inns at Harwich. are good, but the accommodations very 
dear, by the means of the great concourſe of people to 
and from Holland. 'Fhe harbour is very ſpacious, occa- 
ſioned by the influx of the Stour from Manningtree, and 
the Orwell from Ipſwich into the bay, and ſuch uſe 
made of it in the Dutch war, that more than 100 fail of 
men of war with their tenders, beſides great numbers of 
colliers have rode at anchor in it at a time. There are 
2 or 3 iſlands S. of Harwich, called Pewet, Horſey, and 
Holmes, that breed ſea-fowl, which, when fat, are deli- 
cious. And on the ſame fide are Thorp, Kirkley, and 
Walton, included within that anciently called the Liberty 
of the Soke, in which the ſheriff of the 'county has no 
MANNINGTREZP, 59 miles from London, has a bridge 
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with a lamp in it, covered with a Roman tile; alſo ſome 


E cuſtom, that whatever married man 


Or, ſince the pariſh clerk ſaid Amen, 


3 Nepented not in thought * 


— 
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'" BRAINTREE, 42 miles from London, was former] yof 
note for the manufacture of bays and other Ault; 
branch of trade is now greatly decreaſet. 
 BOCKING, parted from Braintree by a rivulet, is one 


of the largeſt villages in Eſſex, and adorned with fine ſpa- 


eious houſes cf clothiers, enriched by the manufacture of 
bays, of which this village has a peculiar ſort, called 
Bockings, Its church is a deanery, and in the gift of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

- FELSTED, near Braintree, is a ſmall bee but of note 
for a flouriſning grammar ſchool, liberally ee for 
go children, Aber of Eſſex. 

COGGESHALL, 7 miles from Colcheſter, 42 from Lon- 
don, had formerly a large trade for bays. Near this 
town, in a grotto by the road fide, was found a phial 


urns and croeks with aſhes and bones. | 
- DUNMOW, 38 miles from London, a place of great 
antiquity, pleafantly ſituated on a bigh gravelly hill. 
Some aces diſcover the remains of an old Roman way. 
Here Fitzwalter, in the time of orgy ga inſtituted 


not repent of 
his marriage, nor quarrel with his wife within a year and 


a day after it, ſhould go to the priory of Dunmow, and 


have a gammon or flitch of bacon, which the priory 


of canons, formerly ſettled here, were obliged, by their 
_ conſtitution, to deliver to any perſon, from any part of 


England, who Kneeling upon ſharp. ſtones, would yen- 
ture to repeat the 1 oath: . 


Vou ſhall fear by the cuſtom of our confeſſion, 
That you never made any nuptial tranſgreſſion, 
Stnce you were married to your wife, 

By houſhold brawls or contentious ſtrife; = 

Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, g 

Offended each other in deed or in word; 


Wiſhed yourſelves unmarried agen; 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day, 


F iz 

But continued true and in deſire  * 
As when you joined hands in holy quire. 
If to theſe conditions, without all fear, es 
Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 

A gammon of bacon you ſhall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good jeave. 
For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow well known ; 
Tho? the ſport be ours, the bacon's your own. _ 


The records of the place mention no leſs than three 
matrimonial heroes, who, in the ſpace of five hundred 
years, were bold enough to make the claim, and car- 
ried off the prize. Their names were Richard Wright, 
Stephen Samuel, and Thomas Fuller. Tradition ſays, 
ſeveral others have intended to perform the fame, but 
ſome way or other diſqualified themſelves in the very 
act or preparation: particularly one good man, whoſe. 


wife coming with him to bear her teſtimony to the truth _ 


of what he ſwore, unluckily, upon the road, took it in 


her head that ſhe knew the way to Dunmow better than 
her huſband ; which occaſioned ſich a contention betwixt 


them, that they both thought proper to return without 
demanding the bacon. „5 . 

THAx TED, 42 miles from London, 6 from Walden, 
remarkable for its church, which is a very regular and 
ſtately building. 5 

SAFFRON WALDEN, 42 miles from London, had its. 
preſent name from its ſituation among wany pleaſant 
fields of Saffron, a choice product which few other coun> 
ties yield, and none can equal. It was firſt brought into 
England in the reign of Edward III. and has throve in 
this ſoil to a prodigious degree. It has a bulbous root, 


which being taken out of the ground in July, and re- 
Planted in 20 days, ſhoots out a blueiſh flower about the 


end of September, in the midft whereof are three yellow 
chives of ſaffron. "Theſe are gathered in the morning 
before ſun-riſe, picked out of the flower, and dryed . 

a gentle fire. Its increaſe is fo wonderful, that thoug 
wee flower ſeems to yield fo little, an acre of ground wilt 
produce 80 pound of wet ſaffron, which when dryed will 


weigh 20 pound, 5 CHELMS— 
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CHELMSFORD, 28 miles from London, ſtands in 2 


| beautiful plain, having the little river Chelmer running 
through it, over which there is a bridge. *Tis a pretty 


large populous town almoſt in the center of the county; 
its ſituation renders it the moſt frequented, and. is called 
the ſhire town. | 

sT. O0SITH ISLAND, IO miles from Chelmsford, and 
3 from Malden, is an iſland abounding with great plenty 
of wild fowl at the ſeaſon of the year. It ſtands 'in a 
large frith, or inlet of the ſea, which the fiſhermen and 
ſailors, who uſe it as 4 port, call Malden water. It 
owes its name to a priory dedicated to St. Oſyth, a holy 


virgin, who was maſſacred here by pyrates. The ſtruc- 


ture was built by Richard de Belmeis, Biſhop of London, 
A. D. 1120. There are ſtill conſiderable remains of this 


ſtructure. 


MERSEY, is another ifland, lying between Malden 


| water ayd Colcheſter. It had formerly 8 bariſhes, now 


only two, diſtinguiſhed by E. and W. Merſey. *Tis 


place fo inacceſhble and ſtrong by nature, that it ma 


be called impregnable.. - | 
INGERSTONE, 23 miles from -Eondon, 5 from Chelm 


ford, has a conſiderable trade. It is remarkable for hav 


ing been the reſidence of Sir William Petres, who lies bu 


ried under a Rady monument in the church. He founde 
8 fellowſhips in Exeter college, Oxon, and built an alm 
houſe here for 20 poor people, and a chaplain. 


| 
BURN TWOO , 17 miles from London, 6 from Inger 


Bone, ſands on a high hill, and is well inhabited. 
.  BILLERICAY, 23 miles from London, 4 from Burnt 


wood, ſtands on a hill, and is principally noted for bein. 
a large market for com. 


CONVEY ISLE, the Connos mentioned by Ptolemy 
*Tis about 5 miles in length from Hole-haven to Leigh 
Over againſt it is the place called the Hope: the iſlan 
lies low, and is ſometimes great part overflowed by th 


tide of the Thames. Many thouſands of ſheep are fe 
| here; at the flowing of the tide they retreat. ſo faſt t 
the hills, that few are loſt. | | | 
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112 BU nRumFoRD, 11 miles from London, holds a court for 
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ing the trial of treaſons, felonies, debts, and other actions. 
ty WW HORNCHURCH, I1 miles from London, is a very large 
ty; pariſh, and had formerly a monaſtery. ( 2 
led DAGENHAM, 9 miles from London, is remarkable for a 


terrible breach made by the Thames, by which 5000 acres 
of land were laid under water ; but after being overflowed 
10 years, and many fruitleſs attempts made to ſtop the 
inundation, it was effected by Capt. Perry, who had been 
ſeveral years employed in the Czar of Muſcovy's works 
at Veronitza, on the river Don. N 
TILBURY, 4 miles from Grays, 20 from London, con- 
fiſts of 2 pariſhes E. and W. both by the ſide of the 
Thames. Near the former are very ſpacious caverns 
in a chalky cliff, built very artificially with ſtone, to the 
height of two fathoms, and ſomewhat narrow at the 
top. Here queen Elizabeth formed her camp when ſhe 
had intelligence of the Spaniſh Armada. 
WEST TILBURY, may be reckoned the key of the city 
of London, there being a regular fortification, defended 
by a conſtant garriſon. The eſplanade is very large, 
and the baſtions, which are faced with brick, the largeſt 
in England. It has a double ditch, the innermoſt of 
which is 180 feet wide, a good counterſcarp, and a co- 
vered way marked out with ravelins and tenailles. | 
GREYS THURROCK, 9 miles from Barking, has a 
on market for corn and cattle, We read in the Phi- 
oſophical Tranſactions, that in the marſhes near the 
Thames about this place, great numbers of ſubterraneous 
trees, with their roots, boughs and bark have been fre- 
quently diſcovered. 5 „ 
| STRATFORD LANGTHOM, 2 miles from Wanſtead, is 
emy 2 very pretty place, many of the houſes remarkably neat, 
eigh having rows of trees with ſeats before their doors, and 
flan fine gardens. | Z 
y th CHIPPING oN AR, 6 miles from Epping and Brent- 
re fe wood, and 12 from London, was formerly the reſidence 
tt of Richard de Lucy, a Norfolk nobleman, who in the 
6 abſence of Hen. It. was protector of England. Here 
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are the remains of a caſtle, which ſtood on a high mount 
made by art, and ſurrounded with a large mat. 
* WITHAM, 37 miles from London, is a neat built * 
fant town, with ſeveral good inns, it being a thorough- 
fare. from London to Harwich. It.is l to be the 
Ad Anſam mentioned in the Itincrary. 
PPPING, 17 miles from London, ſtands on the river 
Lea, where the ſtreams dividing incloſe ſeveral ſmall 
illands which are often overflowed. T he foreſt antiently 
called the Foreſt of Eſſex, was once of very large extent, 
and reached to the ſea. Diſputes ariſing about the 
bounds or limits of it, it was determined by commiſſion- 
ers in the reign of Charles I. according to which Wan- 
ſtead, Layton, Walthamſtow, Wocdfors, Loughton, 
Chigwell, Lamborn and Stapleford Abbots. are within 
the limits of the foreſt. It is ſometimes called Wal- 
tham, and ſometimes Epping Foreſt; the former was. its 
antient name; but it has acquired the latter from the 
ee of E. ping, being become more eminent than Wal- 
1 . 
At asHToN, 3 M. N. of "7 Walden, are 1 . 
rovs or Py ramidical hillocks, erected by Canute-the Dane, 
in memory of the battle fought there, in which. he to- 
tally —_— Emond Ironſide's. anf. 


iS Ax TOT. 
© HADLEIGH CASTLE, built by Hubert de- Buyo E. 
of Kent, 1 in the bc e e 1141 


— „ BATS 


NEWHALL, 6 DR 8055 Chelmsſord, "Wes Waltham 
Duke of Ancaſter's, at Havering, near Rumford. 
- The E. of Rochfort' W at St. Oſith, 14 miles from 
Harwich. - - 
The Earl of Tiloey s, at Wantage, on ne _ of 
Epping Foreſt. 
The Earl of Walgrave, at Naveſtock. © 
- © AVDLFY-END, Sir John Griffin Griffin — part 
of this once ſumptuos palace (formerly the ſeat of the 
{Earls of Suffolk) is now pulled down; yet there ſtill 
remains, what may well be called a noble a 


a — 
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E near Chelenfard, Bas William 


Mildmay. © 


rrington” 8, at Tufts, | 
Lord Petre's, at Weſt-Hendon, Writtle-park, Ins 
gerllone, and Thornton, 3 miles from Brentwood. 

HEDINGHAM CASTLE, built by the family of the 
Vere's, afterwards Earls of Dan wy now the ſeat of 


Lord Ba 


| Thomas Aſburſt, Eſq; 
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VERTFORDSHIRE 
IS bounded on the E. by Eſſex; on the W. by Buck- 


inghamſhire; on the N. W. by Bedfordſhire; on the 
N. by Cambridgeſhire ; and the S. by Middleſex: fx 


It is about 30 miles in Ser and divided into 
8 hundreds, in which are 18 market towns, 120 pariſhes, 
and about 451,000 acres. *. 

Its chief rivers are the Lea, the Cele, the Stort, the 
Ver, and the New river. The W. part is hilly, and 
called the Chiltern ; abounds with woods and corn 00 
covered with looſe "Haven. 

HER TFORD, 22 miles from 1 is S6 chief and 
ſhire town, and from the county and hundred derive their 
names. The town was of fome note in the time of the 
Romans, who called it Durocobriva, or red Ford, from 
the red gravel at the ford. The Eaſt Saxon Kings fre- 
quently kept their courts here, and in the year 673 a 
ſynod was held at this place, at which two ee of the 
heptarchy aſſiſted, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury pre- 
ſided. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Lea, and 
built in the form of a Roman Y, with a caſtle placed be- 
tween the two horns. It had 5 churches, which are 
now reduced to two, All Saints and St. Andrews. 
sr. ALBANS, 20 miles from London, ſo called from 
an abbey built there to the memory of Albanus, the firſt 


| Enzlifly martyr ; ſome parts of which ſtill remain. It is 


conſidered as having riſen out of the ruins of an ancient 
Roman town, called Verulam, tho Verulam was ſituated 
on the other ſide of the Ver. Here are four churches : 

that called St. Albans, was the abbey, founded by Oſſa 


| King of Mercia, about the year 7933 in it are great num- | 
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bers of very remarkable inſcriptions and "monuments 


In this church was diſcovered, not many years fince, the 
tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucefter, brother to Hen. 
V. containing a leaden coffin, in which was the Duke's 


' corpſe, preſerved almoſt intire, in a fort of pickle in 


which it lay. Near it is the Oyſter Hill, ſuppoſed to 
have been a camp of Oſtorius, the Roman Proprætor. 
It is impoflible to viſit St. Albans, without thinking of 
the great Francis Lord Bacon, Baron of Verulam, who 
is allowed to have laid the foundation of moſt of the mo- 
dern improvements in ſciences, and was born'at Gorham- 
bury, near this place. In this county, at Abbots Langley, 
was alſo born Nicholas Breakfpear, who, for his great 
learning, was raiſed to be Pape, by the name of Adrian 
IV. Theſe two curiofities in the human race may atone 
for the want of other natural curioſities in this county, 
of which there are not many. The great Duke of 
Marlborough erected a ſeat here, and his Dutcheſs 
cauſed a fine ftatue of Queen Ann to be carved by Mr, 
Ryſbrack, with her majeſty's character both in public 


and private life, having this remarkable ſubfcriptioniunder 


it, All this I know to be true, Sarah Marlborough, 17 38. 
* ROYSTON, 37 miles London, 16 from Ware, had its 
name from a croſs on the {ide of the road, built by Roſia, 
a famous lady. Here was a priory erected to the honour 
of Thomas Becket : the church, containing ſeveral fine 
monuments, belonged to the convent, and was purchaſed 
by the inhabitants. T he Roman highway, called Via Con- 
fularis, and Ermine-ſtreet, paſſes through this hundred. 
- BARKWAY, 3 miles from Royſton, 35 from London, 
is a populous flouriſhing town, and has many good inns, 
In the church are ſeveral handſome monuments. 
BUNTINGFORD, 6 miles from Royſton, 10 from Ware, 


31 from London, is a pleaſant town, and has a handſome 


alms houſe liberally endowed. 5 
BAL Dock, 39 miles from London, a pretty large 


ton, ſituated between the hills. The church is large 
and has 3 chancels. 8 


STEVENAGE, 32 miles from London, 7 from Bunting- 
ford, has a handiome church fituated on a dry hill, a free 
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{chool; an hoſpital, called All Chriſtian Souls Houſe, and 
ſome remarkable funds of charity for the poor. 1 

BISHOPS-HATFIELD, 20 miles from London, 8 from 


Hodſdon, noted for its antiquity. In the year 681 The- 


odore, Biſhop of Canterbury, held a ſynod here. It is 


ſituate on an open ſpacious plain, has houſes, and 
was once the refidence of the Kin ngland, N 


ToTTERIGE, 8 miles from Biſhop's-Hatheld, is a fine: 
pleaſant village, ſituated on an eminence, looking to the 
N. over St, Alban's in the foreſt, and the S. over the 
Edgeware road to Harrow. It is a clean neat place, 
and has many good houſes, | "= 

HITCHIN, or, as it was antiently called, Hitchend, 35 


miles from London, 4 from Baldock, is efteemed the fe- 


cond town in the county. The church is 153 feet long, 
67 broad, and has 3 chances. „ 
Bis Hor's-sTORT FORD, 29 miles from London, 13 from 
Stevenage, is a conſiderable place. It is built in the form 
of a croſs, having 4 ſtreets pointing to the 4 cardinal 
points, on a dry ſoil, and in a very healthful air. In a 
ſmall iſland formed by the river Stort, are the ruins of a 
ſmall caſtle, called Waymour, ſaid to have been built by 
William the Conqueror. The church flands on a hill 


in the middle of the town, has a nave, an ayle on each : 


fide, a chancel, 9 ſtalls on each fide for a choir, and a 
handſome tower, 50 feet high. 5 . 
HODSDON, 4 miles from Ware, 17 from London, has 
a conſiderable market, eſpecially for corn, and a gram» 
mar ſchool founded by Queen Elizabeth. _ | 
WARE, 2 miles from Hertford, 21 from London, ſitu- 
ated on the river Lea, is one of the moſt noted towns in 
the county, conſidered as a thorough-fare. It has a large 
market; and in one of its inns is the large bed, ſo much 
viſited by travellers, being 12 feet ſquare, and capacious 
enough to hold 40 people. The church is large, built in 
form of a croſs, and has 3 chancels. 5 . 
SABRIDGEWORTH, or SABSWORTH, 6 miles from 
Ware, has a handſome church, in which are ſome ele- 
gant monuments. 1 5 
BERKHAMPSTEAD, 26 miles from London, was for- 
merly a place of great note, ſeveral of the Saxon Kings 
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keeping their courts here. Robert de Morton, Earl of 
Cornwall, brother to William the Conqueror, built a 
caſtle on the N. fide of the town, the remains of which 


are converted into a gentleman's ſeat. The church is . 


ſpacious edifice, dedicated to St. Peter, and has many cha- 
pels and oratories. On the pillars of the church are 11 
of the apoſtles, and over each of them a ſentence of the 
creed; and on the 12th pillar is St. George killing the 
ragon. 3 
* 4 miles from Berkhamſtead, 23 from Lon- 
don, is a pretty populous town, ſituated on the river 
Gade, and ſurrounded by hills. The market is one of 
the greateſt in the county for wheat. 5 
* TRING, or TROUNG, 33 miles from London, is a ſmall 
town on the borders of Buckinghamſhire. The church 
is a handſome ſtructure, and neatly wainſcotted. In this 
pariſh riſes one of the heads of the Thames. | 
BARNET, 10 miles from London, has a famous market 
for corn and cattle. Its church\is a chapel of eaſe to 
Eaſt- Barnet. 3 VF 
 FAST-BARNET, a pleaſant village in the neighbourhood 
of Barnet, and was formerly frequented on account of 
a medicinal ſpring, diſcovered in the laſt century on the 
neighbouring common: 85 . 
WaArrok d, 6 miles from St. Alban's, 17 from London, 
conſiſts of one long ſtreet, has à handſome free ſchool 
founded in 1709, and ſeveral alms houſes. 
' RICKMANSWORTH, 3 miles from Watford, 20 from 
London, has a handſome church. On Warren hill, above 
the manor houſe of Mitchfield, is an echo, which repeats 
the ſound of a trumpet' twelve times, 
FFT ANTIQUITIES, | | | 
1. An oval camp of great ſtrength and ancient works, 
on a high hill near Hexton. _ x 
2. RAVENSBOROUGH-CASTLE, about half a mile from 
the former, is an oblong camp of about 16 acres, with 
an intire fortification, and rendered ſo ſtrong by nature, 
that a thouſand men may defend it againſt a powerful army. 
3. Near Weſtleton-Gteen, in the pariſh of Little Had- 


ham, is another fortreſs, which ſeems to be a Roman Work. 
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remains of — carp] the angle of the * or ra- 


f 

a 

h ther oblong fortification, yet remaining, and the vallum 
2 and foſſe very viſible for above 100 yards. 
bs 
1 
Ie 
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5. Three of the Roman military ways lead thro”. this 
county, which cannot be ſaid of any ae, 

I "© "RAPE. | 
HOLLOWAY -HOUSE at St. Alban 's, Lord Viſ. Spenier's. 
Duke of Newcaſtle's, at Aldenham, near St. Alban's. 

The Duke of Bridgewater's, at Little Gaddeſden, 
The Duke of Leeds, at Albury and North Mims. 
The Duke of Portland's, at Theobald's. This place, 

once a royal palace, is now let out into tenesments, and 
its fine park converted into farms. | 
The Eatl of Saliſbury” s, at Hatfield. 
The Earl of Effex's, Caſhiobury, near Watford. 

Earl Cooper's, at Hertingfordbury and Colne-Green. 
The Earl of Angleſea s, at Totteridge. 

Lord Monſon's, at Broxbourn-park, near Hodſdon. 

| Joord Grimſton's, at Gorhambury, [near St. Alban's. 

Lord Aſton's, at Standon, five miles from Ware. 0 

_ Lord Raymond's, at Langley. _ 5 

Sir John Seabright, Beechwood- manor, near Flamfted. „ 

Sir — Clark, Bart. near Hertford. # 

on, Sir — Blount, at Coln | — 

ool Miſs Sambroke, at Gubbins, near Hatfield. This was | 

the family ſeat of the great Sir Thomas More. 

om Mr. Byde's sat Ware Park. 


ove Mr. Plummer's, at Blakefwrare. 
eats Mr. Croſs's, at Beryſlade. 
Mr. Cheſter s, at Hunſdon, .. 
7 _ Mr. Gardiner's, at Piſhobury, near e Sabfworth. 
l 3 
FSH BEDFORDSHIRE 


rom Is bounded on the 8. ie fordſhire; on the N. by 

with WW Northamptonſhire and ngdonſhire; on the E. by 

ure, Cambridgeſhire ; ; and on the we b y Buckinghamſhire. 

my. I isof an oval form, about 22 miles in Tenge, 15 in breadth, 

ad- aud 73 in circumference; contains 9 hundreds, 10 mar- 

15 | * = — 550 villages and about 260,000 
acres. 
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acres. The ſoil is a deep clay, fruitful both in corn and 
paſture in the northern parts, but ſandy in the middle, 


with a ridge of hills cloathed with wood. Its principal 
rivers are the Ouſe and the Iwell. It has foreſts and parks 
well ſtocked with deer, and fat paſtures with cattle. 


BEDFORD, 48 miles from Lond. is the county town, 


aà clean, well-built, populous place. Here are 5 churches, 


) 


with horſes. 


3 on the N. and two on the S. fide of the river. The 


| Chief of them, and indeed the principal ornament of the 


town, is St. Paul's, which had once a college of preben- 


daries. The priory, now belonging to the Earl of Aſh- 


burnham, was founded before the Norman conqueſt, for 


ſecular canons. The buildings of this town are pretty 
good, and the ſtreets broad. The N. and S. parts are 


joined by a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe. Here was a fa- 
mous caſtle, demoliſhed in the reign of Hen. VIII. and 


the ſite is now a bowling- green; it ſtands high and plea- 


ſant, and is reckoned one of the fineſt in Engl. The 


river Ouſe often makes ſuch an inundation in the iſle of 


Ely, that it is common to ſay, the bailiff of Bedford is 
coming, meaning this great river. 1 

 BIGGLESWADE, 5 miles from Bedford, 45 from Lond. 
noted for its horſe fair and ſtone bridge. It is a great 


thoroughfare, in the road from Lond. to Vork. 


AMPTHILL, 43 miles from Lond. is a pretty market 
town, pleaſantly fituated between 2 hills, almoſt in the 
heart of the county. 


WOBURN, 44 miles from Lond. In 1724 about 100 
Houſes in this town were burnt down, which are 


ſince neatly rebuilt; and a fine market houſe erected, at 
the expence of his Grace the Duke of Bedford; ſo that 
the town makes a handſome appearance. Here is a free 


ſchool, founded by Francis Earl of Bedford ; and a cha- 
rity ſchool for 30 boys, who arecloathed and taught. In 


and near this place is a great quantity of fullers earth dug, 
and there is another ſort at Aſpley Gowez, which petri- 
_ LEIGHTEN-BUZZARD, 39 miles from Lond. 4 from 
Woburn, on the borders of Buckinghamſhire. Its mar- 
ket is well ſtored with cattle, and its Whitſuntide fair 
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- DUNSTABLE, 34 miles from Lond. ſtands on a chalky 


hill, at the entrance of that long ridge of hills called the 
Chiltern. It ſtands on the old Roman way, called Wat- 
ling- ſtreet, in the very place where tis croſſed by the 


| Icknild-ſtreet, and hereabouts Roman coins have ſome - 


times been found, vulgarly called madning money. Not 
far from the town, at the verydeſcent of theChiltern-hills, 
is a large area of 19 acres, ſurroundd with a deep ditch, 
and ramparts, called Maidin-bour. There are 4 ſtreets 
in the town anſwering the 4 quarters of the world, and 
cannot find 
ſprings, have each a pond, which though only ſupplied 
by rain water is never dry. There are ſeveral good inns 


| here, The pariſh church was formerly a priory, and 


built by Hen. I. ES 
LUTON, 29 miles from Lond. 3 from Dunſtable, plea- 
ſantly ſituated between hills, has a manufacture of ſtraw 
hath. + 125 2 
1. POTTEN, alittle town on the borders of Cambridge · 


ſhire, formerly belonging to Tho. Plantagenet, Earl of 


Lancaſters „ 

2. TEM SFOR D, a village near the mouth of the Iwell, 
noted for a camp of the Danes when they ruined a ſtrong 
fort, built by the Romans, and then defended by the 


| Saxons. 


3- SANDY, the Selenæ of Ptolemy. A great many 
urns and Roman coins have been dug up here about. 
4. MILTEN-EARNESS, near the Ouſe, where is an hoſ- 
pital for 6 poor men or women, who have 20l. a year 
equally divided among them. 3 15 

5. HOUGHTON-CONQUEST, has a free ſchool belong 
ing to Sidney- Suſſex college in Cambridge. | 

6. wo00D-END, the ſeat of the Lukes, from which fa- 
mily was deſcended Sir Samuel, one of Cromwell's com- 
manders, thought to be Butler's Hudibras. 8 
J. The woad for which this county is famous, is the 
ons with which the antient Britons uſed to dye their 

ies, that they might appear terrible to their enemies, 
or rather to defend them from the inclemency of the wea- 
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ther. The culture of it is as follows. It is ſown e 


1145. It has a canal before it that carries a yatch of 
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year, and the old woad, except what they ſave for ſeed, 
is plucked up. The beginning of March is the ſeaſon 
for ſowing it, and the middle of May for cropping it. 
Tis beſt in a dry year, but more plentiful in a wet one. 


Tis cropped commonly 4 or 5 times a year as it comes 


up; but the firſt crop is beſt, and every one after is gra- 
dually worſe. When gathered it is immediately ground 
ſmall in a mill, till it becomes fit to ball; and when ball d 
tis laid upon hurdles to dry, and then ground into pow- 


der; after this tis ſpread on a floor and watered, which 


is called couching ; and then turned every day till it is 
perfectly dry and mouldy, which is called ſilvering. After 


tilvering tis weighed and put into bags, containing 200 
weight, and then ſent to the dyer to try it, who ſets a 


price on it according to its neſs. The belt is valued 
at 18]. a ton. 

8. HARwooD NUNNERY,formerly calledHarewold, Was 
founded by Sampſon de Forte, A. D. 1150 for nuns of 
the order of St. Auguſtine. | 

9. WARDON-MONASTERY, built forCiſtercian monksby 


Walter de Eſpec, A. D. 1136. 


SEATS. 


Woburn Abbey, a noble palace of his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford's, formerly an ancient Abbey, founded in 


30 or 40 tons, and ſeveral pleaſure boats. 

His Grace's ſeat at Ampthill. 

WRESTHOUSE, the Marchioneſs de Grey s, the vit of 
the Earl of Hardwicke. 
Hawks, ihe Earl of Granville's. 

Lord St. John of Beltſho, at Melchburn. 

Lord Trevor's, at Brumham. 

Lord Torrington's, at Southill. 
- SirGeorge rn, Bart. at Chuckſand- prĩory. This 
convent was 12 im the reign of Hen. I. by Roiſe, wife 
of Paganus de Beauchamp, Baron of Bedford, for nuns 
of the order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham. 

Earl of Bute' 5 at . 


— 


Sir 
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Sir Roger Burgoyne, Bart. at Sutton. 5 
Thomas Page, Eſa; at Battleſden. | 
Sir Boteler Charnocke, Bart. at Halcot. 7 
Sir Philip Monoux, Bart. at Wooton, and at Sandy. 
Sir Rowland Alfton, Bart. at Odel. | 
Sir Stephen Anderſon, Bart. at Eyeworth. 

Late —— Cotton, Bart. at Stratton. 

Robert Henley Ongly, Eſq; at Old Warden. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


1s bounded on the S. by the Thames, which divides it 


from Berkſhire; on the W. by Oxfordſhire ; on the N. 
7 Northamptonſhire ; and on the E. by Bedfordſhire, 
ertford{hire and Middleſex. It is 30 miles in length, 

18 in breadth, and 138 in circumference ; contains 1 

market towns, eight hundreds, 185 pariſhes, 615 vil- 

lages, and about 441000 acres. 1 
This county is diverſified with pleaſant woods, and 

fine ſtreams, which render it a charming retreat. Its 

chief rivers are the Thames, the Ouſe, and the Coln. 

The ſoil is very fruitful both in corn and paſture, and a- 

bounds with phyſical plants. . e 
BUCKINGHAM, 60 miles from Lond. is the county 

town, ſtands in a low ground encompaſſed on all ſides 

but the N. with the river Ouſe. The caſtle of the town, 
now in ruins, was built in the middle of it, and divides 

it into 2 parts. In the N. part ftands the town hall, a 

very handſome convenient ſtructure, in which are kept 

the weights and meaſures of the county. This town was 
for many years a ſtaple for wool, and ſeveral of its wool 
halls are yet ſtanding, but that trade is now loſt here. 

'Tis very populous, and has 3 ſtone bridges over the 

Ouſe. Its church, which is in the W. part of the town, 

is a very large building, and when its ſpire was ſtanding, 

might be reckoned the beſt in the whole county, and was 
as high as moſt in Engl. but in 1698 was in part blown 
down and never fince rebuilt.” „ 
CHIPPING-WYCOMB, or HIGH-WICKHAM, 5 miles 
from Amerſham, 32 from Lond. lies in a vale on the 


G 3. | turning 
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turning of a little river, which from hence cuts its way 
into the Thames. It was called Chipping from the Saxon 
word, denoting a market town ; Wycomb, from the 
river on which it is ſituated, the Germans calling the 
windings of the ſea, or a river, Wick, and Comb, a low 
valley. This town, which has on each fide pleaſant hills 
| ſhaded wit woods, may for antiquity, extent and beauty, 
compare with the greateſt and beſt in the ſhire. It has 
2 principal ſtreets, one of which is ſpacious and well built 
with good brick houſes, and full of large inns. Q. Eli- 
zabeth gave lands for the maintenance of a free grammar 
ſchool, in this town. The aſſizes are ſometimes held 
here. In July, 1724, as ſome workmen were digging 
in a meadow near this town, they diſcovered a piece of 
Roman antiquity, being a pavement of about nine feet 
ſquare, with ſtones of various colours wrought with ex- 
quiſite art, the biggeſt not broader than the ſquare of a 
dye. re, | 
1 44 miles from Lond. ſtands at the E. 
end of a rich fruitful vale, which feeds incredible num- 
bers of cattle and ſheep, remarkable for their ſize and 
fine fleeces; and extends almoſt from Tame on the edge 
of Oxfordſhire, to Leighton in Bedfordſhire. *Tis a 
very antient town. The town hall is a handſome fabric 
built in the middle of the market place, where the _ 
aſſizes and ſeſſions are often held. Tis a neat comp 
and populous town, the beſt and biggeſt in the county, 
and ſtands on a riſing ground, conſiſting of ſeveral fine 
ſtreets. The market place is a large handſome ſquare, 
and has plenty of proviſions. Manor of Ayleſbury was 
held from William the Conqueror, by a very odd tenure: 
The inhabitants being to furniſh litter and ſweet herbs 
for the King's bed and chamber ; three eels in the winter, 
and three geeſe in ſummer; and all this three times in a 
year, if the King pleaſed to viſit them ſo often. 
AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHAM, 29 miles from 
Lond. is a ſmall but very ancient town, lying in a vale 
4 with woody hills on each fide. It has a handſome town 
- hall and a free ſchool. It is no corporation, 


Mo — 
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'  wENDOVER, an old corporate town but a poor place, 


and in a dirty ſituation, at the entrance of the vale of Ayles- 
bury; the hills on each fide are pleaſant. 

SREAT-MARLOW, 3 miles from wYCoMB, and 31 
from Lond. is a borough though not incorporated; it 
takes its name from the marle which abounds in the ad- 


jacent ſoil. *Tis a pretty large town with a bridge over 


the Thames, not far from the place where it receives the 
Wycomb river; and has a handſome church and town 
hall. The chief manufacture of the town is bonelace, 

but it is of much more account, 1. For the navigation car- 
ried on by the Thames for meal, malt, and beech tim- 
ber. 2. For the ſeveral corn and paper mills in its neigh- 
bourhood, particularly on the little river Loddon ; and 
3 remarkable ones called the Temple Mills, or the braſs 
mills for making kettles, pans, &c. beſides a mill for max- 


ing thimbles ; and another for preſſing oil from rape and 
flax ſeed. 2 


ETON, Which is joined. by a wooden bridge, —— > 


Thames, to Windſor. *Tis famous for its beautiful col- 


lege, the revenue of which is about 5oool. a year, for 
the maintenance of a provoſt, and for the inſtructing 70 
King's ſcholars, who, when fitted for the univerſity, are 
elected to King's-college Cambridge; where they are 
provided for by arts 5h and fellowſhips. There is a 
full choir for the chapel. The college has large cloy- 
ſters like the monaſteries abroad. The chapel is a noble 


pile, and the building —_ ancient, exept the ſchool room, 


but all has been repaired at great ex pence. A noble li- 


brary is alſo erected, and there is a fine ſtatue put up to 


the honour of the founder of the college Hen. VI. The 
| gardens extend from the college almoſt to the Thames. 


© COLNBROOK, 18 miles from Lond. ſtands on the river 
Coln, here divided into 4 channels; over each of which 
is a bridge: the town is ſmall, but has ſome great inns 
which are its principal ſupport. - ET 
BEACONSFELD, 8 miles from- Marlow, 27 from Lond. 
ſands on a hill in the Oxford road, the birth place of 
Edmund Waller, Eſq; the famous poet. So Rey: 
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_  STONY-STRATFORD,. $-miles from Newport Pagnel» 


and 53 from Lond. is a well frequented town in the road 


to Cheſhire, with a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe. It takes 
its name from the ſtony ford that led over the river there, 


ſtands on the Roman cauſeway, called Watling-ſtreet, 


ſome remains of which are plainly to be ſeen. *Tis a 
large town with two pariſh * and here King 
Edu. the I. erected a ſtately croſs. The principal manu 


facture of this place is bone - lace. 


NEWPORT-PAGNEL, 54 miles from Land, ſtands on the 


S. ſide of the Ouſe, over which it has 2 ſtone bridges, 


and is a well built, populous and trading town, being a 
ſort of ſtaple for bone-lace, of which, this and the neigh- 
bouring villages are thought to make greater quantities 
than all Engl. beſides: it is neither a borough nor, cor- 


| - poration, — bigger than many places that are ſo. 


' OULNEY, 7 miles from Northampton, 53 from Lond, 
ſtands on the W. ſide of the river Ouſe, noted alſo for 


the manufacture of bone-lace. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


NUTLEY-ABBEY, founded and endowed by Walter 
Gifford, 2d. Earl of Buckingham, for canons regular, 


A. D. 1162. 


BURNHAM priory, was founded for Benedictine nuns 
by Richard king of the Romans A. D. 1266. 
| SEATS. 


| cLizeDEN, the Earl of Inchiquin- 8. 
The Duke of Marlborough's, at Langley-park, where 


his late Grace built a new houſe. 


Late Duke of Montagu's, at Ditton- park. 

Duke of Bedford's, at Cheyneys. 
Duke of Kin n's, at Hanſlape. 

Duke of Portland's, at Bulftrode. 

Duke of Bridgewater's at Aſhridge. 
lod. of Northumberland's, at Riſking, or Piercy- 

ge. 

A fſames Cavendiſh's, at Latimers. wa 


Carl 
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Earl Temple's, at Stow, where are the moſt 
Sers gardens in Engl. adorned with temples, — 55 
obeliſks, ſtatues and buſtos of many i illuſtrious Fan 
* ancient and modern“ 

Sir William Seanhope, Ent, of the Bath, at Aſcot and 
E ythorp. 

Sir Charles Cheſter's, + Chichely. 

Richard Lowndes, Eſq; at Win 

Mr. Hamden's, at Great-Hamden.' 

Edmund Waller, Eſq; at Hall-barn, near Beconsfield. 

Earl Verney's, at Middle Clayden. 

Mr. Pilſworth's, at Oving. 

George Wright, Eſq; at Gotehurſt. | 

Richard Grenville; Eſq; at Wotton-Underwood. 

Mr. Herbert's, at Kinſey. 

Sir William Bowyer, Bart. at Denham. 
Mr. Hill's, at ditto. 
Mr. Drake's, at Ames flint ſometimes * 
led Shardelois, near Amerſham. - 

Sir William Lee, at Hartwell- houſe. 

William Perry, Eſq; at Turville-park. 

John Fleetwood, Eſq; at Great Miſſenden. 

Tyringham Backwell, Eſq; at Tyringham. 

NI. F =” S, af — Sg FM 

Mr. Uthwaite's, at Linford Magna. 

Sir John Wittewronge, at Stantonbury. E 

Sir Charles Tyrrel, at Thornton. . 
Sir Robert Throckmorton, at Weſton Underwood. 

Lond Dormer's, at Peterley. 


1 
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' OXFORDSHIRE 


IS bounded on the E. by Buckinghamſhire ; on the W 
Glouceſterſhire ; on the N. Ws Northamptonſhire 
Warwickſhire ; mo on the 8. by Berkſhire. It is 3 ; 
42 miles in length, 26 in — and 130 in circumfe- 
rence ; contains one city, 15 market towns, 280 pariſhes, 


Fer a cireumſtaut al . ſee The Englifh Connoiſſeur. 
14 hundreds, 


and the public ſchools. 
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14 hundreds, and about 5334, ooo acres. Its chief rivers 
are the Thames, the Tame, the Ifis, the Charwell, the 
Evenlode, and the Windruſh. It is very fruitful, abound. 
ing in corn, meadow and paſtures. | 


% 


The city of oxForD, 55 miles from Lond. ſtands at 


the conflux of the Charwell, and Iſis: the name, ſeems 


to be derived from a Saxon word, which ſignifies a ford 
for the paſſage of oxen. The town enjoys a moſt ſweet 
air, in a plentiful country, and a fine plain, and has 
every way a moſt delightful proſpect: The private build- 
ings are neat, and the public ſumptuous ; and the river, 
on the banks of which it ſtands, navigable for barges. 
But that which gives it a reputation not only above its 
neighbours, but all other places in the kingdom, is one 


of the oldeſt and moſt noble univerſities in Europe. It is 


of great antiquity, having been an univerſity between 


eight and nine hundred years. The conſtitution is ſo | 


regular, the diſcipline ſo ſtrict, the endowments ſo plen- 
tiful, the manſions ſo convenient for ſtudies; and in a 
word, every thing ſo agreeable to the education of youth 
and the accompliſhment of ſtudents, that no wonder it 
daily ſends abroad ſuch numbers of learned men for the 


| ſervice of both church and ſtate. Here are 20 colleges, 


and 5 halls. „ : 
I. UNIVERSITY-COLLEGE, founded by K. Alfred, and 
where not many years ago Dr. John Radcliff inſtituted 


2 new fellows for the ſtudy of phyſic with 6ool. a 


for maintaining them 10 years, one half of which term they 
were to travel abroad for their better improvement. He 
alſo left 40,0001. for the building of a public library, known 
by the name of the Radcliff library, betwixt this college 

2. BALIOL-COLLEGE, which was founded by Sir John 
Baliol, father to the King of Scots, in the time of Hen. III. 

3. MER TON-COLLEGE, founded by Walter Merton, Ld 
Chancellor and Biſhop of Rocheſter, in the reign of Edw. 
I. To this college belongs what is callad Pythagoras“ 


- ſchool, which was formerly the dwelling houſe of the 
above Walter Merton. 8 | 


4. ORIEL» 
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4. oRIEI- coLLEOGE, the founder of which was King 
Edw. II. and to it St. Bartholomew's, near this city, was 
annexed by Edw. the III. for its ſcholars to retire to in 
caſe of x pettdence; 7: 26 ET F 
F. EXETER-COLLEGE, for the benefit of the weſtern -. 
counties, by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop of Exeter, in the 
reign.of Edw. II. 1 TR 
6. QUEEN's-COLLEGE, the founder of which was Ro- 
bert-Eglesfield, B. D. in the time of Edw. III. Towards 


the finiſhing of its new buildings the late Q. Caroline 


gave I000l. | „ 

. NEW-COLLEGE, founded by William of Wickham, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lord Chancellor in the reign 
of Edw. III. Its hall next to that of Chriſt- church is the 
largeſt of any in both. univerſities; and its chapel both 
for height and ground plot exceeds all others in Engl. ex- 
cept that of King's-college in Cambridge. | | 
8. LINCOLN=COLLEGE, owes its foundation to Richard 
Fleming, Biſhop. of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry VI. 

9. ALL SOULS-COLLEGE, was founded for offering up 


_ prayers for the ſouls of all that fell in the wars of Henry | 


V. in France, by Henry Chicheley, Archbiſhop of Can+ 
terbury, in the reign of Hen. VI. Colonel Codrington, 
who was a member of it, left 6000. for building a library, 
and 4000l. to be laid out in books, beſides his own va- 
valuable collection. The late Dr. George Clarke, who 
was a fellow of this college, was alſo an extraordinary 
benefactor to it. 85 | | | 
10. MAGDALEN'S-COLLEGE, founded by Wm. Wain- 
fleet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the time of Hen. IV. is. 
remarkable not only for its fine ſituation and buildings, 


but for its pleaſant groves and ſhady walks. 


II. ERAZZEN-N OSE, ſo called from a hall of that name 
which formerly ſtood there, and a very large noſe of braſs: 


fixed to its door; was founded by Wm. Smith, Biſnop 


of Lincoln, and Robert Sutton, Eſq; in the reign of 


Hen. VIII. 


12. CORPUS-CHRISTI had for its founder Richard F ox, 8 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the time of Hen. VIII. 


> 


13. CHRIST-CHURCH, founded by Hen. VIII. Its build- 
ings and quadrangles are very large and ſplendid. The 
cathedral was made a Biſhop's fe in 1546. In a tower 
in the front of the college gate hangs the great bell, called 
Tom, weighing near 17000 weight, being upwards of 
7 feet in Moms, and near 6 feet high. *Tis tolled 
every night 101 ſtrokes, to give warning for ſhutting up 
all the gates of the colleges and halls of the univerſity. 


The late Archbiſhop Wakepmnot only left his library to 


this college, but a cabinet af Medals valued at about 


ol. | 
6 * TRINITY was in the days of Q: Mary founded by 
Sir Thomas Pope. . 
15835. ST. JohN BAPTISTS was in the fame reign found- 
ed by Sir Tho. White, a merchant of London. : 


16. JESUS-COLLEGE, though Q. Elizabeth be claimed *. | 


| | 


by the ſociety as the founder, ſhe having furniſhed the 
timber for building it, was firſt founded and endowed for 


the natives of Wales by Dr. Hugh Price; and the pre- 1 


ſident is always one of that ee . Tx 

17. WADHAM had for its founders Nicholas and Do- 

m—_ Wadham, in the reign of James I. | 
18. 


PEMBROKE was founded by Tho. Tiſdale, Eſq; 4 


and Dr. Kichard Whitwick in the ſame reign. 


19. WORCESTER, was formerly called Glouceſter-hall, ; 
till endowed by Sir Tho. Coke, and made collegiate. , 


From the buildings which- have been lately added, be- 
ſides thoſe daily adding, it already makes a ſplendid fi- 
gure. Dr. George Clarke, befides other legacies, left 
400ol. towards the buildings, and 50l. a year to be laid 

out in books; and Mrs. Eaton left 7o0ol. a year for the 
- ſupport of 6 fellows, and erecting a pile of buildings for 


them. 


20. HARTFORD, formerly Hart-hall, was in 1 740 eret- 


eld into a college. 
The halls, where gentlemen live on their own pock- 
ets, excepting a few who have exhibitions, are 
I. sr. EDMUND'S, belonging to Queen's- college. 2. Mag- 
dalen to Magdalen- college. 3. St. Alban's to Merton. 4. 
St. Mary's to Oriel; and 5. New-inn to 3 
„ | e 
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{0 The colleges are endowed with fellowſhips, ſcholar- 
J ſhips, &c. and moſt of them enriched with libraries and 

other donations, and adoxned with beautiful chapels, gar- 
dens, groves, cloiſters, quadrangles, piazzas, ſtatues, 
| &c. The chief difference between the colleges and halls 
s this: in the former are ſufficient revenues for the main- 
tenance of the maſter, prõfeſſors and ſtudents: in the 
latter, gentlemen live, either wholly or in part, at their 
own charge. A catalogue of the paintings in the ſeve- 
ral public edifices in this univerſity is found in The Eng- 

liſh Connoiſſeur. 5 5 OL 

| Other public buildings are: 
1. The ſchools, a ſtately pile, wherein exerciſes for 

the ſeveral degrees are performed, the public lectures 
„ read, &c. firſt built from the ground by Q. Mary, but 
the preſent ſtructure was chiefly raiſed by Sir Tho. Bod- 
ley, whoſe library here is famous throughout Europe for 

its prodigious ſtock of books, printed, and manuſcript. 
2. The THEATRE, a magnificent fabric, not to be equal- 
led by any thing of the kind in the world; built by Shel- 
„don, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, under the direction of 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, at the expence of 15, oool. 
3. The Muszox, of which the lower part is a chy- 
, mical elaboratory, and the upper a repoſitory of natural 
and artificial rarities and Roman antiquities; alſo a li- 


brary and a large phyſic garden. A 
4. The CLARENDoN Printing-houſe, a late ornament 
of the univerſity, which ſurpaſſes any thing of the kind 
in the, world. *Tis a ſtrong building 115 * in length, 
beſides the ſpacious porticoes in the N. and S. fronts, 
which are ſupported by detatched columns of the Doric 
order. The top of it is adorned with the 9 muſes; and 
Homer, Virgil, and Thucydides. The E. part of the 
* building is wholly appropriated to the printing bibles and 
common prayer beokes and the other tq the printing of 
books in the learned languages. Here are alfo particu- 
lar rooms for a letter founder; rolling-prefſes for print- 
ing the Oxford almanacks, and other ſculptures proper 
for the ornament of books. It was firſt founded in * | 

| | „„ . A t 
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| built partly with the money ariſing to the univerſity from 
the ny Lord — hiſtory of the rebel] — „ 
The perſons maintained by the revenues of the col- 
leges are about 1000, and ſuch as live at their own charge 
about ooo, beſides the ſervants belonging to the colleges 
and halls, which have each their ſtatutes, with fellows 
and tutors. Here are 4 terms in the year for public ex- 
erciſes, lectures and diſputations, and ſet days and hours. 
when the proſeſſors of every faculty read their lectures; 
and in ſome of the colleges are public lectures for all co- 
mers, with large ſalaries for the readers. The magiſtrates. 
are, I. the Chancellor, uſually one of the principal no- 
| bility, who is choſe by the univerſity, and continues in 
that office for life, unleſs guilty of crimes againſt the 
fate. 2. A High-ſteward, nominated by the Chancel- 
lor, and approved by the univerſity ; he is alſo for life, 
and aſſiſts the Chancellor, &c. In matters of government 
he hears and determines capital cauſes, and gives his judg- 
ment as to the univerſity privileges. 3. A Vice-Chancellor, 
who is always in orders, and the head of ſome college; he 
exerciſes the Chancellor's. power, and reſiding upon the 
ſpot, has in fact, the government of the univerſity ; and 
chuſes 4 Pro- Vice-Chancellors out of the heads of col- 
leges to officiate in his abſence.. 4. Two Proctors, who 
are maſters of arts, choſen yearly in turns out of the ſe- 
veral colleges, to puniſh. diſorders, overſee weights and 
meaſures, order ſcholaftic exerciſes, &c. 5. A public Ora- 
tor, who writes letters by order of convocation, and ha- 
rangues princes, or rather great perſonages who viſit the 
univerſity. 6. A keeper of the Archives. 2 regiſter. 
8. Three ſquire beadles, and 3 yeomen beadles. And g. 
A verger, who on ſolemn occaſions walks with the bea- 
dles before the Vice-Chancellor with a ſilver rod in his 
hand. This city had the ſame privileges granted it by 
antient charters as the city of Lond. and tollfree all over 
Engl. and is a corporation. It has 13 elegant pariſh 
churches beſides the cathedral, with ſpacious clean and 
ular ſtreets, is one of the largeſt cities in Engl. (in- 
cluding the colleges, which make about two thirds of it) 


* 
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and ſubje& to the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor in all 
affairs of moment, even relating to the town. 52 

NEW-WOODSTOCK, 6 miles from Oxford, 60 from 


Lond. lies in a woody part of the country, as is implied 
by its name. It is famous for the ſettlement of the ho- 
nour and manor for ever, on the unconquered John Duke 


of Marlborough and his deſcendants, male or female, as 
a reward for his victories, particularly on Auguſt 2, 1704, 


over the French and Bavarians at Blenheim; and that 


there might be a laſting monument of the glory he gain- 


f 8 
eld that day, a ſtately palace by the name of — 


houſe was erected here at the public charge, which is one 
of the nobleſt ſeats belonging to any ſubje in Europe 


and in a ſituation moſt delightful. For this tenure the 


Duke's deſcendants are obliged, by way of homage, to 
preſent a ſtandard to the ſovereign every year on the day 
that battle was fought. K. Ethelred is ſaid to have cal- 
led a council at Woodſtock, Hen. I. mad ſome addi- 


tions to the town, and walled round the park (ſaid to be 


the firſt that ever was encloſed in Engl.) where inſtead of 
deer, he kept lions, tygers, panthers, &c. Hen. II. 
built that labyrinth here, called Roſamond's Bower, with 


a houſe in it, to ſecrete his concubine fair Roſamond from 


his Queen, who however found her out; and Roſamond 
dying ſoon after, there is a tradition ſhe was poiſoned. 


| No part of this bower remains. A ſpring in the park, in 
which ſhe is ſuppoſed to have batbed, {till bears her name. 


BANBURY, 17 miles from Oxford, 75 from Lond. is 
a pretty large town on the river Charwell, on the edge 
of Northamptonſhire. There is very good land hereabout, 


eſpecially rich meadows ; and in the fields near it, the 
coins of Roman emperors are often found. Here is a ſine 


large church, and a free ſchool). | 
Chief towns, not parliamentary, are ; 
HENLEY UPON THAMES, 35 miles from Lond. is the 
oldeſt in the county, a town of good wealth and hand- 
ſome buildings, fituated moſt pleaſantly on the fide of 
the river, which is navigable to it by barges. Its chief 
trade is in malt and corn, of which, it is thought, 300 
cart loads are often ſold here on a market day; and its 
1 N | inhabitants 
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inhabitants live by carrying corn and wood t o Lond- 
The bridge which is now of timber, was antiently of 
ſtone. Here is a free grammar ſchool, and the blue-coat 
ſchool, for teaching and cloathing poor children, and 
putting them out apprentices. . 
© DORCHESTER, 49 miles from Lond. which has a large 
ſtone bridge over the ſame river, and a fine church, is a 
lace of great antiquity and dignity, was formerly an 
epiſcopal ſee and had 5 churches, but now a ſmall un- 
frequented village. Its ſee was tranſlated to Lincoln in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, which, together 
with turning the high road to Lond. another way, ſo 
hurt the town, that ſcarce any veſtige remains of itsformer 
grandeur. 5 | | . 
FAME or TAME, 10 miles from Oxford, 45 from 
Lond. is an old town, ſtands juſt where the river, from 
which the town and hundred take their name, enters 
Buckinghamſhire. Its fituation is more pleaſant, from 
being watered by that river on the N. and by ſmall brooks 
that glide by on the E. and W. ſides of it. Tis a large 
town, with a fine church, and one great ſtreet, in the 
middle whereof is the market place, which is well fur- 
niſhed with live cattle, and all kinds of proviſions, and 
the river is navigable to it by barges. It has a beautiful 
free ſchool, and an alms-houſme. | 
WHITNEY or WITNEY, 5 miles from Woodſtock, 64 
from Lond. a long ſtraggling place on the river Wind- 
ruſh, is a town of great antiquity. It has a trade in ſpin- 
wm for the neighbouring clothiers ; but its greateſt ma · 
nufacture is rugs and blankets; the latter of which are 
commonly from 10 to 12 quarters wide. It is ſaid they 


work up 100 packs of wool here in a week; and as the 


-blankets are noted for whiteneſs, ſome think it owing to 
their being waſhed: in Windruſh waters, which have a 
more abſterſive and nitrous quality than any other: They 
alſo make duffles here a yard and three quarters wide, 
which are exported to Virginia and New Engl. alſo cuts 
for hammocks, and tilt cloaths for bargemen, are made 
there: here is likewiſe conſiderable buſineſs done by fell- 
mongers in the town, who dreſſing and ftraining ſheep 


ſkins, 
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a free ſchool liberally: endowed, and a good library ad- 


joining to it. 


BURFORD, 5 miles from Whitney, 85 from Lond. 
Its market is of much note for ſaddles, and 7 downs near 


it, ſome of which are in Glouceſterſhire. 


' CHIPPING-NORTON, 76 miles from Lond. from its 


prænomen, which is a corruption of the Saxon Ceapans 


to cheapen, ,feems to have been a market in the time of 


the Saxons. Here Roman coins are frequently found; 
and the church is a building after a curious model, in 
which there are monuments, with ſo many names of mer- 
chants on braſs plates, as ſhew it to have been once a 
place of great trade. | i . 
BAM rox, 5 miles from Burford, 66 from Lond. lies 
on a river navigable by boats; and its market is noted 
for fellmongers wares, as leather jackets, gloves, bree- 
ches, &c. which ſupply many adjacent counties, no town 
in Engl. having ſuch a trade for theſe wares. „ 
BiIcESTER, BURCESTER, or BIssE TER, 6 miles from 


Woodſtock, 52 miles from Lond. is a long ſtraggling town 


remarkable for excellent malt liquor, but more ſo in anti- 


— 


quity for having had a famous caſtrum on the W. fide of 
it, called Aldcheſter, where great numbers of Roman 
coins and other antiques have been ploughed up. l 
pDkEDDIN GTON, or DADDINGTON, 4 miles from Ban- 
bury, 62 from Lond. a pretty large town, where was an- 
tiently a caſtle, but of which fe marks now remain. 
The other antiquities of this county ate: 4 
1. The RoLLE-RICH-STONES in the W. part of it: they 
are a number of huge large ſtones placed in a circle like 
thoſe at Stonehenge, which ſome have thought to be 
monuments of a victory; others a burying- place, and 
others a place for the coronation of the Daniſh kings; 
and that Rollo, their general, being proclaimed king here 
by his ſoldiers, was the reaſon of their being ſet up. | 
At STUNSFIELD, a large teſſelated Roman pavement 
was diſcovered 1713, conſiſting of ſmall ſquare ſtones and 
bricks of 6different colours ſtrongly cemented ; and near 
Great Tew another has been found, conſiſting of _ 
. White, 
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various beautiful figures. | 


ie yellow, cubical pieces, ſodiſpoſed as to form 


About woopEA rod, Britiſh coins have been found, 


which were thoſe of Cunobeline, who reigned here about 
the time of our Saviour's birth. On one fide is the fi- 
gure of a horſe with an ear of corn over, and Cuno under 
him; and on the reverſe another ſuch ear with Camu 
for Camalodunum, or Malden in Eſſex, where the pieces 
were ſtruck. | . 
In a common near the Roman Iknild-ftreet, a large 
Roman urn was found in 1720, which was full of coins, 
ſome as old as Julius Cæſar's arrival in this iſland. 

Is Ir, is noted for the birth and baptiſm of Edward the 


Confeſſor. The font is now in poſſeſſion of Sir George 


Brown, at Kiddington, where it is ſet on a pedeſtal in 
the N. W. corner of the county are the 3 ſhire 


ſtones, being the boundaries of Oxfordſhire, Glouceſter- 


ſhire, and Warwickſhire. 
AxriourrIEsG. 


EYNSHAM-ABBEY, near Oxford, founded in the 


year 1005. . od: | : 
COLD NORTON PRIORY, founded in the reign of Hen. 
IL for black canons. Bp. Smith, who purchaſed it in 
the reign of Hen. VIII. gave it to Brazen-Noſe-college. 
GODSTON-NUNNERY, in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford, was built by the prioreſs Editha, A. D. 1138. 
MINSTER LOVEL PRIORY, Lord Lovel's. | 


_ SEATS, 


The Duke of Marlborough's, BLENHEIM-HOUSE, the 
aſcent to which is through a long avenue over a bridge 


of one arch 190 feet in diameter (like the celebrated Rialto 


at Venice) which alone coſt 20,0001. The gardens take 


up the ſpace of 100 acres, with grand and ſpacious of- 


fices. The chapel, ſaloons, galleries and other apart- 
ments are extremely magnificent, with a fine ſtair caſe, 
ſtatues, paintings and furniture, eſpecially the tapeſtry, 
2 | mn 
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woven. Beſides a triumphal arch erected to the Duke's 
memory at the entrance into the caſtle, there is a vaſt 
obeliſk in the principal avenue, on which is inſcribed a 
compend of the Duke's campaigns and character.“ This 
palace however, has been much cenſured by the architects. 
ADDERBURY, now the ſeat of the Right Hon. Charles 
Townſhend, Eſq; in right of his lady, the Counteſs Dow 
ager of Dalkeith. _ | 
DiTCHLEY, nearBleabean, The curioſities of this noble 
ſeat, belonging to the Earl of Litchfield, are deſcribed in 
the Engliſh Connoiſſeur. | 
Earl of Shrewſbury's, at Heythorp. _ 
RYCOT, the Ear] of Abingdon s, at Rycot. 
Earl of Plymouth's, at Charlbury. 
Lord Cadogan's, at Caverſham, near Reading, 
Earl of Macclesfield's, at Sherburn-caſtle. 
Earl Harcourt's, at Stanton-Harcourt. | 
MANWELL-PARK, near Banbury ; the ſeat of Sir Jo- 
nathan Cope, Bart. where is a clock that moves by wa- 
ter, and ſhews the time, by the riſe of a new gilded ſun. 
for every hour, moving in a hemiſphere of wood, each 
ſun having in its center a figure for the hour : for in- 
ſtance, One, which, aſcending half way to the zenith of 
the arch, ſhews it to be a quarter paſt one, at the zenith 
half an hour; whence deſcending half way towards the 
horizon, three quarters; and at laſt abſconding under it, 
there ariſes another gilded ſun above the horizon at the 
_—_ 1 of the arch, bearing the * 23 and ſo of i 
e re 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
IS bounded, on E. by Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and 
Berkſhire; on the S. by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire; 
on the N. by Worceſterſhire ; and on the W. by Here- 


fordſhire and Monmouthſnire: I: is about 56 miles in 
length, 22 in breadth, and 156 in circumference; con- 


tains 13 hundreds, one city, 27 market towns, 280 pa- 


riſhes, one caſtle, 2 foreſts, 19 parks, and about 800, ooo 
acres. It is watered by ſeveral large rivers, as the Severn, 
the Wye, the Avon, the Iſis, the Ledan, the Froome, 
the Stroud, the Wimbuſh, and ſeveral other leſſer ſtreams. 
The ſoil is different in different parts; hilly in the E. 
woody in the W. but the middle enriched with a charm- 


ing and fertile vale. It abounds with all ſorts of grain, 


cattle, fowl, and game. ; 


GLOUCESTER, 102 miles from Lond. is a well built 


clean, healthy city, ſecured by the river on one fide, a 
branch of which brings up veſſels of a conſiderable bur- 
then to its walls. It has a beautiful cathedral, and 5 pa- 
riſh churches, and exceedingly well provided with hoſ- 
The CATHEDRAL is an antient but magnificent fa- 
bric, and has a tower ſaid to be one of the neateſt and 
moſt curious pieces of architecture in Engl. and there is 
a whiſpering place, as in the cupola of St. Paul's, Lond. 
It has beautiful cloyſters; and there are 12 chapels in it, 


with the arms and monuments of ſeveral great perſons. 


Aldred Biſhop of Worcefter, 1047, and afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of York, who crowned Wm. the Conqueror, 
built and finiſhed this cathedral, about the year 1061, 
but the N. iſle, the largecloiſter, the Virgin Mary's chapel, 


the tower, &c. were added by ſucceedingAbbots. Abbot Par- 


ker was the laſt, in whoſe time the Abbey was reſigned 
to Hen. VIII. by the Prior and not by the Abbot. The 
great bell in the tower weighs 6000lb. weight, and re- 
quires eight men to ring her. K. Edw. Il. who was 
murdered at Berkeley caftle; K. Oſrick of Northum- 
berland; and Robt. Curthoiſe Duke of Normandy, and 
eldeſt ſon to Wm. the Conqueror, lie buried _ 
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Here is an elegant ſtone bridge over the river, with a quay, 
wharf, and cuſtom-houſe; abundance of croffes and 
ſtatues of the kings of England diſperſed in different parts 
of the city; ſeveral market houſes ſupported with pil- 


lars, and large remains of monaſteries. Its town hall 


for the aſſize is called the Booth-hall. Under the bridge 
is a curious machine which raiſes the water to ſerve the 
town : though itis alſo ſupplied from Robin Hood's Well, 
which is a mile or two out of the city. —- 
CIRENCESTER, commonly called Ciceter, 85 miles 
from Lond. and 15 from Glouceſter, is by ſome reckon- 
ed both the oldeſt and largeſt town in the county. An- 
tient coins have been often dug up in and near it, toge- 


ther with pillars and pavements ſuppoſed to have been 
thoſe of a temple and bath. It has only one church, that 


of St. John, which has 5 chapels joining to it, and a 
lofty tower. Two of the Roman conſular ways croſs 
each other at this place, one of which is ſtill viſible with 
a high ridge. This town is much noted for the woolen 
manufacture, and its Friday market for wool is the lar 

eſt in Engl. Moſt of the windows of the church and its 
chapels have the remains of fine painted glaſs, repreſent- 


ing all the orders of the church of Rome from the Pope 


to the Mendicant. ne 7 
TEWKSBURY, 97 miles from Lond. ſtands at the con- 
flux of the Severn and Avon from Warwickſhire, which, . 
with the Carron and Swilyate, 2 other little rivers, en- 
compaſs it. It is a large, beautiful and populous town, 
of which the chief manufacture is woolen cloth and ſtocx ?- 
ings. It conſiſts of 3 well built ſtreets, and many ſide 
lanes, and has 3 bridges over the 3 rivers. Here is 
a noble church with a ſtately tower, and ſeveral monu- 
ments of great men. The cloathing trade here is the 
better accommodated by reaſon of its nearneſs to Coteſ- 
wold-hills and Stroud-water, of which the former furniſh 
the fleece and the latter the dye. The town has been 
long noted for the muſtard balls made here. The abbey + 
was erected about the year 715, by 2 Dukes of Mercia, 
Odo and Dodo ; but rebuilt and enlarged A. D. 1102 by 
Robert Fitz-Hamon. _ . +755 lt 
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CAMDEN, 86 miles from London, ftands on the edge 
of Worceſterſhire, and is famous for the manufacture of 


ſtockings. This pariſh is 10 miles in compaſs, and 


has a very large handſome church with noble monu- 


"ments of marble, of which the moſt ſumptuous is for Sir 
Baptiſt Hicks, who gave 10, oool. in his life-time for 


building and endowing an alms-houſe, and was otherwiſe 
A benefactor to the town. _ | : 
NEWENT, in the foreſt of Dean, 17 miles from Glou- 


ceſter, 104 from London, lies W. of the Severn on a ri. 


ver navigable by boats, and has irs name from an inn 
called the New Inn. It has a handſome church, and ſe- 
veral hamlets belonging to its pariſh, which is 20 miles 
in compaſs, and has many gentlemen's houſes in it. 
DEAN, 5 miles from Newent, 113 from London, is 


another town in the ſame foreſt, Cloth was once, but 


pins are now its chief manufacture; and the owners of 


lands here dig up old iron cinders, which they fell at a 


good price to the furnaces. Here is a good church with 


2 handfome ſpire, but the town chiefly conſiſts of one 


ſtreet. | 

CHELTENHAM or CHILTINGHAM, 9 miles from Glou- 
ceſter, 95 from London, ſo called from the ſmall river 
Chilt, that riſes at Dowdeſwell, and runs thro! this pariſh 
into the Severn. It drives a conſiderable trade in malt, 
and is much frequented on account of its mineral wa- 
ters, which are ſaid to be much of the ſame quality as 


| thoſe of Scarborough. The miniſter of this pariſh muſt 


be a fellow of Jeſus College, nominated by that ſociety, 
approved of by the Earl of Gainſborough, and can hold it 


no longer than 6 years. 


STOW ON THE WOULD, 11 miles from Cheltingham, 
77 from London, is called in old records, sTow sT. Ep- 


WAR D. The pariſh is 12 miles round, and its fairs fa- 


mous for hops, cheeſe, and ſheep. The church ftands 
on a hill, and is a large building, has an high tower and 


| ſeveral monuments. By its high ſituation it is ſo 


expoſed, that it is a common ſaying, they have but one 
element, viz. air, there being neither wood, common field, 
nor water belonging to the town, The Roman Foſle-way 
paſſes through this place, NORTH 
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NORTH LEECH, 3 miles from Stow, 80 from London, 
is a town on the river Leche, which falls into the Thames 
near Letchlade. This pariſh js 9g miles in compaſs, has 


2 neat church, ſeveral alms houſes and a grammar ſchool. 


PAINSWICK, 4 miles from Glouceſter, 94 from Lon- 
don, pleaſantly fituated on the river Stroud, a great con- 
venience to the woollen manufacture, which is the prin- 
cipal trade carried on here. Its air is eſteemed exceeding 
wholeſome. _. <q 5 

STROUD, 94 miles from London, ſtands on a hill, at 
the foot of which runs the river commonly called Stroud 
water, famous for its peculiar quality in dying ſcarlet 


broad-cloth, and all other grain colours in the beſt man- 


ner; for this reaſon many clothiers live near. And for 


20 miles on the banks of this river mills and other conve- . 


niencies are erected for fulling, &c. 
BERKLEY, III miles from London, 15 from Glou- 

ceſter. The pariſh is large, but lies very low; and is not 

eſteemed a healthy or pleaſant village. Berkeley caſtle 


was formerly much larger and ſtronger than at preſent. 
Edward II. was for ſometime impriſoned in this caſtle, 
and the room in which he was confined is ſtill to be 


ſeen. 7 2, | 

DURSLEY, 5 miles from Berkley, 97 from London. 
The moſt remarkable thing here is a rock of ſtone with- 
out any chop or lit in it, of an incredible durance, yet 
ſoft in hewing, and called by the inhabitants puff ſtone. 
The walls built with it ſhew but litle decay in 500 
bark. 2 
f FAIREORD, 6 miles from Cirenceſter, 20 from Glou- 
ceſter, 78 from London, has 2 large bridges over the Coln. 
The pariſh is 10 miles round ; many medals and urns 
are frequently dug up hereabout. Fairferd church is 
much famed-throughout Europe for its-excellent painted 
glaſs : it has 28 large windows, on twenty of which are 
repreſented in beautiful colours and exquiſite drapery, 
proper attitudes, and curious 
ing paſſages of the old and new teſtament; and ſome of 


them conſummately finiſhed, that Sir 3 


armed, the pencil could not exceed them. paint- 


ives, the moſt ſtrik- 
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ings was defigned by that eminent Italian, Albert Durer, 
and taken in a prize ſhip bound for Rome, by John Fane, 


| 5 then merchant in London, who brought both glaſs 
a 


wc rxmen into England; and having purchaſed this 


manor of Hen. VII. in 1493, founded and built this 
church for the ſake of the glaſs, and proportioned the 


windows exactly to each hiftory. The church is a beau- 


tiful pile, 125 feet long, and 55 broad, conſiſting of a 
ſpacious body, two iſles, three chancels and a veſtry, with 
a handſome and well adorned tower in the middle, ſup- 
ported by elegantly fluted pillars. Four of the windows 
repreſent the perſecutions of the church, with devils over 


their heads, portrayed in the moſt terrifying manner. 
It is obſeryable, in theſe, that the late perſecutors 
_ precede the former; an irregularity occaſioned by the ci- | 


vil war, when the glaſs was taken down, and preſerved 
from violence of the times; and when put up again, for 
want of ſkilful hands was, miſplaced. The remaining 
four windows repreſent the twelve Roman emperors, 
dreſervers of the church, with angels over them. In the 
wxteenth window is a piece of glaſs repreſenting rubies 
and diamonds, reckoned of great value. In the th 
window appears Dives in hell, and a woman being con- 


veyed thither in a wheelbarrow for 12 1 fore huſband, 
| es to ſhew, 


This ftands cenſured as improper, It 


however, the partial ſeverity of the Roman prieſts, in paſſ- 


ing the condemnation ſentence upon a poor lay- woman, 
for uſing, in her own defence, perhaps, her only wea- 


pon, while the nuns and conventuals go to heaven in 


their amorous embraces. The lead of ſome of the win- 
dows is ſo admirally difpoſed, that a ftranger will not 
eaſily diſcover aay, as it is generally made to ſerve for 


the darker ſhades. 


 LETCHLADE, 2 miles from Fairford, 74 from London, 


lies on the Thames near the confines of Berkſhire and 
Oxfordſhire, in the road from London to Glouceſter. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman T. there being a very 


ain Roman road that runs from it to Cirenceſter. 
hames, after having been formed here by the conjunc- 
tion of the Lech, the Coln, the Churn and Iſis, — 


large 9 and well W alms-houſes. 
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be navigable; and. it hen = god; trade to an from Lon- 
don, in butter, cheeſe, other goods. - ct} 
| THORNAUAY, 22 miles from 8 106 fre 


London, ſtands 2 miles from the Seyern on arivulet 


that runs into it. There are ſtill to be ſeen the founda- 
tions of a magnificent caſtle intended, but never finiſhed. 

Its church is lar arge, in form of a cathedral, with ſpacious 
ayles on each fide, and a croſs, and it "mans a WORN: - 


| bioh tower at the W, End. 


AUST, is ſituate on a craggy cliff on on a bank of the. 
devern. The ferry over the Severn here being found 


very inconvenient ; there is another 2 miles lower, which 


is reckoned ſafer. Auſt has a neat chapel, with a big 


tower at the W. end, adorned with pinnacles. 

woTTON UNDER-EDGE, 7 miles from Thornbury” 
99 from London, is a pretty town long noted for making 
cloth: It ſtands on a pleaſant and fruitful riſe: and its 
pariſh, in which are abundance of the woollen manufac- 
turers, is 12 miles in circuit. ee a N e church, 
a free ſchool, and an alms-houſe.. + . 
_ TETBURY, a handſome populous 5 94 miles from 
London, in a healthy air and riſing ground; but water 


is ſo ſcarce in a dry ſummer, that the inhabitants are at 


great expence to procure it. The Avon has its ſource 


vern; and at the town's end there is a long . 
Here is a large handſome church, a free · ſe 
alms-houſe : at Kingfoot, in the neighbourhood, Roman 
coins have been often found. © 

CHIPPING SODBURY, a very antient town, 12 miles 
from Briſtol, has a ſpacious church, a a chapel of eaſe, a 
good market for corn and other proviſions, but eſpeciall 
cheeſe. The bailiff and burghers have a power to ur 


tribute $8 cow paſtures to as many of the inhabitants 


and 8 acres of meadow for their. own lives, and thoſe of. 
their widows. 


MARSHFIELD, 5 miles from Bath, 102 3 Latin. 


conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of old buildings near a mile. . 1 
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long, but carries on a good trade in malt. Here is 42 


Kin- | 


in it, which runs through Bath and Briſtol into the. a0 FRE 
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KINGSWO0D, the name of a foreſt near Briſtol, con- 
taining about 5000 acres, conſiſts chiefly of coal mines. 

The houſes here are very compact, as in a market town; 

and the cloth manufacture has made it pretty populous. 
On the edge of this foreſt, near the bank of the Avon, 
about a mile from Briftol, are the famous works for 
ſmelting copper. . | ES - 

' CLIFToN, one mile from Briſtol, has about zoo houſes, 
and is noted for the hot well init; and for thoſe rocks 
called St. Vincent's, which afford a view at once pleaſing 

and terrible. They are ſteep and craggy, and the ri- 
ver between them is ſo narrow that it appears like a ca- 
nal cut out for . of ſhips to and from Briſtol. 

. PUCKLE-CHURCH, © miles from Glouceſter, was once 
the reſidence of ſeveral Saxon Kings, the remains of 
whoſe buildings are ſtill viſible. The church is pretty 

large, and has ſeveral good monuments, - 

The other antiquities and natural curioſities are: 

A curious pavement of Moſaic work, diſcovered 1722 

at Woodcheſter, 9 miles from Glouceſter, of conſiderable 
extent, which reprefents birds and beafts in their natu- 

_ colours, and is adorned with great variety of beautiful 

vices. | 

Another pavement lately diſcovered at Cromhall, near 

16 by 18 inches in dimenſion, compoſed of cubical tones 

'v of beautiful colours ſtrongly cemented, * 

1 PEN-PARK-HOLE, where was formerly a pit of lead 
4 ore, has a narrow deſcent near 40 yards deep into a rock, 
where it opens to a large cave, in which is a ſpring of 
Sweet water, though the loweſt part of the pool is 20 
yards higher than the higheſt tide of the Severn, which, 
| - 3s 3 miles diftant” DE x = 
Star ſtones, like cockles and oyſters; and ſerpentine 
ones and ſcallops, curiouſly figured, are found about the 
Avon, and on the hills near Alderſey ; and at Leſſington, 
near Glouceſter, are alſo found the ſtars ſtones, ſo called 
from their points reſembling the figure of a ſtar. ' They 
are of a greyiſh colour, and move when put into vinegar. 

HALES ABBEY,-built by Richard Plantagenet, 2d ſon 

to King John, for Ciſtercian monks. 
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ST. BRIANT *S-CASTLE, in the foreſt of Dean. Here 
a mine court is held. . | 
THOSYBURY-CASTLE, begun A. D. 1571, by Edwart 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham, who did not live to com- 

plete it. 


- SEWDLY-CASTLE, built by Ralph de Boteler, Lord Trea- 


ſiurer to Hen. VI. 


BE VERTOx- CASTLE, a very ancient and ſtrong ſtruc- 
ture, belonging original Pl to the family of Berkeley. | 
LUCOCK NUNNERY, founded by Elizabeth, daughter of | 


William Devreaux, Earl of Roſme and Saliſbury. 


BRADENSTOCK PRIORY, built by Walter GEvereux, 

in the reign of William the conqueror. 5 

LAN TONY PRIORY, was built by the monks of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, under the protection of Milo of Glouceſter. 

GLOUCESTER PRIORY, built by King Athelſtan. 


SEATS. 3 


The Duke of Beaufort's, at Badmington' W 2 
ſeat which, for its large parks, pleaſant walks, elegant gar- 
dens, decorated with a great variety of fountains, and no- 
denz manſion- houſe, may be juſtly clafſed among the moſt 
compleat in En gland. | 

Earl of Berkeley's, at Berkeley caſtle. i 

Earl of Coventry's, at Courſe- court, near Tewkibury 

The late Earl of Stafford's at Stowel, 1 3 miles from 
Glouceſter.” 

The Earl of Gainſborough's, at Camden-houſe, 18 
miles from Glouceſter: here are only ſome remains, of 
what was once a noble houſe; but burnt down in the 
civil wars, to 3 its being made a garriſon for the 
parliament's army 

Lord W A at Kempsford, near Lechlade. a 

Lord Balle Ps, at Cirenceſter. 5 

Earl of Hertford's, at Sandywell, near Cider,” | 
| Lord Gage's, at High-Meadows, near Wee, ; 

Earl Hardwick” s, at Hardwick, near Glouceſter. © 

Mr. Southwell's at Weſton upoa Avon, or g 
M --- 

Sir Robert Cann' iy at Stoke-biſhop. - 21 
H 2 Mr. | 
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Mr. Couzin's, on the edge of Derdham Dewns, near 
Briſtol, where the ſame gentleman has erected a curious 
chapel at his own expence. 5 

 8STOKE-LODGE, near Briſtol, Norborne Berkeley, Eſq; 

COWBERLEY, 8 miles from Glouceſter, the ancient 
ſeat of the Howes,” 
The ſeat of the late James Lambe, Eſq; near Fairford : 

the gardens and wilderneſs belonging to which are, a 


curioſity, generally connected with that of Fairford church, 


"JF are laid out in a modern and moſt excellent taſte. 
r. Hayward's, at Quedgley, and Mr, Cook's at 
Hayman, both inthe neighbourhood of Glouceſter. 
Mr. Elton's, at Aſhley, near Briſtol. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


WAS formerly part of Wales, and as ſuch deſcribed by 
22 and others; but has been reckoned part of 
England ſince the reign of Charles II. when it was added 
to the Oxford circuit, and the ſame judges. It is bounded 
on the E. by the rivers Wye and Monow, the former ſe- 


- 


: | © 2m. it from Glouceſterſhire, and the latter from 5 


Herefordſhire; and on the W. by the Romney, which 
diyides it from Glamorganſhire ; on the N. by Breck- 
nockſhire and Herefordſhire; and on the S. by the Se- 
vern Sea. It is about 29 miles in length, 20 in breadth, 

and 84 in circumference; contains 6 hundreds, 8 market 
towns, 127 pariſhes, and about 6490 houſes. The E. 
parts are r and W. mountainous, but in general 

Fruitful ; the hills feed numbers of cattle, ſheep, and goats; 
the vallies produce plenty of graſs and corn. = 

MONMONTH, 12 miles from Hereford, 127 from Lon- 


don, gives name to the county, and has its own from the 


mouth of the river Minwy, at which it is ſituated. It 
is pleaſantly ſituated between that river and the Wye, 


over each of which it has a bridge. It has been a place of 


note ever ſince the conqueſt ; for the caſtle, now in the 
ruins, was a ſtately edifice at that time. There are ſtill 


xemaining ſuch parts of its fortifications, as ſhew that 
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it was formerly very ſtrong 3 and by its natural ſituation 


might eaſily be made ſo again. The town is in a man- 
ner ſurrounded by water, there being another river, viz. 


the Trothy, over which it has alſo a bridge. It has a 


ſtately church, the E. end of which eſpecially is curiouſly 


built. The place carries on a conſiderable traffic with 

Briftol by the means of the Wye. | a 
CHEPSTOW, 131 miles from London, near the mouth 

of the Wye, over which it has a bridge, was a place for- 


merly of ye note, and is ſtill populous. It was for- 


merly walled round and had a caſtle, part of which ſtill re- 
mains; as alſo a monaſtery, the remaining part of which is 
converted into a pariſh church. The name is of Saxon 
original, and denotes that it was then a place of trade 
and commerce. The old Venta Silurum is about 4 miles 
from it; and ſome affirm it roſe out of the ruins of that 
ancient city. Tis built on a hill cloſe by the river, and 
has ſeveral fields and orchards within its walls. Tis the 


port for all the towns that ſtand on the rivers Wye and 
Lug; ſhips of good burthen may come up to it, and 
the tide flows here in a violent manner, riſing commonly 


6 fathom, or 6 and a half at the bridge, which is a noble 
fabrick of timber, no leſs than 70 feet high from the ſur- 


face of the water when the tide is out. As half of it is 


in Glouceſterſhire, it is maintaned at the expence of both 


counties. A beautiful Roman pavement was diſcovered 


here in 1689. 3 | 
 ABERGAVENNY, 142 miles from London, has its name 
from the river Gaveny, which falls below it into the Uſk. 
"Tis encompaſſed with a wall, has a ftrong caſtle, 
drives a great trade in flannel, and is a great tho- 
roughfare from the W. part of Wales to Briſtol by Chep- 


ſtow, from Monmouth to Glouceſter. 
* PENELOPE, 139 miles from London, a ſmall town, 
chiefly noted for its iron mills. | | 


CAERLEON, 141 miles from London, has a wooden 


bridge over the Uſk, and was formerly the ſeat of a Ro- 
man legion, and in the time of the Britons, a kind of 


aniveriity and, archbiſhop's ſee, removed afterwards to 
St. David's. The houſes are of ſtone, but the fortiſica- 
tions are in ruins, At Caerleon are ſtill the remains of 
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_ temples, palaces, theatres and baths; which ſhew what 


was the grandeur of the place in the time of the Romans, 
who called it Iſcar. Gold- Cliff, the moſt ſouthern part 
of the county, reflects a bright glittering white when 
+ a upon, which makes ſome ſuſpect there is a mine 
re. 1 
Between this and Chriſt- church a free-ſtone coffin was 
diſcovered in the laſt century, in which was incloſed 


an iron frame where lay a ſkeleton, ſuppoſed to be that 


of ſome perſon of diſtinction, from a gilt alabaſter ſtatue 
found near it, repreſenting a man in armour. In one 
hand of the ſtatue was a ſhort ſword, and in the other a 
pair of ſcales. In the right hand ſcale was the buſt of a 
virgin, which was outweighed by that of a globe in the 
other ſcale, The remains of this figure are preſerved in 


the Aſhmolean Repoſitory at Oxford. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
* TINTERN ABBEY, founded about the year 1131, by 
Walter Fitz- Richard de Clare. — TE 
 LANTONY ABBEY, ſituated on the river Hodery, It 
was originally a hermitage inhabited by St. David. 
USK-CASTLE, fituated on the river of the ſame name. 
It w2s 2508 a magnificent ſtructure, and has ſtill confi- 
derable remains. 
NEWPORT CASTLE, at the mouth of the river Uſk. 


| SEATS» | 
TROY HoUsE, Duke of Beaufort's, near Monmouth. 
' KAGLAND CASTLE, Duke of Beaufort's, nine miles 
from Monmouth. _ 
Lord Abergavenny's, at the town of that name. 
The Earl of Powis's, at St. Julian's, near Caerleon. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 


Is bounded on the E. by Worceſterſhire and Glouceſter- 
ſhire ; on the N. by the county of Salop. It is about 
35 miles in length, 30 in breadth, and 108 in cireum- 
. ference; containing one city, 8 market towns, 2 foreſts, 
| $ parks, 11 hundreds, 17 pariſhes, 391. villages, and 
about 660, ooo acres. It is remarkably fruitful, abound- 
i ing in paſture, wheat, wool, water — wood. It is wa- 

tered by the Wye, Frome, = = Lug, Wadel, Arrows 
Dare, Monow, and other leſſer Tau. It's cyder, of 
which it produces great quantities, is far ſuperior to that 
} 


of any other county in England. 411 
* HEREFORD, the only city in this county, 130 miles 
from London, has a Si ſtone bridge of 8 arches over 
the Wye, and is encompaſſed by rivers on all ſides but 
the W. Its name fignifies the ford of an army, it having 
deen for ſeveral 100 years the head quarters of the Saxons 
' | before the conqueſt, and of the En liſh afterwards, whi 
1 were ſtationed here to keep the Welſh in awe. Be- 
fore the civil wars it had fix but now onl four churches. 
The cathedral is a beautiful and magnificent ſtructure, 
and has the monuments of its ancient prelates. The Bi- 
ſhop's caſtle, the cloſe with the dignitaries houſes; and 
the 2 of the vicars and choriſters, are pleaſantly 
ſituated, but the buildings are mean. Tis a pretty large 
but not very populous city; the houſes old and the fireets 
dirty, by reaſon of its low ſituation, 

LEOMINSTER, Or LEMSTER, 136 miles. from Landon, 
is a populous borough. town with a beautiful church, and 
has ſeveral bridges over the Lug. It is a great thorough- 
fare to and from London, and its fairs are noted for 
horſes, black cattle, and a vaſt trade for wool and wheat. 
It lies in a rich valley, through which 3 river ſwiſtly, 
beſides others very near, on which the inhabitants have 
mills, and other machinery for various branches of trade, 
which is pretty conſiderable. The ruins of a palace are 
{till to be ſeen on a neighbouring * called Comfort 
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152 | HEREFORDSHIRE. 
wog, 139 miles from London, is an antient bo- 
rough, but very mean,” 

-  KYNETON, 8 miles from Lemfter, 146 from London, 
a pretty 15 old town, on the river arrow, inhabited 
chiefly by clothiers, who drive a trade in narrow 
cloths, and its market is confiderable. 
- © LEDBURY, 10 miles from Hereford, 118 from London, 
is a well-built town, noted for clothiers ; in a rich clay 
ground under Malyorn hills. 7s 5 
css, 8 miles from Ledbury, 117 from London, is a 
Populouswell-frequentedtown,on account of its market and 
fairs, which are well ftored with cattle and other provi- 


 hons. The Man of Roſs, ſo much celebrated by Mr. Pope, 


lived and was buried here. 
SEL 7! „ Eq 
Other antiquities are, 


© GOODRICK CASTLE, ſituated on the river Wye. 
> BRANSTILL CASTLE, at the foot of the W. ſide of 
Malvorn hills, encompaſſed by a double ditch ; and ap- 
-pears-to be a place of antiquity. There was of late years 
diſcovered in it a cavern, not yet opened.  —_ | 
A well below Richard's caſtle, full of ſmall fiſh-bones, 
as Camden thinks; and whenever it is emptied, a freſh 
ſupply always ſucceeds, thence called Bone Well. It is 
near Croft Caltle, in the park of which is a large camp 
with two great ditches, calied the Ambry. 

- »MARCLAY HILL, near the confluence of the Lug 
and Wye, about 6 miles caſt of Hereford, was, in the 
year 1575, after ſhaking and roaring in a terrible man- 
ner, for three days together, about fix o'clock on 
Sunday evening, put in motion, and continued roaring 
for eight hours, in which time it advanced upwards of 


- 200 feet from its former ſituation, and mounted 12 fa- 
thom higher than it was before. In the place whence it 
ſet out, it left a gap 400 feet long, and 320 broad, and 


in its progreſs it overthrew a chapel, belonging to a vil- 


lage called Kinnafton, together with all the trees, houſes, 


and everything that ſtoodin its way ; carryingwith it the trees 
that grew upon it, with ſheep folds, and ſome flocks * 
„ | ' | | at 
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that were grazing on it. Mr. Camden obſerves, that the - 
earthquake which removed this hill was of that kind 
which the naturaliſts called Braſmatia, being a motion up 


and down, or perpendicular to the horizon. 
In a common meadow called the Wergins, between 1 


Sutton and Hereford, 2 large ſtones, ſet on end for a 


water mark, were removed i in 1652 to about 240 paces 


_ diſtant, no body knows how, though ſo large, that — 


they were replaced, one of them required nine yoke of 
oxen to draw it. | 
At EATON WALL upon the Wye, 2 amides from Here- 


ford, is a camp of about 30 or 40 acres, the works ſingle. 


At CRADEN HILL, about a mile from Kencheſter, is 
another very great camp and prodigious works, the graff 


being inwards and outwards, and the whole taking up 
5 above forty acres. 


In DIN DER pariſh i is another camp, called Oyſter Hill. 

Near Lanterdin is a Roman camp, called Brandon, 
a ſingle ſquare work with 4 ports; near which are 2 bar- 
rows, where, in 1662, an urn was found with aſhes and 


bones. About a mile from thence, on the other fide of 
the river Bardfield, was the Britiſh camp called Croxall, 


now covered with large oaks. 
3 near the Lug, (which together with the 
was made navigable in the reign of King William) 
om y a college for ſecular canons, afterwards con- 


verted into a priory. It was built by * de * 


mer, about the year 17%: „ 
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ACONBURY, the Duke of Chandois' 55 3 ak from 
Hereford. 
The Earl of Oxford's, at Brompton-Bryan, 7 miles 


from Ludlow. This cis belonged for ſome ages to a 


family of diſtinction, called Bryan de Brompton. In the 
days of Edward III. Robert de Harley married the heireſs 
of this family. 
The late Counteſs of Coningſby 85 at Hampron-Court, 
two miles from Hereford. | 
Hs Lord | 
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Lord Bates an's, Shopton-Court, 8 miles from Here · 

Mr. Heirs's, at Rothens, near Hereford. ; 8 8 
CLIFFORD-CASTLE, on the frontiers of Radnorſhire. 

_ HOME LACY, near Brockhampton, the ſeat of the 
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WORCESTERSHIRE- 


Is bounded on the W. by the counties of Hereford an 
Wi  ASalop; on the N. by Staffordſhire ; on the E. by War- 


wickſhire; and on the 8. by Glouceſterſhire : Is about 


| 33 miles in length, 31 in breadth, and 130 in circum- 


erence; contains 7 hundreds, and part of 2 more; one 
city, 11 market towns, 152 pariſhes, 500 villages, and 
about 540,000 acres. The ſoil is very fruitful, it is wa- 
tered by the Severn, Stour, Avon and Tine, befides a 

WORCESTER, 112 miles from Lond. is the capital city 
of the county, and fituated on the banks of the Severn, 
over which it has a fine ftone bridge. The remarkable 
battle in 1651, when Charles II. was defeated by Crom- 


well, was fought near the S. gate of the city, where 


bones of the ſlain are frequently dug up. About a mile 


and a half above that gate, is a place called Perrywood, 


where Cromwell's army lay; and above in the park is a 
large work of 4 baſtions, called the Royal Mount, from 


_ whence a vallum and ditch run both ways, to encompaſs 
part of the city; which is very large, but being ſituated 


in a bottom, cannot be ſeen at any great diſtance. The 
chief manufactures of the place are broad cloth and gloves; 
and by means of the Severn are in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, The public buildings make a grand appearance, 
eſpecially the guildhall and the work-houſe. It had for- 
merly a caſtle, as alſo walls 1659 paces round, adorned 
with 3 gates, and 5 watch towers; all long ſince de- 
ſtroyed. The cathedral, which is exactly the model of 
that at Bruſſels, is a large edifice, but not very elegant 
exeept the choir of the chapel, on the S. fide, which is 


length 


of very curious workmanſhip, and 120 feet long. The 
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length of the church is 394, che breadth 78, and the 
height of the tower 162 feet. A handſome library be- 
longs to the cathedral, ſupported by one ſingle pillar in 
the middle. Here are the monuments of K. John, Prince 


Arthur, brother to Hen. VIII. the Counteſs of Salis- 


bury, and other illuſtrious perſons. Beſides the cathe- 
„ there are 12 pariſh churches, 9 within 3 and 
3 without. The ſtreets are broad and well-paved; the 


Foregate · ſtreet is remarkably regular and beautiful- The 


hoſpitals deſerve particular notice, eſpecially that noble 


one erected by Robert Berkley of Spetchley, who laid 
out 20001. in the building, and 4000l. in endowing it 


for 12 poor men. Beſides this, in and about the city are 
6 or 7 others. The Severn, though 8 rapid elſe- 
where, glides by Worceſter very gently, Here is a go 


DROITWICH, 5 miles from Worcefter, 6 from Bewd- 


ley, is remarkable for its ſalt ſprings, from which, and 


its wet ſituation, Camden ſays it takes its name. It 
ſtands on the navigable river n Tis a corporate 
bailiwick, with about 400 houſes, and 4 churches; is 
much enriched by its falt works, which may at leaſt be 
traced as high as the Saxons. The ſalt is made from 3 


briny ſprings, between which runs a ſtream of freſh wa- 


ter. It appears from Doomſday book, tliat ſalt was made 

here before the conqueſt. „„ 
EVESHAM, 12 miles from Worceſter, 96 from Lond. 

is a neat town, with a gentle aſcent from the river Avon, 


over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, with a har- 


bour for barges. The town is incorporated, has pecu- 
liar powers and privileges, can try and execute for all 
criminal caſes, except high treaſon : its chief manufac-- 
ture is that of wool. At the bridge foot is thediviſion of 
Bingworth, where was formerly a caſtle :: here are both-- 
a grammar ſchool and a charity ſchool liberally endowed. 
From this town is an open proſpect of the ſpacious val- 


_ ley, called hence the Vale of Eveſham, which affords ſuch 


abundance of the beſt corn, as well as paſture for ſneep, 


| that it may juſtly be reckoned the granary of theſe parts; 


but its roads, like thoſe in moſt fruitful countries, — 
. | . deep 
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the Avon, from Tewkſbury-to Perſhore, and from thence 


to Stratford upon Avon, in the S. part of Warwickſhire, 


to which this fine river is navigable. Eveſham is famous 
in hiſtory for a great victory which Prince Edward ob- 
tained over the Earl of Leiceſte. 
BEWDLEY, 8 miles from Droitwich, 122 from Lond. 
ſometimes called Beaulieu, from its pleaſant ſituation on, 
the declivity of a hill, on the W. ſide of the river Severn, 


over which it has a ſtone bridge. Tis a place of con- 


ſiderable trade; for by means of the Severn great quan- 
tities of ſalt, iron ware, glaſs and Mancheſter goods are 
put on board barges here, andat Glouceſter aboard troughs, 


for Briſtol, Bridgewater, and other ports, which trade 


renders this a populous thriving town and corporation; 
but its chief manufacture is caps, which the Dutchmen 
buy, and call Monmouth caps. The town is well ſup- 


_ plied with corn, malt and leather; and every Saturday a 


market for hops. 3 ; 
KIDDERMINSTER, 2 miles from Bewdley, 104 from 


Lond. fituated on the Stour, not far from the Severn. It 


is a compact town of 5 or 600 houſes, and drives a pretty 
good trade in cloth, and weaving linſeys and woolſeys. 


and alms-houſes are founded here. ; 
STOURBRIDGE, 5 miles from Kidderminſter, 118 from 

Lond. ſituated on the Stour, over which it has a ſtone 

bridge. It has been much enriched by iron and glaſs 


works: here are about 10 glaſs houſes, where glaſs bot- 
dies and window glaſs are made, together with fine ſtone 
pots for glaſs-makers to found their metal in; the clay 
whereof they are made being peculiar to the place : here 


is alſo a manufacture of fine freize cloth, a grammar ſchool 


and a library. Near this, at Old Samford, is an hoſ- 


pital for 60 poor children. . 
- BROOMSGROVE, 7 miles from 8 93 from 


Lond. ſituated near the riſe of the river Salwarp, has a 


conſiderable trade in the cloathing buſineſs. 
PARSHORE, 7 miles from Worceſter, 103 from Lond. 


is a pretty large old town on the river Avon, and bas a 


a o 


deep and miry. This vale runs all along the banks of 


church is a handſome ſtructure, and a good free ſchool 


_ conſiderable 
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tree, which thrives remarkably here. The river 


falls into the Avon near this place, which contains about 


300 houſes, and has 2 pariſh churches. 


UPTON, 6 miles from Parſhore, 101 "Fab Lond. has 
a good bridge over the Severn, with a harbour for barges, 


Before we quit this ſhire, we muſt take notice-of Mal- 
vorn hills, which, ſays Camden, are great and lofty 
« for 7 miles together, riſing one higher than the other, 
* and dividing this county from that of Hereford ; and 
on that on the top Gilbert de Clare caſt up a ditch, to 
6 ſeparate his lands from thoſe of the church of Wor- 
« ceſter, which ditch is ſtill to be ſeen.” There are 2 
ſmall pariſhes, called Great and Little Malvorn, about 
2 miles from one another; and alſo 2 medicinal ſprings 
called Holy Wells: much reſorted to of late. 


Antiquities beſides thoſe mentioned are, 


\ 


.| GREAT MALYORN ABBEY, Was in the times of the 


Saxons an hermitage of Urſo d'Abitot ; and made a 2 
in the 18th of Wm. the Conqueror, by the Hermit 


DORN, on the S. ſide of the ſhire, where are the ruins 
of a city, which ſtood on the Roman Foſſe Way. The 


lines in which the ſtreets run may ſtill be coin traced. 


Roman coins have been dug up here. 
ABBERTON near PARSHORE is famous for its nit 


water, which is bitter and purging, of the nature of Ep- 


waters. 


- HARROW-HILL, famous for another medicinal ſpring, 


aid to be very efficacious for the cure of ſore eyes. The 
water ſeems to be of a ſoft ſmooth nature; yet it is ma- 
nifeſt, from the moſs growing about it, that it has a pe- 
vihing * 5 
SEATS. 


The Bad of Stew®ury's u Cute nine mile 


| from Worceſter. 
__ Earlef Na Crome-court, near Worceſter. 


FELKEN= 


WORCESTERSHIRE „ 

conſiderable ſtocking manufacture. It is ſaid to take its 

name from the il s deing peculiarly adapted to the . 
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158 WARWICKSHIRE. | 
' FELKENHAM-LODGE, eight; and STOKE upon Se- 


vern, ſix miles from that city. 


Lord Craven's at Lenchwick, 11 miles from Wor- 


Lord Foley's, Whitley- court, q miles from Wor- 


ceſter. | 


- HERTLEBURY-CASTLE, the Biſhop of Worceſter's- 


palace, was begun by Walter de Cantelupe, in the reign 


about the year 1268. 


med 
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WARWICKSHIRE 


IS bounded on the W. by Worceſterſhire ; on the 8. by 


the counties of Glouceſter and Oxford ; by thoſe of Der- 


by and Stafford on the N. and on the E. by Northamp- 


tonſhire and Leicefterſhire. It is about 33:miles in lengtb, 


22 in breadth, and 122 in circumference: contains 5 
hundreds, 1 58 pariſhes, 17 market towns, 4. caſtles, 10 
rivers, I 3 parks, 2 foreſts, 780 villages.. - as 


It is divided into 2 parts, the Felden and the Wood- 


land; the former on the S. fide and the latter on the N. 
ſide of the Avon. The firſt formerly àfforded all the 
paſture and corn grounds, but the ſecond being covered 
wien woods was of little uſe, except for fuel; but the 


ijton works in the adjacent counties have ſo conſumed the 


wood, that they have long ſince made way for the plough; 


and, at preſent, by marling and other methods of huſ- 
bandry, all that part yields abundance of corn, cheeſe 


and butter; Felden, which uſed to ſupply the other with 


corn, cheeſe, and butter, is now in a great meaſure turn- 
ed into paſture land. The ſoil of both produces excel- 
lent corn and cheeſe, eſpecially the latter, which is noted 


In every part of England. 


COVENTRY, 8 miles from Warwick, 90 from Lond. 
joining with Litchfield in Staffordſhire, is a biſhoprick. 
There are many traditional tories relating to this city; 


ee Arr of the great affection of lady Godina, 
who, to obtain and perpetuate ſome privileges, rode _ 
| Us 1 77 — 


of Hen. III. and finiſhed by Giffard Biſhop: of this ſee 
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through the ſtreets; and an annual proceſſion is till made — 


through the town in commemoration of it. The pie- 
tures of this lady and her huſband, the Earl of Mercia, 
are ſet up in Trinity- church windows, with theſe lines: 


I Leofric, for love of thee, 
Do make Coventry toll free. 


* 


But nobody was to ſee her; and they ſhew you the 


image of a man, who was miraculou ihed, for 
venturing to look out of his window, in breach of this 


large boar, which Guy Earl of Warwick flew in hunt- 
ing. The walls of the city are demoliſhed, but the gates 


injunction. They ſhew you alſo the ſhield-bone of a 


which are left ſtanding are noble and beautiful. "The 


Prince of Wales has a large park and domain here, but 
very ill kept. Two remarkable parliaments were held 
here, called the Learned and Unlearned, alias Devils 
and Dunces, in the reign of Hen. VI. In the reign of 
Hen. VIII. a ftately croſs was erected here by Sir Wil- 
liam Holles, Lord Mayor of Lond. in the middle of its 
ſpacious market place, greatly admired for its workman- 
ſhip. It is 66 feet high, adorned with the ſtatues of 


moſt of the Engliſh kings as big as the life. The city is 


large and populsus, but the buildings are old; and ſome 
of them, which are built with timber, project out ſo much, 


that in ſome narrow ftreets the tops of the oppoſite houſes 


almoſt touch. © The chief churches are St. Michael's, 


and Trinity. The proteſtant diſſenters are a conſidera- 
ble body, having as many meeting-houſes as there ate 


churches. The town-houſe is worth ſeeing, the wine - 


dows being of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſome of the old 


Kings, &c. who have been benefactors to the city. Its 


chief manufacture is tammeys, and the weaving the com- 


mon fort of ritiboge ©... 7 # 

WARWICK, 88 miles from Lond. is the county town, 
and ftands on the river Avon, on an aſcent ſo rocky on 
all ſides, that the ways leading to it are cut through a 


rock. It has, however, rich pleaſant meadows to the 


S. and lofty groves and ſpacious parks to the N. *Tis a 


town of great note, and of ſuch antiquity, that it is ſaid | 
do have been founded by Kimlecline, one of the 2 


160 WARWICKSHIRE. 
Kings, cotemporary with our Saviour. There are 4 ways 
leading to it, anſwering the 4 points, which lead through a 
rock over a current of water, to an equal number of 
ſtreets, which all meet in the center of the town. The 
wells and cellars are made in the rock, the deſcent to 
which every way renders it both a clean and elegant 
town. It is ſupplied with water by pipes from ſprings 
half a mile off; and has a noble ſtone- bridge over the 
Avon of 12 arches. Here is a caſtle, the principal orna- 
ment of the place, ſtrong both by art and nature: the 
rock on which it ſtands is 40 feet from the river; but on 
the N. ſide it is even with the town. From its terrace, 
which is above 50 feet perpendicular above the Avon, 
there is a proſpect of the river, and a beautiful country 
beyond it. The apartments are well contrived, and 
many of them adorned with original pictures by Van 
Dyke, not inferior to ſome of the royal palaces. It was 


built originally by William the Conqueror, and now be- 


longs to Earl Brooke. Near the town is Guy's Clif, 
where Guy Earl of Warwick is ſaid to have lived a Her- 


mit after his defeating the Daniſh giant Colebrand. His 


b and other accoutrements are ſtill ſhewn in the caſ- 


is parted in the middle by the river Tame, fo that one 


half of the town is in this county, and the other in Staf- 


fordſhire, and each part ſends a member to parliament. 
*Tis a fine pleaſant trading town, the moſt antient in this 
rt of the country; and had a caſtle where the Mercian 
ings often refided. This ſtructure was demoliſhed 
the Danes, and lay in rains till 914, when it was rebuilt 
by Ethelfleda daughter to Alfred. Here is a grammar 
ſchool founded by Q. Eliz. This town alſo enjoys a fine 
charity of Mr. Cs, who founded that in Southwark, 
London. Here is a conſiderable trade in narrow cloth 
and other manufaQtures. . 
BIRMINGHAM, 106 miles from Lond. a very large po- 
town, the upper part of which ſtands dry on the 


the meaner ſort of people. They a ed e 


TAMWORTH, 6 miles from Litchfield, 107 from Lond. 


e of a hill, but the lower is watery, and inhabited by 


EN Bi. 


2 


which is the name it now goes by. 


has a manufacture of woollen cloth. Here are the ruins 


WARWICKSHIRE 16 
the iron works, in which they are ſuch ingenious. arti- 
ficers, that their performances in the ſmall wares of iron 

and ſteel are admired both at home and abroad. *Tis 


much improved of late years, both in public and private 


buildings. Near this town is a ſeat belonging to Sir Lif- 
ter Holt, Bart. but converted into public gardens, with _ 
an organ and other muſic, in imitation of Vauxhall; 
STRATFORD, 6 miles from Warwick, 97 from Lond. 
has a fine ſtone bridge over the Avon, to which it is na- 


vigable by barges.  ” Tis a populous town, its chief com- 


modity malt. Here is a grammar ſchool and an alms- 
houſe. Trinity-church here is ſuppoſed to be almoſt as 


old as the 2 and glories in the birth and remains 


of the inimitable Shakeſpear, born anno 1564. He died in 
the fifty-third year of his age. On his monument are in- 
ſcribed ſome wretched verſes, and a buſt of him in mar- 
ble. The navigation of this river is of great utility to the 


whole country, and promotes their trade to Briſtol. - 


AULCESTER, 105 miles from Lond. is a very antient 
town and corporation, which from the Roman coins of- 
ten dug up here, was undoubtedly a Roman ſtatiom Here 
is a good market for corn. The Roman way, called Icke- 
nild- ſtreet, paſſeth through this town. . 

KYNETON, 89 miles from Lond. at the foot of the hill, 
has a ſpring called K. John's Well, which is very fine 
water. Its market is noted for Hack cattle. | 

EDGEHILL, in the neighbayrhood, famous for the 
fiſt battle between Charles I. and the parliament in 
1642. It is otherwiſe called the Vale of Red- Horſe, 
from the form of that animal cut by the country people 
on the ſide of the hill, upon a red ſoil near Tyſoe; ſome 
neighbouring freeholders are obliged by their tenure to 
keep it clean and in ſhape. | . 

ATHERSTON, 103 miles from Lond. on the Stour, is 
famous for a cheeſe fair, the greateſt in England. Here 
the cheeſe factors purchaſe great quantities to carry to 
Stourbridge-fair. Tis à pretty large well built town. 

NUNEATOxN, 108 miles from Lond. on the river Anker, 


of 


i162 WARWICKSHIRE, 
of a nunnery, founded in the reign of Henry II. for Be- 
nedictine nuns. | „ 


LEAMINGTON, near KEYNTON, is noted for a ſalt 


ſpring, _ the poorer fort of inhabitants to falt their 


t riſes near the river Leam. 
NEWENHAM-REGIS, over-againſt Rugby, and near the 
river Swift, is remarkable for its medicinal waters ariſing 


from 3 ſprings, ſuppoſed to be percolated through a mine- 


ral of allom. The waters, which are of milky colour 
and taſte, are reckoned good for the ſtone. ey are 
certainly very diuretic, and cloſe and heal green wounds; 


| being drank with ſalt they are laxative, and with ſugar 


_ reftringent. | 
KENELWORTH, in the center of this ſhire, famous for 


its noble caſtle, once a priſon for K. Edward II. after- 


wards a palace to the Earl of Leiceſter, whe entertained 
Q. Elizabeth and her court here 17 days. Here are alſo 
the remains of a priory founded in the year 1106. 
DOVEBRIDGE, upon the Avon, was antiently a Roman 
Ration, called Triponti:m. Here the ftream divides in 
two. It has an inſcription, denoting that it is maintain- 
ed at the expence of 3 counties. ee $a 
SEATS, . 
1 near STRATFORD, Duke of Dore 
| 8. : i” 
| TAMWORTH-CASTLE, belonging to Earl Ferrers. 
© COMB-ABBEY, Lord —— To Rugiy 
NEWNHAM-PADDox, of Denbigh's, near Rugby. 
Earl of Northampton s, at Compton in the vale. 
Earl of Plymouth's at Hewell-Grange. 7 
Viſcount Hereford's, at Caſtle-Bromwich. 


Lord Leigh's, at Stonely-Abbey, five miles from War- 


wick, and at Flethamſted, near Coventry. 
Earl of Hertford's, at Ragley and Popham. 
Earl Brooke's, at Warwick-caftle. See Warwick. 


Lord 2 s, at Coleſhill, ꝗ miles from Coventry. 


eton's, Hagley-park.* 
© * The paintings at Hagley-park is deſcribed in The Engliſh Con- 
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| Uizes and ſeſſions are kept. The air here is not eſteemed 
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 _ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
IS bounded on the S. by Buckinghamſhire ; on the W. 
by Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire; and running in a 
narrow track towards the N. E. in the form of a boat, it 
borders on more counties than any other in England: for 


on the N. it is bounded by the counties of Leiceſter, Rut- 


land, and Lincoln, from which it is parted by the rivers 
Welland and Little Avon; on the E, by Bedfordſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire. It is about 55 
miles in length, 26 in breadth, and 125 in circutnfe- 
rence; Contains 20 hundreds, one ＋ . Io market towns, 
326 pariſhes, and 551 villages. The ſoil is very fruit- 
ful both in corn and paſture, but fuel ſcarce. It abounds 


with ſheep and other cattle, and has lefs waſte ground 
than any other county in England. It is a plain level 


country, and ſo populous, that from ſome places no leſs 
than 30 ſteeples may be ſeen at one view. 1 


PETERBOROUGH, 76 miles from London, is reckon- 


& the leaſt city, and, 2 Briſtol, the pooreſt biſhop- 
rick in England. It flands upon the river Nen, over 
which it has a bridge. The cathedral is a moſt noble 
Gothic building, but was much more beautiful before 
the civil wars. Tis ſaid to be about 1000 years old, 
though it ſeems to be more modern. Tis 497 feet long, 
203 broad in the tranſept from N. to S. and the breadth 
of the nave and fide ayles is 91. The W. front, which 
is 156 feet in breadth, is the moſt lately of any in Eng- 
land, being ſupported by 3 of the talleſt arches any where 
to be ſeen, and columns curiouſly adorned. The win- 
cows of the cloyſters are finely ftamed with ſcripture hiſ- 
tory, that of its founder and the ſucceſſion of its abbots. 
Here are many curious monuments of illuſtrious perſona- 
ges, and the figure of one Scarlet, a ſexton, who died 


aged 95, and had buried 2 queens, and all the houſe- 


keepers of the city twice over. The ftreets are wide and 
well built, and befides its cathedral here is one pariſh 
church and a handſome market-houſe, over which the 
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very wholeſome, but the water is ſweet, the higheſt 


ſpring tide never coming within 5 miles of the town. 


They have alſo excellent water in their wells. 
NORTHAMPTON, 66 miles from Lond. ſtands u 
the Nen, over which it has 2 bridges. The buildin 
of it were handſome, andthe town large (having 7 pariſh 
churches within the walls, and 2 without) when it was re- 


duced to aſhes by a dreadful fire, Sept. 3, 1675. Libe- 


tal contributions from all parts of the kingdom reſtored, 


it in a great meaſure to its original fize; and for neat- 
neſs, beauty, and ſituation, few towns equal it. It has 
4 churches, of which the great one, viz. Allhallows, is 
a ome edifice, with a ſtately portico of 12 lofty Ionic 


column and a ſtatue of K. Charles II. on the Ballu- 
ſſtrade. It ſtands near the center of the Town, and at 


the meeting of 4 ſpacious ſtreets. The ſeſſions and aſſize 

houſe is a very beautifiul building of the Corinthian order. 
I be market place is one of the fineſt in Europe. The horſe 
market is thought to exceed any other of the kind in Engl. 
Its moſt famous manufactures is ſhoes,of which great num- 


bers are exported; and next to that ſtockings. The walls 


are 2120 paces in compaſs. Among the public buildings 


which all make a grand appearance, the George-Inn looks 


more like a palace; and as foon as it was finiſhed at the ex- 
pence of 20001. the owner, John Dryden, generouſly 
gave it to the poor. A county hoſpital is built here after 
the manner of the infirmaries of London, Briſtol, Bath, 


&c. and the river Nen has lately been made navigable up 


to the town, which will be a means of ſupplying it with 
coals, and other heavy goods, at a cheaper rate than 
heretofore. be „„ 


* 'BRACKLEY, 13 miles from Northampton, 57 from 


Lond. near the head of the Ouze, was antiently a fa- 
mous ſtaple for wood; but ſince that has been removed, 
the town has declined. Here are 2 pariſh churches, and 
2 free grammar ſchool, formerly a college, belonging to 
Magdalen-college, Oxford.  *©© 
© HIGHAM-FERRERS, 20 miles from Brackley, 60 from 


Lond. is fituated on the E. fide of the Nen. Tis 2 
ſmall, but clean, pleaſant, healthful town. It has 2 
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handſome church and lofty ſpire; a free ſchool, and an 
alms houſe for 12 men and woman. Here are the 
mins of a college founded by Chichely, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. f VVV 

ouN DLE, as it is called by corruption from Avondale, 
10 miles from Peterborough, q from Higham-Ferrers, 
bs from London, almoſt ſurrounded by the Nen, and is 
a pretty little town with a neat church, a free ſchool 
and an alms-houſe, both founded by Sir William Laxton. 
It has 2 good ſtone bridges over the river, remarkably 
large, one in the road leading to Thrapſton, the other 
| to Yaxley in Huntingdonſhire. That called the North 
Bridge is taken notice of by travellers, for its number of 
arches, and the cauſey that leads to it. This town is alſo 
noted for a well that is ſaid to make a drumming noiſe, 
againſt any important event; but nobody can give the 
leaft rational account of it, tho almoſt every one believes 
the truth of the tradition. "2, OS 
THRAPSTON, as it is commonly called for Thorpſton, 
5 miles from Oundle, 65 from London, has a fine _ 
over the river in the road to Kettering, and is delightfully 
fituated in a valley pleaſant for air, water, and foil. 
WELLINGBOROUGH, 7 miles from Northampton, 4 
from Higham-Ferrers, 65 from London, on the W. fide 
of the ſame river, is a large populous town with a fine 
church, and a free or charity ſchool for 40 children. 
This town is noted for its medicinal waters. Q. Mary 
xelided here ſix weeks to drink theſe waters. It ſtands 
on the 8. fide of a hill, near the river, and has a con- 
ſiderable market for corn, which is their principal trade. 
Some years ſince it was almoſt deſtroyed by fire. 
' TOWCESTER, 6 miles from Northampton, 61 from 
London, in the Road to Cheſter, is a very ancient po- 
: pulous town, conſiſting of one long and very broad 
4 fireet. It has a handſome church, and 3 bridges over 
5 the 3 ſtreams, into which the little river is here divided. 
The military way, called Watling- Street, runs through 
it, and appears very plainly, in the road to Stony Strat- 
ford. The inhabitants here, of all ages, are employed 
in lace and a manufacture of ſilk. 
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 DAVENTRY, 10 miles from Towceſter, 7 3 from Lon- 


don, is a great thorough-fare to and from the N. W. 
Counties; and has many good inns. On Burrough Hill 
are the remains of an old Roman fortification, which 
take in about 200 acres of ground. The Roman Wat- 
ling-Street was turned through it, and runs to Dunſ- 
more-Heath. The priory belongs to Chriſt College, 
Oxford. 5 
KxkrrxIxc, 15 miles from Daventry, 72 from Lond. 
is a handſome town, of good trade, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a riſing ground, by a river that runs into the Nen. 
It has a 7-fhons-houſl ule for the county; a church hand- 
ſomely built, with a fine ſpire, and a ſmall hoſpital, 
Near 2000 hands are ſaid to be employed here in the 
manufacture of ſerges, ſhalloons, tammies, &c. 
ROTHWELL, 2 miles from Kettering, 69 from Lond. 
is a pretty good town, noted for a horſe-fair. Here is a 
. fine market houſe, a ſquare 1 of aſhler ſtone, 
adorned with the arms of moſt of the gentry of the 


ROCKINGHAM, 83 miles from Lond. ſtands on the river 


d bas a caſtle, firſt built by William the 


Conqueror. We: = 
: Other remarkable antiquities are, 

1. Within the Demeſnes of Broughton is a petrifyi 
well, from whence a ſkull all over ſtone, both within a 
without, was brought to Sidney college in Cambridge, 
and there preſerved. be 


2. At CORDYKE,/ near Peterborough is an antient 


foſs, a great work of the Romans, for draining the fens 
and promoting commerce : Its dimenſions are very large. 


3. CASTOR, which ſeems to have been antiently of great 


note from chequered pavements found there, with Roman 
urns, coins, bricks and tiles. Sn 
4. AtoxenDoN, near Kettering, is a remarkable echo 
that will repeat any ſentence of 12 or 13 ſyllables very 

diſtinctly, and is formed by the ſquare tower of the 
church. | s 
: 5. Near 
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5. Near GOLDSBOROUGH, between the ſprings of the 


Avon and Nen was a Roman camp, whoſe ſituation was 


the more remarkable, as it was the only paſs between the 
N. and S. parts of , not intercepted by any river. 
only by a ſingle intren hment, but 
that very broad and deep. 
6. NASEBY, II miles from Nonnen ſuppoſedito 
ſtand in the center, and on the higheſt ground in Eng- 
land, remarkable for the bloody battle IT there be- 
twixt the forces of K. Charles I. and thoſe of the par- 
liament. Scarce any traces of it now remain but a few 
holes for the burying of men and horſes. It has been 
faid that, purſuant to his laſt requeſt, Oliver Cromwell 
was privately interred here. 


7. At CULWORTH, 6 miles from Toweelter, and its 


neighbourhood, are found the ſtar-ſtones. Among other 
mineral waters are thoſe of Aſtro Wells, much recom- 
mended for the ſcurvy, aſthma, 

8. At CHESTER was a Roman cane near 20 acres, 


| incloſed with a ſtrong wall, in the ærea of which have : 


been found many pavements, coins, &c. 
9. FOTHERINGHAY-CASTLE, 2 miles from Oundle, 
ar a branch of the Nen, is encompaſſed with a park and 


fine meadows, and was formerly of great note. 


10, The antient houſe of Holmby, near Northamp- 
ton, where king Charles L was impriſoned, _ 
11. LITTLE BILLING PRIORY- YL 
12. BARNWELL-CASTLE, both bu by Willam the 
Conqueror. | 
SEATS. 


Duke of Grafton's ſeats, at Grafton Regis, A miles 
from Northampton: and at Wakefield-Jodge, in Whit- 
Cn ee akon iles 

e late Duke 2 ton, 1a m 
from Northampton, ——— 2 model of the palace of 
Verſailles, with noble paintings in the hall, galleries, 
&c. and 90 acres of gardens adorned with Raton mar- 
ble urns, fountains, averies, canals, wilderneſſes, ter- 
races, &c. A fine caſcade and river runninz chrough 
the whole * TT; 


My 
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The Earl of Exeter's, at B i near Stamford. It 


is one of the grandeſt ſtructures in England, and appears 


more like a town than a houſe, in which the towers and 


pinnacles reſemble pariſh churches, and the large ſpire 
3 with lead in the center, a cathedral. It is fine- 
ly adorned: with ſtatues, painting, &c. and the gardens 
are extremely beautiful. 
The Earl of Northampton S, at Caſtle Aſhby, 6 miles 
from Northampton. 
Earl of Suſſex's, at Eaſton-Mand uit, near Welling- 
boro 
| — Cardigan 8. at Dean, 18 miles from Northamp- 
ton. 


Lord Sondes's, at Rockin gham· caſtle. This ftruc. 


ture was originally built b Wen the Conqueror. 
DRAYTON-HOUSE, T he 
Earl Ferrers, at Aſtwell, near Brackley. 
The Earl of Halifax's, at Horton, near Northampton, 
Earl of Weſtmoreland's, at Apethrop, near Oundle. 
The Earl of Dyſart's, at Harrington, near Rothwell. 
Earl of Peterborough's, at Drayton, 14 miles from 


Northampton. | 


Earl of Pomfret's, at Eaſton. The hall of this ſeat 


55 finely painted in freſco by Sir James Thornhill, Here 


were a ' vaſt number of antique marble ſtatues, baſs-re- 
liefs, urns, altars, &c. being part of the invaluable col- 


lection of the late Earl of Arundel, now preſented to the 


univerſity of Oxford. 

ALTHoRP, Viſcount Spencer's, 4 miles from Nor- 
thampton. | 

Earl of Strafford's, at Boughton, 2 miles from Nor- 
thampton. : 

Late Lord 1 at Kirkby, 16 miles from Nor- 
thampton. 

The Earl of Exeter's, at Woodthorp, near Harbo- 
rough. | 
| — ars rox, 16 miles from Northampton, belonging 
to the Earl of Peterſborough. 
Lord Craven's, at Winwick, 6 miles from Oundle. 


Late Lord Crewe's, at — 8 miles from — 
te 


eat of Lady Betty Germain. 
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Late Lord Tadcaſter's, at Great Billing, near Nonh- 


ampton. 


Lord St. John's, at Woodford. | 1 
MILTON, 2 miles from Peterborough, Earl Fitzwil⸗ 
M. FA nth 


Viſcount Cullen's, at Ruſhton, near Kettering. 1 


Eatl of Oſſory's, at Firmingwood. 
Lord Carbery's, at Laxton. | 


— 


8 
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p HUNTINGDONSHIRE E 
IS bounded on the W. and N. by Northamptonſhire ; on 


the S. by Bedfordſhire ; and on the E. and N. by Cam- 


bridgeſhire. It is about 25 miles in length, 20 in breadth, . 
and 70 in circumference; contains 4 hundreds, 6 mar- 
ket towns, 79 pariſhes, 279 villages, 2 rivers,” 5 bridges, 
and about 240,000 acres. It is a great corn country, 
and though the hilly parts do not produce fo much as the 


| others, yet they afford fine paſture for ſheep: © The low _ 


lands abound with meadows and paſtures, which feed a- 


' bundance of cattle, an f the meers are plenty of fiſh 


and wild fowl. 7X ; 
HUNTINGDON, 57 miles from Lond. ſtands on a ſmall 
hill in the great N. road, on the N. ſide of the Ouſe, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge, and was formerly a 
much larger town than at preſent. *Tis the conſtant 
place for the aſſize as well as the county goal, and is a 

populous trading town, conſiſting chiefly of one 

"age ſtreet well- built, with a handſome market- place, 

and a mar-ſchool. There are not more beau- 
tiful meadows any where, than on the banks of the river 
hereabouts, which: in the ſummer ſeaſon, are covered 
with ſuch numerous herds of cattle, and flocks of ſheep, 


| 25 1s almoſt incredible. The bridge, or rather bridges 


over the river, with the cauſey, are ornaments, as well 
x bene e . ee ne ne 

GODMANCHESTER, on the otherſide of the Ouſe, tho 
geſt village in Eng- 


land, and ſo remarkable for huſbandry, that no town 
- 1 = employs 
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employs ſo many ploughs: it is alſo ſaid no people in the 
nation have ſo much advanced it. When K. James L 
came through it from Scotland, the inhabitants met him 


with 70 new ones, drawn by as many teams of horſes, 


for they hold their land by the tenure : and we are told 
that on the like occaſion there has been a proceſſion of 
© ſcore ploughs. Here is a ſchool called the free gram- 
mar ſchool of Q. Elizabeth. . 

Near this town, in the London road, is a 
known to trayellers, called Beggar's Buſh. _ 

sT. NEOT's, 6 miles from Huntingdon, 52 from Lon- 
don, is a large well-built town, has a handſome church 
7 75 a fine ſteeple, and a good ſtone bridge over the 

uſe. | . 

At HAILWESTON, are 2 ſprings, one brackiſh, recom- 
mended for cutaneous diſorders; the other freſh, for dim- 
neſs of fight. os 

sT. IVES, 2 miles and a half from Huntingdon, 57 
from London, is a large handſome town. It takes its 
name from a Perſian Biſhop, who, about anno 600, 
came over to England, preached the goſpel, and died at 
this place. It appears from an old Saxon coin in the phi- 
Joſophical- tranſactions that it had formerly a mint: it 
was alſo, once noted for its medicinal waters. Oliver 
Cromwell was born at this place, of a good family; but ha- 
ing waſted his fortune in his youth he turned farmer here, 
in order to retrieve his ſhattered circumftances. 

RAMSEY, 6 miles from Huntingdon, has one of the 


tree, well 


bedſt and cheapeſt markets in England for water fowl. 


- Ramſey Iſle is every where encompaſſed with fens, ex- 
cept on the W. fide, where it is ſeparated from the terra 
firma, by a cauſey for 2 miles, ſurrounded with alders, 
reeds, &c. that in the ſpring make a beautiful ſhew; to 
which its gardens, corn fields, and rich paſtures, are no 
ſmall addition. The neighbouring meers abound with 
fowl and fiſh, particularly eels and large pikes, called Ha- 

keds. There is a cauſey called Kings Delf, raiſed and 
paved at a great expence, which runs 10 miles from this 
"Ix to Peterborough. Ramſey was formerly remarka- 
ble for its wealthy abbey, founded by Ailwin Earl of the 

RE - N E. Angles, 
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E. Angles, A. D. 969. In 1721 a great quantity of Ro- 
man coins were found here, ſuppoſed to have been hid by 
the monks, on ſome incurſions of the Danes. The town 
ſuffered much by fire 1731. There is little left of the 
abbey, beſides a part of the old gatehouſe, and a neglected 


ſtatue of its founder; the keys and ragged ſtaff in his 


hand denote his offices. This is reckoned A moſt ancient 


paiece of Engliſh ſculpture. 


YAXLEY, 9 miles from Huntingdon, 72 from London, | 


is a little town in the fens, lying upon Whittleſey Meer. 
The houſes are tolerably well . and the church has 


a neat lofty ſpire. - 

 'WHITTLESEY MEER, 8 miles from Hunting bn, in 
the N. part of the ſhire, is 6 miles long and 3 broad: the 
water clear, yet, like the reſt, is ſubject in calms to vio- 
lent ſhakes of the water. The air about it is thick, foggy _ 
and ſtinking ; and its abundance of fiſh, with the paſtures _ 


and turf in the neighbourhood, make it amends; and 


though the air is fatal to ſtrangers, | it is favourable enough | 
to the natives. 

KIMBOLTON, 6 miles from Huntingdon, 62 mia from 
London, has a caſtle which is reckoned a great orna- 
ment to the weſt part of this county. The firſt Earl of Man- 


| Cheſter ſpared no coſt to beautify it. And his great grand 
| ſon; Charles Duke of Mancheſter, in. 6 OE 5 


built it. 
SEATS. 


Earl of 8 * at Hinchinbroke Priory. - 3 f 
ſtructure was founded and endowed by William the Con- 


queror. 


The Earl of Lines at Overton Longyile, 3 miles 
from Peterboroug 


The 2 als of Rockingham's, at Great Gidding, 9 


miles fro untingdon. 


The Biſhop of Lincola's, , at Buckden, 3 miles from b | 


Huntingdon, 
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INCLUDING the Ifle of Ely, is bounded by part © 
Lincolnſhire and Norfolk on the N. by another part of 
Norfolk, and the county of Suffolk on the E. by Eſſex 

and Hertfordſhire on the 8. and by Huntingdonſhire, 


| Bedfordſhire and Northamptonſhire on the W. being 


35 miles * and upward of 20 broad. The face of 
the country 


* 


 - hending the Iſle of Ely, is all meadow and fen ground, 


which feeds vaſt herds of cattle ; and the numerous lakes, 
Tivers, and canals, which divide the fens, abound in fiſh 
and wild fowl, and give the inhabitants an eaſy communis. 
cation with erer counties, as well as with the ſea, 
which occaſions a very briſk trade. On the E. are thoſe 
fine downs which go by the name of Newmarket Heath, 

ſs ; and on the W. towards Royſton, 
are downs no leſs extenſive, intermixed with corn-helds. 


The chief rivers are, the Grant, the Ouſe, and the Nen, 


which run generally from W. to E. and having received 
ſeveral leſſer ſtreams in their courſe, fall into the Ger- 
man ſea, near Lynn in Norfolk. The tide runs with 


that violence up the Nen, as far as Wiſbeach, about ei- 


ther equinox, that it will overſet any boat in the way of 
it; and the ſalt waves daſhing againſt each other, in 
the night-time appears like a ſtream of fire: this is ge- 
nerally called the Eager from the impetuoſity of its courſe. 
It is divided into 17 hundreds, and contains 8 market 
towns, 163 pariſhes, about 279 villages, and 570,000 
CAMBRIDGE, 52 miles from London, fo called from 
its fituation on the banks of the Cam, which forms ſe- 
veral iſlands on the W. fide, and divides the town into 
two parts, which are joined by a large ſtone bridge. It 
is very ancient, being well known in the time of the Ro- 
mans by the name of Camboritum. William the Con- 
queror built a caſtle here, of which the Gatehouſe is ſtill 
ſtanding, and uſed for the county goal. The town is 
divided into 10 wards ; has 14 pariſh churches ; contain- 
ing upwards of 1200 houſes, for the moſt part, ry | 
= built, 


ords great variety. The N. part, compre- . 
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bailt, and about 6000 inhabitants. Its greateſt glory is 
UNIVERSITY, which for antiquity, privileges, beau- 
tiful colleges, good diſcipline, number of ſtudents, plen- 
tiful revenues, and all other neceflaries for the advance- 
ment of learning, may challenge equality with any other 
in Eurape. We have no account of the univerſity of 


Cambridge generally allowed to be authentic, that goes 
farther back than the reign of Henry 1ſt, who ſucceeded 
William Rufus in Auguſt 1100. About this time the 


monaſtery of, Crowland, or Croyland, in Lincolnſhire, 


being conſumed by fire, Joffred or Geoffroy, the abbot, ; 


who was poſſeſſed of the manor of Catenham, near Cam- 
bridge, ſent thither Giſlebert, his profeſſor of divinity, and 
three other monks. Theſe monks, being well ſkilled in 
philoſophy and the ſciences, went daily to Cambridge, 
where they hired a barn and read public lectures; a num- 
ber of ſcholars were ſoon brought together, and in leis 
than two years they were ſo multiplied, that there was 
not a houſe, barn, or church in the place large enough 
to hold them. Inns and halls were foon after built for 
the accommodation of ſtulen e. | 
The public buildings in the univerſity are, 
1. The sENATE-HOUSE, which forms the N. ſide of an 
intended quadrangle, as the Schools and Public Library 
do the W. fide: on the S. another building is deſigned 
of the like form, directly oppoſite to the Senate-houſe ; 
St. Mary's church ſtands on the E. ſide of the ſquare. 
The Senate-houſe is a magnificent and elegant build- 
ing; the length 101 feet, breadth 42 feet, height 32 feet. 
2. ST. PETER's COLLEGE, the moſt ancient, and the firſt 
we meet with in entering the town from London. 
. CLARE-HALL, a noble college finely ſituated on the 
ern bank of the river, over which it has an elegant 
ſtone bridge, leading to. a fine viſta, beyond which is a 
beautiful lawn. This delightful ſpot is much reſorted 
to on Summer evenings, where, on the one hand, there 
are elegant buildings, gardens, groves, and the river; 
and, on the other, corn-fields to a very great extent. 
: | 14 4. EM- 
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4- PEMBROKE-HALL (or college, there bein > no dif- 


ference between a college and a batt at Cambridge) is fi- 
tuated almoſt oppoſite Peter-houſe. The ch which 


-is one of the moſt elegant and beſt proportioned in the 


- univerſity, was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
5. CORPUS CHRISTI, or BENET COLLEGE, 
6. TRINITY-HALL., | 
7. College of GonvitLe and Cavs; called KEYS 


COLLEGE. 


8. KinG's COLLEGE, which on many accounts is 
deemed the moſt magnificent colJege in Europe. The 


chapel is one of the fineſt pieces of Gothic architec- 


ture in the world, 304 feet long, 73 broad and gr 


feet in height to the battlements, and yet not a ſingle 
pillar to ſuſtain the roofs, for there are two ; the firſt of 


ſtone, finely wrought, the other of timber covered with lead, 


between which a man may walk upright. It is adorned 
with 26 beautiful pinnacles, of which the 4 principal ones 


are 150 feet high, and are ſeen at 20 miles diſtance. 


The carving is inimitably fine, and there ſtill remains 
an image of God the father, driving the fallen angels out 


of heaven. 


The celebrated Eraſmus c 


9. QUEEN'S COLLEGE, is one of the pleafungett 3 in the 
univerſity, with delightful Foe th orchards, and walks, 
oſe this college for his laſt 


retreat. 


10. CATHERINE-RALL, the chapel here is reckoned h 


a a fine piece of architecture. 


11. JESUS-COLLEGE, ſituated out of the town, an and ſur⸗ 


"rounded by groves, gardens, and fine meadows, origi- 
nally a convent of Benedictine nuns. | 


12, CHRIST '$-COLLEGE. 
13. ST. JOHN's COLLEGE: the ſervice of the « chap 


here is performed as in cathedrals. 


14. ST. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, averygrand ſtructure, co containing 


two ſpacious 8 he chapel is 204 feet long, 
33 feet 8 inches br 
beautiful ſimplicity reigns throughout this building: it is 


and 43 feet 7 inches high. A 


adorned with 2 grand altar piece, Ralls, and a noble or- 
E 
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cathedrals. : 


gan gallery. Public worſhip is performed here as in the 


16. EMMANUEL-COLLEGE, the chapel is well adorned 


and furniſhed; the hall has lately been fitted up in a 


gtand taſte and highly finiſhed. _ 
17. SIDNEY-SUSSEX-COLLEGE. E242 
ELY, 12 miles from Cambridge, 694 from London, is 
an ancient city, ſituated in the fenny country, called the 


Iſle of Ely; and being ſurrounded by the Ouſe and other 
ſtreams is unhealthy, though it ſtands on a riſing ground. 


It was made an epiſcopal ſee by Henry I. The cathe- 
dra] and the Biſhop's palace are its chief ornaments; 
the former has a remarkable dome and lantorn, ſuppoſed” 


to be the only work of its kind in Europe, which ſeems to 
totter with every guſt of wind. The church is 400 feet 
long, has a tower at the W. end about 200 feet high, 
and was in the Saxons time a monaſtery. The chief 


ſtreet, which is on the E. ſide of the city, is full of ſprings, 
which generally overflow from one to another all the 
way down the hill. This city is ſo encompaſſed with gat- 
dens, that all the country towns in the neighbourhood, 


an Cambridge and St. Ives, are ſupplied with gar- 


den ſtuff from hence. They are particularly noted for 
vaſt quantities of ſtrawberries. 5 

wWisgick, 20 miles from Ely, 88 from London, is ſi- 
tuated among the fens and rivers in the northern border of 
the iſle of Ely, where William the Conqueror erected a 


caſtle; which in the reign of Queen Elizabeth was con- 


verted into a priſon for Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits. This 
is at preſent the beſt trading town in the whole iſle of 
Ely, having the benefit of a fine navigation. 

"NEWMARKET, 10 miles from St. Edmund's Bury, 60 
from London, a handſome well-built town, conſiſting 
of one long ſtreet, the N. ſide of which is in Suffolk; 
is famous for horſe races, prodigiouſly frequented by per- 
ſons of all ranks. The town is not fo modern as the 
name imports ; for it was of note in Edward the IIId's 
time, but being burntdown in 1683, was afterwards re- 


built. Beſides the pariſh church of St. Mary's, (which 
ſtands in Suffolk, ) there is alſo another ſmall church, All 
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Saints, which is properly ſpeaking only a chapel of eaſe to 
Wood-Ditton, in Cambridgeſhire. Tis a healthy 1 
and on a ſpacious heath, which is the fineſt courſe in Eng- 
land. Here are ſeveral very wide, ſteep and long ditches, 
which were cut by the Laſt Angles, to keep. out the 
Mercians; one of which being a ſtupendous work, much 
- ſuperior to the reſt, has obtained the name of the Devil's 
Ditch; the common people ſuppoſing it to be more ade- 
quate to the power of ſpirits than of men. It runs many 
miles over the heath. The king has a houſe for his own 
reſidence when he comes to the races, built by Cha. II. 
__ S$OHAM,4 miles from Ely, is remarkable for the ruins 
of a church burnt by the Danes. . 
CAXTON, 7 miles from Cambridge, 50 from London, 
the birth-place of William Caxton, the firſt printer in 
Engl. and that of the celebrated hiſtorian Matthew Paris. 
A Roman way from Arington and Holm. goes through 
this place to Papworth. | „%%% per 
LINTON, 8 miles from Cambridge, 46 from London; 
near this place a Roman military way joins the Jkening.. 
THORNEY ABBEY, founded in the year 972, is ſituated 
among the fens to the N. W. of Ely, and formerly called , 
Ankeridge, from the Anchorites monaſtery there. This 
county has undergone great alterations. William of 
Malmſbury deſcribed it as very pleaſant and fertile; Mr. 
Sandys ſays in his time it was abſolutely the reverſe. 
RECH, a ſmall market town in the hundred of Stone; 
a fortification with a large ditch aud rampart begins here, 
and extends over Newmarket heath. | Pe 
So AO HILLs, 50 miles from London. On the 
top of them are the remains of a fort or camp, which ſome 
think was an encampment of the Romans; from the 
brow of theſe hills a Roman high way ran to the 8. 
ARBURY, 1 mile from Cambridge, has a large camp 
of a ſquariſh figure; Roman coins have been found near it. 
STURBRIDGE, fo called from a bridge over the brook 
Stour, in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, where the 
moſt famous fair in the whole kingdom is kept; ſome 
years ago it was ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in Europe. 
The quantities of wool, hops, woollen cloth, 2 
$665 65 other 
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other articles fold during this fair are almoſt incre= - 
dible. It begins on the 8th of September, continues 

fourteen days, and is alone worth a traveller's going 
to ſee, It is kept in a common field near Cambridge, 
where a man muſt be amazed to behold a large town 
of booths, ranged out into regular ſtreets, all ariſing 
in a few days: and ſuch a concourſe of people reſort to 
it, that fifty hackney coaches from London have found 
employment here in a ſeaſon. When the buſineſs of 
wool and hops is over, which are the chief articles of 
trade, people refort hither to buy toys, curioſities, mer- 
cery goods, &c. and to ſee the ſhows and entertainments 
of the place. A large cauſeway was caſt up here leadin 
" FF towards Newmarket, and at the end of it a ditch which 
continued ſeveral miles, called 7 mile dyke. | 
k The moſt memorable event that appears in the hiſto- 
ries of this county, except thoſe of a publick kind, hap- 
: _ at Barnwell, a little village near Cambridge, onthe 
3 8th of September 1727. It happened that ſome ſtrollers | 
* had brought down a puppet ſhow, which was exhibited | 
4 in a large thatched barn. Juſt as the ſhow was about to | 
| begin, an idle fellow attempted to thruſt himſelf in with- 
of out paying, which the people of the ſhow prevented ; 
| | andaquarrelenſued: after ſome altercation the fellow went 
away, and the door being made faſt, all was quiet; but this , 
execrable villain, to revenge the ſuppoſed incivility he had 5 
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Za received from the ſhow man, wentto a heap of hay and ſtraw, 
er which ſtood cloſe to the barn, and ſecretly ſet it on fire. The 
8 ſpectators of the ſhow, who were in the midſt of their enter 
4X tainment, were ſoon alarmed by the flames, which had com- 
2 municatedthemſelves to the barn: in the ſudden terrorwhich 
inſtantly ſeized the whole aſſembly, every one ruſhed to 
the door, but it happened unfortunately that the door 
15 opened inwards, and the crowd that was behind, ſtill ug- 
x nig on thoſe that were before, they preſſed ſo violently 
FA againſt it that it could not be opened; and being too well 
= ſecured to give way, the whole company, conſiſting of 


more than 120 perſons, were kept confined in the build- 
a ing till the roof fell in; this accident covered them with 5 
der „„ : fire i 
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fire and ſmoak, ſome were ſuffocated in the ſmoldering 


thatch, and others were conſumed alive in the flames: ſix 
only eſcaped with life; the reſt, among whom were ſe- 
veral young ladies of fortune, and many little children 
were reduced to one indiſtinguiſhable heap of man- 
gled bones and flcſh, the bodies being half conſumed and 
totally disfigured. The ſurviving friends of the dead 
not knowing which were the relicks that they ſought, a 


| 9 55 hole was dug in the church yard, and all were pro- 


miſcuouſly interred together. As it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive any circumſtances of greater diſtreſs and horror than 
thoſe which attended this cataſtrophe, neither is it eaſy 
to conceive more aggravated wickedneſs than concurred 
in the perpetration of it. 

. BELSARS HILL in Erith, is a large but not very high | 
rampart. 
| SEATS. 

The King's palace at Newmarket. 
The Duke of Bedford's, at Thorney Abbey, and at 
Drayton- Dry, near bude 
Marquis of Granby's, at « 63 near Newmarket. 
Sir js (Serge rifin's, Audley End. 
| The Earl of Godolphin's, at Gogmagog Hills, 
WIMPLE, Earl of Hardwicke's, at Wimple 
Palace of the Biſhop of Ely, at Wiſbich. 
Lord Montfort's, at Horſe th. 
CATLIDGE, near Newmarket, Lord Elibank's. _ | 
Mr. Montgomery's, Chippenham Hall; near New- 
market. 
Mr. Soame Far, 8, Bottiſham- Hall, near Cambridge. 
Lord Vifc. Irwin's, [in right of his lady, J at Exning 


near Newmarket. 


Sir Jacob Garrard Downing's, at Gamlingay- park. 
Sir John Hind Cotton's, Bart. at ane. 

Mr. Affleck's, at Dalham Hall, 

Mr. Pearce's, at Hatley St. Geo | 
Mr. Martin's, at Qui-hall, near ambridge. 

Mr. Nightingale's, at Kneeſwortb. | 

Sir Thomas Hatton, Bart. at Long Stanton. 

Mr. Jocelyn's, at Stapleford. 

Late Mr. Buck's, at Hoggington. Mr. 
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| Mr. Pemberton! S, at Trompington, 
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Mr. Anſty's, at ditto 5 = 

Sir Robert Clark's, at Snailwell near REST | 
Sir Thomas Peyton's, at Dodington. 
Mr. King's, at Catley, near Linton. 
Mr. Webb's, at Whaddon, late Sir Henry Pickering. 
Henry Lyeles, Eſq; late Adm. Hagars, at Bourn. 

Charles Allix's, Eſq; at Great Swaffam, _ 

Mr. Bennet's, at Baberham, an ancient ſeat, built by 
Signior Pallavicini, in Q. Elizabeth's reign. 

William Ingle, Eſq; 

| Thomas Weſtern's, Eſq; and Mr. Younghuſband, boch 


at Abbington. 


William Vachel's, Eſq; at Hingeſton. | | 
William Hall s Eſq; at Hilderſham, late Dr. Middle 
ton's. 

Dingley Aham s, Eſq; at Connington, 

Mrs. Sindrey's, at Hiſton, 

Charles Pepys, 9 at Impington. 

John Stevenſon's, Eſq; at Newton. 

William Greaves, Eſq; commiſſary of the aeg re- 


markable for the elegance of the A: 


CROXTON, the ſeat of n eeds E. 


"SUFFOLK 


Is bounded on the E. by the German ocean; on the W. 


Cambridgeſhire; on the S. by Eſſex; on the N. by 
orfolk. It is about 45 miles in length, 20 in breadth, 
and 140 in circumference; containing ſeven rivers, 40 
parks, 22 hundreds, 32 market towns, 575 pariſhes, about 
7500 villages, and 995000 acres. The foil is various. 


hat near the ſea ſandy and full of heaths, but produces: 1 


rye, peaſe, hemp; and feeds large flocks of ſheep. The 

middle parts abound with wood * paſture, and thoſe 

towards the N. corn. 

_ 1Ps8WicCH, 68 miles from Lond. and 12 from Harwich; 

was once in a very flouriſhing ſtate, as appears from the 
ſhips that — to it, when its har 


nov 
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now only 12 remain. The tide riſes here 12, ſometimes 
14 feet. The town is populous, about a mile long, and 
ſomething more in breadth, forming a ſort of half moon 
on the bank of the river, over which it has a good bridge 
of ſtone. It is a corporation: its chief manufacture are 
linen and woollen. There are beſides 12 pariſh churches, 
2 chapels and meeting houſes, a town- hall, council cham- 
ber, a large market-place with a croſs in the middle, a 
ſhire hall for the county ſeſſion, a free ſchool, a good li- 
brary, an hoſpital for Junatics, called Chriſt's-hoſpital ; 
a noble foundation for poor men and women, and ſtate- 
ly ſhambles in the market-place, built by Cardinal Wol- 
ſey, who was born here, and the ſon of a butcher. It 
appears to have been once fenced about with a wall or ram- 
part. The moſt diſtinguiſhed charity ſet on foot here, 
and continued through the county, for relief of widows, 
and orphans of poor deceaſed clergymen, was began in 
1704, which roſe from a ſubſcription of 61. for the firſt 
year, to 3121. in the year 1740, and for 37 years the whole 
amounted to 4410l. gs. 9d. Chriſt- church, one of the 
6 or 7 religious houſes formerly in this town, has been 
converted to a manſion houſe, where is a fine park and 
bowling-green. Another of them is a court of judica- 
ture, where the quarter ſeſſions is held for Ipſwich divi- 
ſion, and part of it is a gaol. An ingenious traveller com- 
pared the ſituation of this town to that of Rome, with a 
riſing ground at the entrance on the left hand, and a river 
on the right, ſeparating it from the ſuburbs, as the 'T'yber | 
does Rome from St. Peter's. The town he compares to 
a noble old houſe which has ſtood a long time untenant- 
ed, and out of repair; but it is much improved of late. 
A college begun here by Cardinal Wolſey, on the ruins 
of a ſmall college of Black-canons, though left unfiniſn- 

ed by him, ſtill bears his name. The town enjoys ſeve- 
ral conſiderable privileges, as the paſſing fines and reco- 
veries, trying criminal and capital cauſes, and even thoſe 
of. the crown, among themſelves, appointing the aſſize 
of bread, wine, beer, &c. The country round Ipſwich 
is chiefly applied to the production of corn, conſiderable 
quantities of which are fhipped off for Lond, and ſome- 
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times for Holland. „This county likewiſe has an inex- 
hauſtible ſtore of timber, of which they ſend large quan- 
tities to the king's yard at Chatham, often running it 
over from the mouth of the river at Harwich in one tide. 
Here's a convenient key and cuſtom- houſe, and no place 


in Britain is thought to be ſo well qualified for the Green- 


land fiſhery, ſince the ſame wind which carries a ſhip out 


of the harbour is quite fair to the Greenland ſeas. 


DUNWICH, 95 miles from Lond. 9 from Aldborough ; 
in the Saxon annals called Domuc, and by Bede, Dom- 
moc and Dunmoc, is a town corporate, ſends burgeſſes 
to parliament, and though only a parcel of poor cottages, 
yet is ſtill chargeable with 80l. a year to the crown. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. Vii 

oRFORD, 3 miles from Aldborough, 85 from Lond. 


ſtands at the mouth of the river Ore ; the towers of its 


caſtle and church are a ſea mark for thoſe who come from 
Holland. There is alſo a light-houſe at the Neſs, being 


a guide eſpecially for colliers and coaſters ; and the point 


of land affording great ſhelter for them when the ſea is 
ruffled by a ſtrong N. E. wind. „ 


ALDBOROUGH, 88 miles from Lond. from Dunwich, 


has a good harbour and fiſhing trade, is pleaſantly and 


ſtrongly ſituated in the valley of Slaughden, which ex- 
tends from Thorp to the Haven of Orford. It has two 


ſtreets about a mile long, is clean though meanly built, 


and has a good quay on the riverAld, many warehouſes and 
fiſh houſes for drying fiſh, abundance of ſprats, ſoles, 
and lobſters, being caught hereabouts. It trades to New- 
caſtle for coals, and tranſports corn ; has a handſome 
church on a hill to the W. of the town. 
SUDBURY, 54 miles from Lond. has a fair bridge on the 
riverStour, which almoſt ſurrounds the town ; bargescome 
up as far as Neyland, which is of great benefit to this 
place; it is an antient corporation, and has 3 handſome 
large churches, and a good trade in perpetuanas, ſerges, 
&c. The buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets un- 
paved. It was one of the firſt towns in which Edw. III. 
introduced the woollen manufaQory by ſettling the Flem- 
0 „„ 5555 
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© EYE, a ſma!l town, 92 miles from Lond. 12 from Ip- 


ſwich, 17 from Norwich, ſtands in what is called an 
iſland, becauſe almoſt ſurrounded by a brook; its ſtreets 
are dirty. The chief manufacture is bone-lace. 


sT. EDMUND'S-BURY, ſo called from an abbey built 
here by K. Canute, A. D. 1025, in honour of St. Edmund 


the laſt King of the E. Angles, who was martyred there 
by the'Danes in 886: part of this abbey is ſtill remain- 


ing, 75 miles from Lond. and 10 from Newmarket; an 


antient'town in a good air, and fruitful part of the coun- 


; has 2 noble churches, and a grammar ſchool. An- 


gel-hill, where the fairs are kept, and where is a hand- 
ſome ſpacious plain, affords great amuſement and enter- 
tainment for the gentry, who reſõrt thither frequently, 


but eſpecially at the time of the fairs, which laſt a fort- 


night. This place is called the Montpelier of Engl. for 
the beautiful riſe of the town and its open and extenſive 


proſpect, the uniformity of its buildings, the regular fitua- 


tion of the ſtreets, which in general cut each other at 
right angles. The river Bourn, or Larke, on which it 
ſtands, is navigable from Lynn te Farnham. 
© BRANDON, 78 miles from Lond. and 7 from Milden- 
hall, has a bridge over the little Ouſe, and a good har- 
bour, where is a ferry about a mile from the bridge, for 
conveying goods to and from the iſle of Ely; a pretty 
well built town, and had formerly a market. 


" MILDENHALL or MILNALL, 68 miles from Lond. 12 


from Bury, is a large populous town, on the river Larke; 
has a handſome church and lofty ſteeple, the ſtreets re- 
gular, and a market well ſupplied with fiſh and wild fowl, 


HALESWORTH, an antient, 25 and populous town 


on the river Blythe, has a manufacture of linen yarn. 
sobrnhwor p, 106 miles from Lond. 14 from Haleſ- 

worth, a ſmall corporation on the ſame coaſt, with 2 
drawbridge on the ſame river. It has a good harbour, is 


a populous town, ſtrong by its ſituation, and has alſo 


_ ſome fortifications. It ſtands pleaſantly, has a large church 
almoſt ſurrounded by the river Blythe on the W. and the 
ſea on the S. eſpecially at high tide; drives a great trade 
in falt and in the herring fiſhery, | - 


LESTOFF, 
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LESTOFF, or LEOSTOFF, 113 miles from Lond. 6 
from Beckles, a little town that ſeems to hang over the 
ſea, Fiſhing is the employment of the inhabitants in ge- 


neral, for cod in the N. fea, and for herrings, mackarell 


and ſprats at home. 


BECKLES, 107 alla from Tun. 6 from Leoſtoff, on 


the river Waveney. Tis a large populous town, and 
the ſtreets well paved, the buildings many of them mean. 


It has a noble church and ſteeple, and 2 free ſchools well 
endowed. 


 BUNGAY, a large town upon the ſame river, which 


ſurrounds it, and 1s navigable hither from Yarmouth by 
barges 3 was a very ftrong town in the reign of Stephen, 
the ruins are now to be ſeen. Bungay-caftle, the ſeat of 
the Bigods Earl of Norfolk, was then fo ſtrong, that 
Hugh Bigod wrote theſe boaſtings lines upon it, 


Were I in my caſtle of Bungay 
Upon the river Wavene F- 


I would not value the King of Cockney. 


| BUDDESDALE, 81 miles from Lond. 7 miles from Ins 


worth, is a long mean town with a poor market; 
in the road from Bury St. Edmund's to Yarmouth. 


FRAMLINGHAM, 86 miles from Lond. 3 from De- 
benham, is a large town of note. The caſtle is a moſt . 


remarkable piece of antiquity, being ſuppoſed to have been 


built by ſome of the firſt kin Gage of of the Eaſt Angles. *Twas , 
ver 


a large beautiful fabric, y ſtrong, a by art and 


nature; the area within the walls now ſtanding being 


above an acre and a rood of land, the walls 44 feet bigh 
and 8 thick, with 13 towers 14 feet above them. Hi- 
ther the Princeſs, afterwards Queen Mary, retired when 
Lady Jane Grey her fiſter and ſhe were competitors for 
the crown. The town ſtands on a clay-hill in a fruitful 
ſoil and healthy air, near the ſource of the river Oze, and 
has a ſpacious market place; its greateſt ornament is its 
anon a large edifice of black flint, with a ſteeple x00 
hi 

3 86 miles from Lond. ſo called from the 
tiver Deben, which runs by it; ſome will have its true 
name 
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name to be Deepenham, from the deepneſs of its roads; 
for which reaſon it is but little frequented. 
STOW-MARKET, is a large town, 73 miles from Lond, 
on the banks of the Orwell, in the center of the county, 


with a well ſtored market, a manufacture of tammies 


and other Norwich ſtuffs. It has a ſpacious beautiful 

church with a large ſteeple and lofty pinnacles. 

. NEEDHAM, 71 miles from Lond. 9g from Ipſwich, con- 

fiſts of one good ſtreet, and deals in broad cloths. 
WOODBRIDGE, 75 miles from Lond. on the river De. 


ben, which being navigable by ſhips of conſiderable bur- 


then to the town, its inhabitants drive a pretty good trade 
to London, Newcaſtle, Holland, &c. in ſackcloth, alt, 


hemp, and cordage. It has 4 or 5 docks for building ſhips, 


with commodious quays and ware-houſes. 

LANHAM, or LAVENHAM, 62 miles from Lond. 10 
from Stow, is a pleaſant and pretty large town, has a 
gradual riſe to the top of the hill, where its church and 
aſpacious market-place, encompaſſed with 9 ſtreets or di- 
viſions, are ſituated in a very healthful air. "Twas for- 


merly very famous, and much enriched by a ſtaple trade 


in blue cloths, and was divided into 3 guilds or compa- 
nies, which had each their hall. It has ftill a good ma- 
nufacture, and there is a wool-hall, of which many hun- 
dred packs are ſent from hence in a year. The church 
and ſteeple is 137 feet high: the roof finely carved, and 
the 2 pews belonging to the families of the E. of Oxford, 
and the Springs, at whoſe expence it was repaired, are 
hardly to be equalled by any in Hen. the VIIth's cha- 
pel ; and in the church is Mr. Spring's ſtatue in braſs: 


here are ſeveral remarkadle charities for the ſupport and 


tr 


employment of the poor. PA, 

CLARE, on the river Stour, gives title of Viſcount, 
Earl, and Marquis to his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
Here are the ruins of a caſtle and monaſtery, and a ma- 
nufactory of ſays. ; 


HADLEY, 64 miles a Tromd: 8 from Sudbury, is 2 


pretty large populous town, but being in a bottom is dir- 
ty. Its markets are commonly well ſtored with N 
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from Ipſwich to Lond. It carries on a co 
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'Tis of ſome note for its manufaQtory of woollen cloth. . 
Its chief ornament is the church. 


NEYLAND, 54 miles from Lond. has a handome. wis 
over the Stour, which by reaſon of its low ſituation often 


overflows'it, but makes it amends by bringing it- plenty | 


of coal, which muſt otherwiſe. be fetched at a great di 
tance. It is a. large town, has a manufacture of bays 
and ſays, but formerly was much larger; what is moſt 
remarkable is the number of marble monuments inlaid 


| with braſs to the memory of clothiers who had formerly 


lived here, and had beſides bequeathed conſiderable cha- 
rities that perpetuated their memories. 

LONG-MELFORD, 50 miles from Lond. 3 from Sud- 
bury, ſtands near the Stour, as it runs from Clare to Sud- 
bury, one of the beſt and biggeſt villages in Engl. and 
has divers handſome houſes. . Lady Rivers, widow of 
John E. Rivers, had her houſe — hoe here in the ci- 
vil wars in K. Charles Iſt's tie, by which ſhe loſt near 
50,0001. In the church is a remarkable fine tomb for 
Sir William Cordall, ſpeaker of the houſe of commops, | 
member of Queen Mary g n We council. | 

WICKHAM, 4 miles from Woodbridge, on the river 
Deben; though but a village is as big as ſeveral market 
towns. From its church, though but 23 yards high, be- 
ing ſituated on an eminence, you have, in a clear day, a 


proſpect of near 50 pariſh churches. 


STRATFORD, 12 miles from Ipſwich, 56 from Lond. : 
has a bridge on the Stour, and is a therough-fare ſtage 
derable trade 


in the woollen manufacture. 
REDGRAYE, 2 miles from 11 was for many . 
years the ſeat of the deſcendants of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the firſt baronet in Engl. Its church has a fine marble 
monument to the memory of Lord Chief J n Holt. 


Other antiquities in a this county are, 


1. At oFFTAN, on a chalky hill, the ruins of an 


old caſtle; ſaid by Camden to have been built by Offa, 


K. of the Mercians. ? 
2. Be- 


. 
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2. Between Wulpit and the river Orwell, on a high 
hill, are the remains of an old fortification, called Hay. 
3. BURSTER-CASTLE, in the N. E. part of the county, 
at the mouth of the river Waveney, was built by the Ro- 
mans; large parts of the walls are ftill remaining. 
4. HoxoN, formerly called HEGILSDEN, on the river 
Waveney, is the place where K. Edw. ſuffered matty:- 
dom from the inhuman Danes, who bound him to a free, 
and ſhot him to death with arrows. - Z 
5. BUTLEY PRIORY, and LEISTEN ABBBEY, both 
founded by Robert de Granville; the former 1171, the 
latter 1183. „„ 5 
6. WIN OTIEID CASTLE, built by a family of great re- 
putation, who flouriſhed many years before the conqueſt, 
7. METTINGHAM CASTLE, built by John de Nor- 
wich, in the reign of Edw. III. 
8. BURGH CASTLE, ſuppoſed to be one of the forts 
erected by the Romans, on the river Yare, againſt the 
Saxon pirates. F 
Baldwin de Petteur held the manor of Heming - 
ſton near Needham, by being obliged every Chrilt- 
mas- day, in the preſence of the K. to exhibit a Saltus, 
à Sufflatus, and a Bumbulus; in plain Engliſh, to cut a 
caper, puff with his mouth, and let a f—t. Such was 
the indelicacy of the times. Among the curioſities 
pon rh may be reckoned the periodical rendez- 
vous of ſwallows along this coaft, from Ordfordneſs to 
Yarmouth ; for about the end 'of ſummer an incredible 
number of theſe birds gather here into a body, where 
they wait the firſt northerly wind, to tranſport themſelves 
out of Britain, probably to ſome warmer climate, They 
are ſometimes wind-bound for feveral days; but it no 
ſooner blows fair, than they all take wing together, and 
never appear till the following ſpring, when they arrive 
here in vaſt bodies, and from hence diſtribute themſelves 
all over Britain, | a 
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1 bounded on the S. by the rivers Wavene . 
leſſer Ouſe, which divide it from Suffolk; by 
ſhire on the W. and on the N. and E. — the German 
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SEATS. 8 


The Duke of Grafton 8, at Euſton- hall; 3 at Li- 


yermore hall, three miles from ixworth. . 
Earl of Briſtol's, at Ick worth Park, 2 ain from Bury. 


The Earl of Rochford's, at Eaſton. 
The Earl of Dyſart's, Helming-hail, near Orford. 


 $UDBORN-HALL, near Orford, Lord Hereford. 


CULFORTH-HALLy near Bury, Earl Cornwallis: 

BROME-HALL is another of his Lordſhip's ſeats. 

DENSAM-ABL; 14 miles from Ipſwich, Lord E 
ſhend. 

Sir Robert Daren! s, Bart. at Ruſhbwook. 

Mr. Pitt's, at Cronen-hall, near Debenam. 
Williams, Bart. at Pendring-bill, near Stoke, 

Late Sir Thomas Hanmer's, at Milden-hall . 


Sir Samuel Barnardiſton's, at A 7:4 


| 2 Norton” s, Eſq; at Ixworth. bi 2163 ak 
Mr,Naunton' 5, at- then Wem. FFF 
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and the 
bridge- 


Ocean. It is about 57 miles in length, 35 in breadth, 


and 140 in circumference; containing 31 hundreds, one 
| city, 32 market towns, 666 pariſnes, and 1500 villages. 


The ſoil is more various than any other county, but an 


general ſo fruitful, that Norfolk is conſidered as the epi- 
tome of the whole kingdom. Large flocks of ſheep are 
kept here, and ü.. are {aid to feed no'leſs than | 


5000. 
a 8 108 miles from Lond. 16 from 3 
is a large city near the conflux of the rivers Venſder and 
Vare. It ſtands on the ſide of a hill, and i is near two 
miles in length, and one in breadth. The town is irre- 
aid though the buildings both public and private are 


neat 
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neat and beautiful. A great part of the manufacture i; 
crapes and ſtuffs, of which great quantities are ſent from 


parts of the Baltic; it is computed that the goods made 
here of that kind employ not leis than 120, ooo perfong, 


and 6 bridges over the Vare; 32 churches, beſides the 
cathedral, and chapels and meeting-houſes of all denomi- 
; nations. The roof of the cathedral, a large, venerable 
and handſome ſtructure, is adorned with the hiſtory of 


= higher than that at Grantham, but lower than that at Sa- 
üs cſbury, being about 105 yards from the pavement of the 


for the Dutch and French Flemmings, who enjoy fin- 
gular privileges. The other remarkable buildings are, 
I. The duke of Norfolk's palace, once reckoned the lar- 
geſt in England out of London. 2. The caftle, ſuppoſed 
to have been built in the time of the Saxons. 3. The 
town-hall in the market-place. 4. The Guildhall, for- 
merly the monaſtry of the black friars. 5. The king's 
ſchool, founded by Edw. VI. 


YARMOUTH, otherwiſe called EAT YARMouTH, 


10 miles from Norwich, 123 from Lond. is a large, po- 
pulous, and well built town, much increaſed of late years 
in ſhipping, buildings and people, and is greatly ſupe- 
rior to Norwich in point of ſituation for trade. The road, 

a place defended by ſands, is the principal rendezvous of 
the colliers between Newcaſtle and London. The har- 
bour is ſafe, but the inhabitants are at a conſiderable ex- 
- pence annually to clean it. It is conſidered as the center 
of the coal trade, carries on a conſiderable traffic with 
Holland, and the N. and E. ſeas. But its herring-fiſhery 
renders it the greateſt town of trade in all the E. coaſt of 
England, except Hull. Forty millions of herrings ate 


This town is bound by its charter, to ſend to the ſheriffs 
of Norwich a tribute of one hundred herrings, baked in 
24 paſties, which they ought to deliver to the lord of the 


The inhabitants are noted for their induſtry, being ſcarce 
ſeen in the ftreets on the working days. It has 12 gates, . 


choir to the pinnacle on the top. Here are 2 churthe, 


computed to be taken and cured annually in this place. 


Yarmouth, to Holland, Germany, Sweden, and other BI 


the bible. The choir is large and ſpacious, and the ſteeple N. A 
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re „ Inmor of Eaſt Carlton, and he is obliged to preſent them 
"os o the King wherever he is. Their fiſhing- fair here is at 


{ichaelmas, which laſts about a month, during which 


hr; ime all ſhips from any part of Engl. may catch what fiſh 

ons hey can, and bring in and ſell toll free. The town is 
arc. Ineat, compact and regular; and ſtands on a peninſula 

f ce bet wixt the harbour and the ſea ; *tis walled and fortifie td. 
2 Its chief ſtrength by land is the river or haven which lies 


on the W. ſide, and has a draw-bridge over it. The 
principal curioſity is the market- place, the fineſt and beſt 
furniſhed of any in Engl. and its quay or wharf the long- 
eſt and largeſt in Great Britain, or perhaps in Europe, 


92. tat at Sevilie in Spain excepted. The cuſtom-houſe and 
the town-houſe are both fine buildings 
hes . r. NICHOLAS's church has fo high a ſteeple, that it 
fin. Jſerves as a ſea mark. Here is a noble hoſpital, and 2 


harity ſchooliss | = 
LYNN, or LYNN-REOIS, o miles from London, is an 


Yes Entient town at the mouth of the Ouze, pretty well built, 
be and has formerly been rich, well inhabited, and a place 
or. or defence, as appears from the ruins of the works de- 


moliſhed in the late wars. It has a ſpacious fine market- 
lace, the quadrangle of which is adorned with a hand- 
ſome ſtatue of Wm. III. and a fine croſs with a dome 
ad gallery round it, ſupported by 16 pillars. The mar- 
et- houſe is of free ſtone, after the modern taſte, 70 
feet high, erected on 4 ſteps, neatly adorned with ſtatues 


Fi Pad other embelliſhments. Four rivulets, over which 
Ee 15 bridges, run through this town, and the tide of the 
ar- Juze, which is about as broad here as the river Thames 
er. ve London-bridge, riſes 20 feet perpendicular. St. 
ter 02's platform mounts 12 and commands all ſhips 
ith ung near the harbour. e are two large churches, 


Xudes meeting-houſes 3 the principal was formerly an 
bey, and very large. The town-houſe and exchange 
e ancient and noble fabricks. St. Nicholas's chapel, 


are 
ch is an appendix to St. Margaret's church, is one 
if f the fineſt in England. e Res 


The marſh lands over- againſt Lynn Regis form a pe- ; 
Paula, almoſt ſurrounded with navigable rivers and an 
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arm of the ſea, It conſiſts of about 30,000 acres, with 


ditches to carry off the water, over which there are 111 


bridges; it feeds generally about 30,000 ſheep. 
THETFORD, 10 miles from Bury, 16 from Newmar. 

ket, 80 from London, near the borders of Suffolk, lies 

in a pleaſant open country, on two navigable rivers, the 


Thet and Ouze, of which the former runs through it. 
Here are the remains of a priory, founded A. D. 110g, 


by Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. . 
CASTLE RISING, 3 miles from Lynn, 97 from Lond, 
took its name from its ſituation on a high hill, on which 


was a Caſtle, built by William d'Albini, Earl of Arundel 


and Sullex, in the reign of Henry I. It has a vaſt circu · 
lar ditch according to the Gothic method of fortification, 


ſuppoſed: to have been done by the Normans. An hoſpi- 


tal was founded and endowed here by Henry Howard, 
- ſon of the Earl of Surry, &c. | | 
SWAFFAM, 94 miles from Lond. ſtands in an air 


highly commended by phyſicians. It has a ſumptuous 
church; the north ayle of which is faid to have been 
built by a travelling pedlar, who owed his riches to a 
lucky diſcovery he once made of a cheſt of money that 
had been buried in the earth. This traditionary ftory 
is told with abundance of fabulous circumſtances: the 
pedlar, his wife, and dog, have, however, had the ho- 
nour of being painted in ſeveral of the windows, and 
carved upon the pew- doors. 5 
ckoukER, 8 miles from Clay, 127 from Lond, a fiſh- 


ing town, remarkable for lobſters, of which great quan- 
titles are ſent to Norwich and London. | 


AYLESHAM, 6 miles from Walſham, is a town noted 
for knitters, and is pretty populous. © 


WORSTED, 12 miles from Norwich, is memorable for 


having givenna me to that ſortof woolen yarn and thread 
which is from this place called Worſted. Here is alſo 4 
manufacture of worſted ftuffs and ſtockings, 
.CASTEN, 19 milles from Norwich, 128 from Lond. 
has a bridge over the river Bure. Tis noted for a brazen 


hand being carried before the ſteward of the demeſne in- 
ſtead of a mace, but for what reaſon we know not- 


REEPHAY, 
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 REEPHAM, 2 * from Caſten, 1 for having 
formerly had three churches in one church- yard, belong 
ing to as many lordſhips, viz. Reepham, bitewell, and 
Hackford; but having been long demoliſhed, there is 
now only the ruins of one for public N Its chief 
trade is in malt. 


ST. FAITH'S, is ales with a pretty good 9 = 


way, noted for a fair of lean cattle, which the Norfolk 
graz iers, &c. buy up. 


CLAY, 6 miles from Walſingham, on the ane coaſt 5 


25 Cromer, has large ſalt- works, where 2 _ quantity 


of ſalt is made for the Baltic and Holland. 


MARHAM and WELLS are two towns on the ſame 


| coaſt, where is a very conſiderable trade carried on with 


Holland in corn, which 1s a great produce i in this coun- 
try, and in the returns thence. 
The SEVEN BURNAAMS are (oven towns, lying i in the 
north weſt corner of the county, noted for its ſalt 


marſhes, which are of ſome advantage to the ſheep. . On 
the ſhore are many little hills, ſuppoſed to be the tombs | 


of Saxons and Danes killed hereabout. 


WALSINGHAM, a pretty good town, famous for the | 
ruins of an abbey, where was a ſhrine-of the Virgin 


Mary, called our lady of Walſingham, as much frequent- 


ed once as Thomas-a-Becket's at Canterbury. The foil - 


is famed for producing good ſaffron and ſquthernwood. 


DOWNHAM, 5 miles from Seechy, and 8) from Lond, 
has a port for barges. 


WiNDHAM, OT. WIMONDHAM, 100 miles from Lond. 


a little town, whoſe inhabitants, old and young, make f 


ſmall wooden ware. It has had the honour of giving 


name to a flouriſhing. family, that bath ſpread itſelf in | 


levera] counties; in it is a church, formerly an abbey, 
built by William di Albini, butler to Henry I. with a high 
7 on which Kit the Tanner was hanged by Sir 


Windham, ſheriff of Nortolk, for rebellion i in 


the reign of Edward VI,  --- 

HINGHAM,. 5 miles from Watton, 23 from Lond + 
remarkable for. the faſhionable dreſs /of its Sh. 
ane London. 
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"AvTIQUITIES. 


'CASTLE-ACRE” PRIORY, founded by William War- 
ten, Earl of Surry, A. D. 1ogo. 
' BORNHOLM PRIORY, founded by William Granville, 5 


1113. 
- CREAK PRIORY, ſituated between Baba and Creek, 


| was made an abbey by K. Henry III. A. D. 1220. 


BINHAM PRIORY, founded in the reign of 1 FONT J. 
by Peter de Valoines. 


SEATS. 5 


The Duke of Norfolk's, at Norwich ie | 
The Biſhop of Norwich's palace in the flame City. 
Baron Dudley's, at Caſtle Riſing. 

Earlof Buckinghamſhire” S, at Blickling, near Ayleſham. 


_ Viſcount Townſhend's, at Raynham, and at Stifflay, 
| near. Walſingham. I OL 


"The Earl of Orford's, , at Houghton, called 3 
hall, a grand ſtructure all of ſtone, with large gardens 
and plantations compleatly finiſhed in 1735. Its founder 


was prime miniſter from the year 1722 (when the firſt 
ftone was laid) till 1742. The capital collection of pic- 


tures, which adorn this e eee is GE. in the 


NN Connoillcur. 
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88 maritime county, buuiide# on the 8. b the 


river Welland, which divides it from Northamptonſhire; 


on the N. by the Humber, which ſeparates it from York- 
' ſhire; on the E. by the German Ocean; and on the W. 
by ſome parts of Yorkſhire, Notti nghamſhire, Leiceſter- 
ſhire, and Rutlandſhire. It is about 60 miles in length, 
35 in breadth; and 180 in eircumference; contains 30 


hundreds, one city, 34 market towns, 688 pariſhes, 


and-about 1556 _— It has many la arge rivers, Ines 


ticularly the Nen, Welland, Gwaſh, 


1 <p Dun, and Ankam. inland pars produce 
U — 
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corn, the fens, cole-ſeed, and the richeſt paſtures, ſo that 


their cattle are larger than thoſe of any other county, ex 
cept Somerſetihire... i177 10755 nn tf 75 . 
lt is divided into Holland, Keſteven, and Lindſey. 


I.. Hor AND: : -: 1 


Tze principal town inHolland is 3os rox, or BoTOLPH's 


TowN, 114 miles from Lond. builton the river Witham, 
which is navigable to Lincoln, incloſed here with artifi- 
cial banks, and has a wooden-bridge over it. About the' 
end of Edw. I. it was burnt down by villains in the diſ- 
guiſe of monks and prieſts, who came in the fair time 
and carried away the merchants goods, It was made'a 
ſtaple for wool, and the merchants of the Hans Towns 
fixed their guild here; it is a pleaſant well built town, 


and has a good foreign and inland trade. Its church is 
reckoned the largeſt pariſh church without croſs Ayles in 
all the world. It is 300 feet long within the walls, and 


100 feet wide, handſomely ceil'd with Iriſh oak, ſupported 
by tall and ſlei, der pillars. It has 365 ſteps, 52 windows, 
and 12 pillars, anſwerable to the days, weeks, and months 
of the year. Its tower or ſteeple is famous for its height 


and workmanſhip, being 282 feet high. It has a beau- 


tiful otagon lanthorn on the top, which is ſeen near 40 


miles every way, but eſpecially on the ſea as far as the 


entrance of the dangerous channels called Lynn - deeps and 
Boſton-deeps, ſo that it is the guide of mariners as well as 
the wonder of travellers. The town has a commodigus 


haven, and is plentifully ſupplied with freſh water by 


pipes from a pond incloſed in the great common called the 
Weſt Fenn. The land is very rich, feeding vaſt num- 
bers of large ſheep and oxen. John Fox 45 Martyro- 
logiſt was born here. Near this town is Tatterſbal Caſtle, 
belonging to the family of Clinton, Earls of Lincoln. 
The pariſh church was made collegiate, and endowed 
with lands, in the 17th of Henry IL. 
KIRKTON, or KIRTON, 3 miles from Boſton, took its 
name from its kirk or church, a fine ſtately building in 
form of a cathedral, and gives it to its hundred, in which -- 
arc four villages of the ſame name, 


K DUNNINGTON, 
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- DUNNINGTON, 7 miles from Boſton, 99 from Lond. 
has a port for barges, .and is remarkable for Jarge quan- 
© fities of hemp and hempſeed bought here. 
 CROWLASD, 9 miles from Spalding, 88 from Lond, 
has a church, the remains of its once famous abbey, found- 
ed about the year 716. It ſtands among the fens, and its 
three ſtreets are ſeparated from one another by water 
courſes, ſo that the people go in boats to milk their cows. 
There is a communication by a bridge over-againſt the 
weſt end of the abbey, built in a triangular form to anſwer 
the ſtreets ; tis ſo curious a fabric as not to be equalled in 
England, if in Europe: it is formed on three ſegments of 
a circle meeting in one point, and each baſe they ſay ſtands 
in a different county, v:z. Lincolnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, 
and Northamptonſhire. *Tis alſo ſituate upon the cen- 
ter of theconflux of the river Nyne with the Welland. Here 
is great plenty of fiſh and wild ducks in their ſeaſon; the 
latter in the month of Auguft are ſo numerous, being 
brought thither by decoy ducks, that they ſometimes drive 
3000 into a net at a time by dogs trained to it. There are 
many pools in and near the town for the liberty of fiſhing 
there, and theſe they call their corn-fields, becauſe none 
ows within five miles of them. The fenny boggy ſoil 
deing impaſſable for carts, has occaſtoned this proverb; 
< That all the carts which come to Crowland, are ſhod 
with ſilver.“ | 1 
In the old Monkiſh times the following verſes, in very 
bad Latin, were made either on the town or the adjoining 
In Hollandia at Crowland; 
Thi Vinum tale quale, 
Ibi Fanum gladiale, 
T1bi Lecti lapidale, 
Ĩk̃bi vir: boreali, 
I bi vale fine vale. 
In Holland ſtands Crowland, 
Built on dirty low land; / 
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Hhere you'll find, if you go, © 
The wine's but fo ſlo; 
The blades of the hay 1 
Are like ſwords, ane may ſay 
The beds are like ſtones, 
And break a man's bones; 
The men rough and ſturdy, 
Compliments will afford me; 
But bid you, Good b'w'y', 
When both hungry and dry. oo 
- SPALDING, 9 miles from Crowland, 10 from Deeping, 


and 98 from Lond. is a much neater town, and more po- 


pulous than could be expected, in a place encompaſſed 


with lakes, canals, and rivers ; for the drains. of Baſton 


and Langtoft centre upon it, and the Welland almoſt in- 
cloſes it, over which there is a bridge with a navigable 
port, which, though but ſmall, has ſeveral barges, _ 


II. KesTEveN. 


STAMFORD is an antient town, 36 miles from Lincoln 
and Northampton, and 83 from London; it ſends mem- 
bers to parliament, and ſtands upon the river Welland, 
which is navigable to it by barges. On the ſouth bank of 
it was 8 a ſtrong caſtle, called Stamford Baron; 
and from a butcher's dog ſeizing a mad bull and enter 
taining the Earl of Warren with the ſport, the cruel prac- 
tice of bull-baiting took its riſe here ; for he gaye the 
meadoy for a common -to the butchers, on condition 


they ſhould find a mad bull fix weeks before Chriſtmas. 
The town is finely fituate on the declivity of a hill to the 


river ; has a ſtone bridge of five arches over the Welland, 
a handſome town hall and fix pariſh churches, in one of 
which, viz. St. Martin's, Cicil Lord Burleigh lies buried, 
in a ſplendid tomb; and in that adjoining to the bridge is 


a fine monument of the late Earl and Counteſs of Exeter, 


in white marble, with their figures cumbent as big as the 


life, and done at Rome, The chief trade is malt, ſead 


coal, and free ſtone. 
K 2 
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195 LINCOLNSHIRE. 

GRANTHAM, an antient town on the river Witham, 
10 miles from Sleaford, 105 from Lond. is a neat town, 
ſends members to parliament, and has abundance of good 
inns of great reſort. It is well built : here is a fine large 
Church with a handſome ſpire of ſtone 280 feet high; and 

by a deception-of the ſight ſeems to ſtand awry. A good 
free ſchool was built and endowed here by Biſhop OX, 
where Sir Iſaac Newton received his firſt education. 

SLEAFORD, 14 miles from Lincoln, 102 from Lond, 

the only town of note beſides in this diviſion, ftands in a 
leaſant valley, near the head of the river Slea. It has a 
rge pariſh church of good architecture, a free ſchool, and 

a well endowed hoſpital; has a conſiderable trade in corn, 

Cattle, and a large market-place. Here are the ruins of 
2 caſtle built by Alexander, Bp. of Lincoln. The river 
runs here with ſuch rapidity, that it is never frozen; and 
# within the Town, and two miles below, it drives five 
= corn mills, two fulling mills and a paper mill, and then 
5 falls into the river Witham. I his is called New Sleaford, 
ao to diſtinguiſh it from Old Sleaford in its neighbourhood. 


4 III. Linvsey Diviſion, containing 

| _ .. LINCOLN city, 128 miles from Lond. antiently called 

Nicol. Tis built on the fide of a hill, at the bottom of 

#4 which runs the river Witham in three ſmall channels, 

1 over which are ſeveral bridges. It is ſaid in Doom's-Day 

4 Book to have had 100 houſes, and to be very populous. 

The cathedral was eſteemed the glory of Lincoln; for its 

1 magnificence and elevation is ſuch, that the Monks con- 

| | cluded it would chagrin the devil to look at it, and thence | 

24 iy four look by a proverbial expreſſion is compared to | 

x the devil's looking over Lincoln. The city formerly 

. abounded with monaſteries, churches, &c. ſo that many | 

| barns, ſtables, and even hogſties ſeem to be the ruins of 
them, from the ſtone walls, and arched windows and 

doors. The river on the W. fide of the town below the 
Hill forms itſelf into a great pool, called Swan Pool, 
fom the great number of ſwans on it. The Roman north 
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' LINCOLNSHIRE _ 197 
gate, called Newport Gate, ſtill remains entire; it is a 
vaſt ſemi-circle of ſtone not cemented, but as it were 
wedged in together; and near this gate is another curious 
piece of Roman workmanſhip, called the Mint Wall, with 
alternate layers of brick and ſtone, now ſtill about 16 feet 
high and 40 long. In other parts of the city are many re- 
mains of the old Roman wall, and ſeveral funeral monu- 
ments of the Normans have been dug up r the 
caſtle. To the W. is an intrenchment made by King Ste- 
phen, and here are carved in ſtone the arms of John 


o' Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter. In the center of the old 


caſtle, which was built by the Romans, and repaired by 


the Saxons, is a modern ſtructure where the aſſizes are 


held. The city is a county of itſelf, and has extenſive 
power and privileges. On the down of Lincoln is fome- 
times ſeen that rare bird called the Buftard; the country 
here: bout is very rich and agreeable; the noble tract of 
Lincoln Heath extending like Saliſbury Plain above 50 
miles. The cathedral, or minſter of Lincoln, 1s a ſtately 
Gothic pile of excellent workmanſhip, and reckoned by 
ſome equal to that of York, ſueceſſively brought to per- 
ſection by ſeveral of its Biſhops. Here is the fineſt great 
bell in Engl. called Tom of Lincoln, near hve ton weight, 
containing 424 gallons ale m2aſure, and near 23 feet in 
compaſs. Among other tombs is one of braſs for Queen 
Eleanor, wife to Edward I. and another of Catherine 
Swinford, third wife of John of Gaunt, and mother of 
the Somerſet family, now Dukes of Beaufort. This pile 
gra on a hill may be ſeen 50 miles to the N. and 30 
to the S. and is one of the largeſt in England, and the 
middle or rood tower is alſo reckoned the higheſt in the 
whole kingdom. The epiſcopal palace is a magnificent 
ſtructure, and was built by Remigius firſt Biſhop of 


Lincoln. - 5 
GREAT GRIMSBY, 30 miles from Lincoln, 158 from 
Lond. a parliamentary Borough, is half a mile from the 
Humber; its chief trade is in coals and falt, brought by 
the Humber, and was a place of much greater trade before. 
the harbour was choaked up. Here are ſeyeral ſtreets of 
x well 


55 LINCOLNSHIRE. 
well built houſes, and has a large handſome church which 


looks like a cathedral. 


BARTON, 14 miles from Grimſby, 160 from London, 
is a large ſtraggling town, but of little note, except for a 
common but dangerous ferry over the Humber to Hull. 

Ax ol M, is a river iſland in the N. W. part of this 
diviſion, encompaſſed by the Trent, Dun, and other 


rivers. It is noted for producing alabaſter and flax in the 


middle part, and a ſweet ſhrub called gall or pelts in the 
low marſhy part. The dead roots of fir trees are often 
found here. | 

GAINSBOROUGH, is a well built town of good trade 


upon the Trent, 137 miles from Lond. has a large fine 


market; its church being in a very ruinous ftate, in 1735 


was pulled down and rebuilt. Here are alſo ſeveral meet- 
ing houſes. The Trent brings up ſhips of good burthen 


with the tide, though *tis near 40 miles from the Humber 
by water. | T 
WAINFLEET, 12 miles from Boſton, 124 from Lond. 
though near the fen country, co Holland, isa neat com- 
py town, noted for a fine free ſchool, and for giving 
irth and ſirname to its founder, who was Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. | „ 
HORNCASTLE, 123 miles from Lond. an antient large 


well built town on the river Bane. It plainly appears to 


have been a camp or ſtation of the Romans, not only from 
its caftle, which was a Roman work, but from the Roman 
coins often turned up in the ground near the place where the 
caſtle ſtood, the æra appears to have been about 20 acre:. 

LOUTH, 11 miles from Market Raiſin, 134 from Lond. 
is a corporate town of good refort, which takes its name 


from Lud, a rivulet that runs by Cockerington, and then 


into two ſtreams. It has a free ſchool, and a fait 


church with a beautiful ſteeple, which ſome think the 


higheſt in the county. 3 
| The chief antiquities of Lincolnſhire. 
BRIGCASTERTON, near Stamford, where the rivet 


| Gwaſh or Waſh crofſes the highway, is ſuppoſed to be the 


antient Gauſennz, 


was an old faſhioned gold helmet 
which was preſented to Catherine Queen Dowager of 


| LINCOLNSHIRE. 
PONTON, near the head of the river Witham, was no 
doubt the antient Ad Pontem of Antoninus, as may be in- 
ferred not only from the ſimilitude of the names, but from 
the diſtances and marks of antiquity, 

CRCCOCALANA appears to be that which is now called 
Ancaſter, not only from its fituation upon the Roman 
high-way, but from the coins and vaults found here. 
KIRKSTED ABBEY, near Horncaſtle, founded about 


the year 1139, by Fitz Euda Lord Taterſhal. 


LOUTH-PARK ABBEY, near Louth, founded by Ales + 
ander Biſhop of Lincoln, about the year 11 5 


SOMERTON-CASTLE, near Lincoln Heath. This ftruc- 1 


ture is ſuppoſed to have been rebuilt by Beck, Biſhop of 
Durham, about the year 1305. 

The ruins of jJoRKLEY HALL, on the banks of the river 
Trent, near Gainſborough. 

TUPHOLM PRIORY, founded in Hen II. 

TEMPLE BRU ER, ſituated in the middle of the 


heath, on the S. ſide of Lincoln. This ſtructure was 


commandery of the Knights Templars, founded by a | 
Lady Matilda de Cauz, and built in the form of the Tem- 
ple — the Holy Sepulchre in Fin about the time 
of Henry III. | 
At FLEET in Holland was found a large earthen pot 
covered with an oak board, and in it three pecks of Roman 
copper coins piled down edge-ways, moſt of them of 
Gallienus. 
CARESDIKE, 8 to have been 2 web of the Ro- 


mans and navigable, runs a-croſs the fens, not only of 


Deeping, but alſo that great fen beyond the river Glen, 


called Lindſey Level; tis a broad deep channel, which 


formerly extended from the river Nen, a little below Pe- 
terborough, to the river Witham, three miles below Lin- 
coln, almoſt 40 miles. 

At HARLAXTON, a village near Grantham, Abe 
veſſel was ploughed up in the laſt age but one, wherein 
dded with jewels, 


King Hen VIIL Leland fa e 
found beads of flver Ls 
| ESD 9 The 
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The micn-DYKE, commonly called the nioh-sTREET, 
is the famous Roman high way which paſſes from Stam- 
ford through Lincoln, and from thence to the Humber. 
At Hiberftow and about a mile from hence are to be ſeen 
the foundations of Rs bees with tiles, coins, and 
other marks of Roman antiquity. As alſo near Brough- 
ton, and at Roxby was lately diſcovered a Roman pave- 
ment; at Winterton cliff Roman buildings; and at Alk- 
burrow, two miles more to the W. there is ſtill a ſmall 
ſquare intrenchment or camp, now called Counteſs Cloſe, 
from a Counteſs of Warwick, who they ſay lived there, 
or owned the eſtate. The caſtle was very conveniently 
placed by the Romans in the N. W zngle of the ſhire, as 
a watch tower over all Nottinghamſhire and Yorkſhire. 
Here are abundance of ſea ſhells, ſubterraneous trees, and 
other reliques of the deluge... 

At YARBOROUGH, are the remains of a large Roman 
camp, where pecks of Roman coins have been found. 

Other remarkables are the Aſtroits (a kind of figured 
ſtone, having on its ſurface the reſemblance of a ſtar) 
found about Belvoir caſtle. The vale of this name lies 
partly in this ſhire, Leiceſterſhire and Nottinghamſhire, 
and abounds with corn and paſture. 

There are many ſpaws or chalybeat ſprings between 
Stamford and Lincoln, of which thoſe mot in uſe are 
Bourne and Walcot, near Folkingham. The former is 
eſteemed equal in ſtrength with that at Aſtrop-wells, and 
is much drank in the ſummer. The other about 7 miles 
to the N. is. deemed ſomewhat more purging, both by 
At SCRIVELBY, near the river Witham, is a manor 
belonging to the Dimocks, the King's Champions. The 
Lord of which holds it by this tenure, viz. that at every 
coronation, he, or ſome perſon in his name, if he be not 
able, ſhall come into the royal preſence on a war horſe, 
and make proclamation, that if any one ſhall ſay that the 
ſovereign has no right to the crown, he is ready to defend 
it with his body againſt all that ſhall oppoſe it. 

Near the Humber are the remains of Thornton-college 
or abbey, where in taking down a wall not many years 


—E 20, 
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7, ago, the workmen found the ſkeleton of a man, with © : 

n- table, book and candleſtick, ſuppoſed to have been i im- 

Ts mured there for ſome heinous crime. — = 
en At ou uz, near Market-Raiſin, in the feld 24. || 
nd joining to the great road between Stamford and Hull, 
h- braſs and ſilver coins have been dug up with the figure of | 
e- Rome on one ſide, and this inſcription, Urbs Roma, and [| 
k- on the reverie, Pax & Franquilitas. | | 
all At the end of MARTEN, near Gainſborough, a Roman | 
by way comes into this county from Doncaſter, and paſ- 

e, ſes by Littleburrow to Lincoln; and about a quarter of a 1 
ly mile from it are conſiderable pieces of Roman pavement. 
as On the hills between Gainſborough and Ley, many 

e. paieces of Roman urns and coins have been taken up. 

nd The CASTLE-HILL, by the Earl of Cong 


church, is ſurrounded with intrenchments, as tis ſaid, of 
an above ioo acres. 7 
Near HUMINGTON, 5 miles from Gs is a Ros 


ed man camp called Julius Cæſar's double trench. In 1691 

r) a peck of Roman coins was found in an urn. | 

es Near wINTRINGHAM, on the Humber, was a Roman 

e, town lately diſcovered, and many e ploughed. 
up, . ) p 

en | ' SEATS. 

wg The Duke of Rutland's, at Bir 6 on 2 x bigh 


precipice near Grantham. It was built ſoon after the 


1d conqueſt by Robert de Fedenio, à Norman nobleman,. 
EA to curb the Saxone. The hill on which it ſtands is Be- 
7 lie ved to have been a Roman ſtation, and known: by the 
name of Margidunum. 

or GRIMSTHORP, Duke of Ancafter's,, 11. miles from. 
' WM Grantham. 
7 Earl of Briftol's, at Aſperley, near Sleaford. | 
_— Earl of Lincoln's, at Sempringham, 10 miles from. 
Es Grantham. 
w Late Lord Willoughby of Parham, at Knath, 1 miles. 
1d from Lincoln. 

DODDINGToN, Sir Thomas Huſſey 3. ä 
* BELTON, near Grantham.—Dowager Lady Cuſt, mo- 


ther of Sir * E 3 the Houſe of Commons, 


* 
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—This elegant houſe ſtands low; but in order to 
remedy that inconvenience, its late owner (Lord Tyrcon- 5 
nel) 2 a grand building upon à neighbouring emi. 
nence, called Helle lle-Mount, which commands ry ra they 
e and extenſive proſpect. 

Late Sir John TH at Stanfield. 

The Dowager Lady Ellis, at NoQton, near Lincoln, 

Mr. 1 at Uffington. 


sckRlvyzIBEVY-HALL, an antient barony, the ſeat of 


Lewis Dymock, Eſq; Champion of Eng and. 
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© + -RUTLANDSHIRE 
IS almoft of a circular form, bounded on the E. and 8. 
with Lincolnſhire and Northamptonſhire ; on the S. and 
W. by Leiceſterſhire, and on the N. by part of Leiceſ- 
terſhire and Lincolnſhire. It is about 15 miles in length, 
10 in breadth, and 40 miles in circumference ; contains 
two market towns, 111 villages, 48 pariſhes, and five 
hundreds, but hath more parks than any ſhire in —_ 
for its bi neſs. 
I The ſoil is very fruitful in corn and paſture, which 
feeds many cattle, eſpecially ſheep, whoſe wool is ob- 
ſerved to be better than in other counties, from a pecu- 
ar quality in the foil. It produces alſo plenty of wood 
for fuel. 
Y OAKHAM, 94 miles from Lond. the ſhice town for the 
aſſize; is fituate in the little but rich vale of Catmos, is 
indifferently well built, and famous for its market, fairs, 
caftle, hoſpitals, and free ſchool. | 
TLis particularly remarkable for an ancient cuſtom fill 
kept up, viz. that every peer of the realm the firſt time he 
comes through this town ſhall give a horſe-ſhoe to nail 
upon the Caſtle-gate; and if he refuſe, the bailiff of the 
manor has power to ſtop his coach, and take one off from 
his horſes. This is now called the order of the horſe- 
. ſhoe; and it is common for the donor to have a large one 
made with his name ſtamped on it, and often gilt. One 
over the Judges feat in the afſize hall is of curious work- 
manſhip. 


in a duc), on horſeback. He was afterwards taken at 


? * * 9 * EE pales 
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manſhip. This caftle was built in the reign of Hen. II. 
by Walkeline de Ferraraiis, younger ſon of the Earl " 

Derby. All Saints church here is a fine ſtructure, and. 
„%% IE EET Us" © 

UPPINGTON, 3 miles from Rockingham, go from 


Lond. is a neat compact well built town, and a good 


market for cattle, corn, &c. has an hoſpital, free ſchool,. 
'LYDINGTON, near Uppington, has an hoſpital for a: 
warden, 12 men and two women, called Jeſus's- hoſpi- 


MARKET, or MARGED-OVERTON, had its latter name 


from its ſituation on a hill. Camden ſuppoſes this to be 


the Margidunum of Antoninus, which is the more pro- 


bable from the great quantity of Roman coins that have 


been found here, from the exact correſpondence of the 
diſtances from other ſtations, and from the Britiſh word 
Marga, 1. e. lime-ſtone, with which the inhabitants ma- 
nure their ground. . — 

The chief ſubject of curioſity for which this county has 
been remarkable, was one Jeffrey Hudſon, a man born at 


— 


Onkeham in 1619, who, when he was ſeven years old, was 


not above fifteen inches high, though his parents, who 
had ſeveral other children of the uſual ſize, were tall and: 
luſty. At that age he was taken into the family of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and to divert the court, who, on 
a progreſs through this county, were entertained at the 
Duke's ſeat at Burley on the hill, he was ſerved up to 
table in a cold pye. Between the 7th and the goth years 
of his age he did not advance many inches in ſtature, but 
ſoon after thirty he ſhot up to the heightof three feet nine 
inches, which he never exceeded. He was given to Hen- 
rietta- maria, conſort of Charles, probably at the time 
when he was ſerved up in the pye, and that Princeſs 
kept him as her dwarf, and is ſaid to have often employ- 
ed him on meſſages abroad. In the civil wars he; was 


made a captain of horſe in the king's ſervice, and he ac- 


companied the Queen his miſtreſs to France, from 
whence he was baniſhed for killing a brother of LordCrofts 


fea: 
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ſides 10 parks. Its ſoil in the 8. 


poſed to b 


204 LEICESTERSHIRE. 
ſea by a Torkith Corſalr, and was 1 a flave in 


| Barbary but being redeemed, he came to England, and 


in 1678, upon Gon of being concerned in Oates's 
Wt, + was taken up and committed priſoner to the gate- 


= — 1 in Weſtminſter, where. he lay a conſiderable time, 


but was at laſt n de and died in 1682 at the age of 
Ar three. 
his county ty, though ſmall, has many good ſeats, pat- 
ticularly, the Earl of Gainſborough” Ss, at Exton. And 
The Earl of Winchelſea's, at Burley on the hill, both 
near Okeham. This fine ſeat formerly belonged to Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, one of the nobleſt buildings 
of the kind in Engl. but was burnt by the parliament 
9 It was rebuilt more beautiful and convenient than 
by the late Earl of Nottingham, having a walled 
park, 1 * woods and ſtore of game, ſo that few or no 


in the kingdom are ſuperior to it for e paint- 
inge, a ine Sony. Kc. ; 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


18 ba of a circular form, bounded by Lincolnſhire 
and Rutlandfhire, on the S. Warwickſhire on the W. 


and Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire on the N. It is 


about 33 miles in length, 28 in breadth, and 100 in cir- 
cumference ; contains, beſides Leleeſter town, 13 mar- 
ket towns, 200 pariſhes, 558 vi Hagen, 6 hundreds, be- 


part ts rich for corn 
and paſture, but ſo deſtitute of fuel that they burn ſtraw, 


 cow-dung, &e. Here a good fort of cheeſe is made. 


The N. E. parts, eſpecially about the Wrecke, are hilly, 


but feed vaſt numbers of ſheep. In the N. W. parts 


coals are produced in good ea The 8. E. produces 


wheat, barley, peaſe and oats, but moſt Juxuriant crops. 
of beans. | 


LEICESTER, the chief town, and the only one ſend- 
ing members to parliament, 98 miles from Lond. Tis 


the largeſt, beft built, and moſt populous in the ſhire, 


was a iderable town in the time of the Romans, ſup- 


the Rutz or Rue Coritanorum of Antoni- 
nus; 


— 
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it was a noble work. 


5 


There is another 
e inhabitants have 


merly a monaſtery, founded in 1143 by 
Ca 


Earl of Leiceſter. 


Here the famous | 
died. It is now a dwelling-houſe, and the only thing 
worth ſeeing is the terrace walk, ſupported by an em- 
battled wall, with lunettes hanging over the river and 
ſhaded with trees. St. Margaret's-cburch is a noble and 

elegant ſtructure, and famous for a ring of {1x of the moſt 
tunable bells in the kingdom. In St. Martin's-church is 

an epitaph on one Heyric, who died in 1589, ætat. 76, 

lived in one houſe with his wife 52 years, andin all that 


nus; and ſince that time hiſtory makes mention of 32 
pariſh churches in it; but it has ſuffered much by ſieges, 
and has now but ſix pariſhes and five churches. Ihe 
freemen are exempt from toll in all markets in England. 
There is an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip in the high 
ſtreet, in form of our Saviour's croſs. The hoſpital built 
by Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Lancaſter, continues in 
a tolerable condition, and is ſupported by ſome revenues 
of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, fo as to be capable of main- 
taining a hundred aged perſons decently. But the moſt 
ſtately edifice now is the new Bede-houſe (called Wig» 
ſton's - hoſpital) built in the reign of Hen. VIII. for 12 
poor lazars with a chapel and libr 
near the abbey for fix widows. _ | 
greatly improved in their manufacture of ſtockings wove 
*in frames; and are thought to return in that, article 
60,0001. per annum. Before the caſtle was diſmantled, _ 
Its hall and kitchen ſtill remain 
entire, and the former is ſo lofty and ſpacious that it is 
made the court of juſtice at the affizes. One of the 
gateways of this palace has an arch of curious workman- 
ſhip, and 1n the tower over it is kept the magazine for 
the county militia, In a meadow near the town was for- 
Robert Boſſu, 
rdinal Wolſey 


time buried neither man, woman nor child, though ſome». | 


times 20 in family; and the widow, who lived to be 99, 
ſaw before her death in December 1611, of her c 


ber of 143. 


HARBOROUGH, a great thoroughfare tow e roa 
from Lond. to Derby, 84 miles from the former, ftands 


- 


a 


l | | hildren, 
grand children, and great grand children, to the num- 


fare town in the road 
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on the river Welland, near its ſource, remarkable for its 
fair for cattle, which, for want of fields belonging to the 
town, they are obliged to keep in the next pariſh. 


BOSWORTH, 104 miles from Lond. ſtands pleaſant] 


upon a hill in a wholeſome air and fruitful ſoil both for 
corn and graſs. The field of action fo noted in hiſtory 
for the deciſive battle between the houſes of York and 
Lancafter, in which Richard III. was ſlain, was Red- 
mere plain, 3 miles from the town, in which are fre- 
quently dug up pieces of armour, weapons, heads of ar- 
FOWS, &c. ; | | 5 

' LUTTERWORTH, 84 miles from Lond. chiefly famous 
for its petrifying water; and for having that great and 
good divine John Wickliffe, the day ſtar of our refor- 
mation, for its rector. Fhe pariſh church is very hand- 
- ſome, with a lofty ſpire, and ſome years ago was beau- 
tified, but the old pulpit is ſtill continued in memory of 
that learned and pious divine, who died and was buried 
here in peace; yet by order of the council of Conſtance 
his bones were taken out of his grave 40 years after and 
burnt. The Roman Watling-ſtreet runs on the W. 
fide of this town. 


ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, 98 miles from Lond. has a 


handſome church, a plentiful market, and a neat ſtone 

croſs. Its caſtle, where King Charles had a garriſon, was 
demoliſhed in 1648. The malt liquor of this town is 
thought not inferior to that of Burton. From the remains 
of the walls of the Earl of Huntington's caſtle here, it 
muſt have been one of the principal in Engl. James I. 
continued here with his whole court for ſeveral days; the 
dinner being ſerved up every day by 30 poor knights, with 
gold chains and velvet gowns. Near this town is a noted 
mineral water called Griffydam. 


MELTON MOWERAY, a large well built town, 88 miles 


from Lond. has the moſt conſiderable market for cattle 
of any in this part of Engl. Its church is remarkably large 
and handſome, and well built in the form of a croſs. The 
town is almoſt ſurrounded by the Eye, a little river, over 
which are two fine bridges. 3 


* 1 


BURTON 


crown; which happened to be his own ſign. 
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' BURTON LAZERS, once noted for an hoſpital of Lazars 
or Lepers, the richeſt in Engl. all the inferior ones being 


ſubject to its maſter, as he was to the maſter of the * 


zars of Jeruſalem. _ g 
I be chief antiquities in this bes 


The BENNONEs of ANTONINUS rmuſt be about Cley- 
brook, in the S. W. fide of the county, from the antient 
ways crofling here, and from the antient coins and foun- ' 
_ of buildings diſcovered on both fides the Roman 

Bensford- bridge, not far off, is thought to have 


3 relation to the old Bennones. 


BARROW-HILL and ERDBURROW, ſuppoſed to be the 
antient Vernometum. 

SEGS-HILL, or SEX-HILL, 7 miles from Leiceſter, 
where ſix pariſhes center, and ſet the marks of the bounds; k 
tis one of the Roman Tumuli. 

OLVESTON-PRIORY, built in the reign of Hen. II. by 
judge Grimbold. . 

ULVESCROFT PRIORY, founded and endowed by Ro- 
bert Blanchmaines, Earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of 


Hen. III. 


» GRACE DIEU NUNNERY, founded by Watt wife of 


Berham de Verdun, in the 2008 year of Hen. III. for 


Ciſtercian nuns. 


Not far from km, near Watling-ſtreet, ſome: | 


_ treaſure was found, and a Mahometan Taliſman. 


The ſtory of Thomas Burdet, Eſq; of Newton Bur- 
det, near Leiceſter, ſhould make us revere the gentleneſs: 
of the preſent government with reſpect to matters of trea- 
ſon. This Mr. Burdet happened inadvertently to ſay, in 
the reign of Edw. IV. hat he wiſhed the head and horns *' 


of his white buck were in the guts of him that put the- 


King upon killing it; and the judges of that time wick - 
edly conſtrued his words into high treaſon, which occa- 


: ſioned him to be beheaded. The Leiceſter people tell 


$92 it was in the ſame reign that a citizen of Lond. was - 
anged, for ſaying he would make his ſon . to * 
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%% rn SEATS _ : 3 
| The late Duke of Montague's, at Garrenton, ten 
miles from Leiceſte. 8 pg 


The Earl of Huntingdon, at Aſhby de la Zouch and 


Dunnington, four miles from it. 


The Earl of Harborough, at Stapleford, 13 miles from 


| Leicefler. 


STANTON HAROLD, Earl Ferrers, near Aſhby de la 


II ̃ be Earl of Stamford, at Groby, fve miles from Lei- 
The Earl of Cardigan, at Stanton Brudenel, four miles 5 


from Boſworth. * 


* 2 


> 


© NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. : 
IS bounded by Lincolnſhire on the E. by Leiceſterſhire 
on the S. E. and S. Derbyſhire on the W. and York- 
ſhire on the N. W. and N. It is 43 miles in length, 24 


in breadth, and 110 in compaſs; contains beſides Not- 
tingham nine market towns, 168 pariſhes, 450 villages, 
8 hundreds, or rather ſix wapentakes and two liberties. 


Its E. fide is very fruitful in corn and paſture, but the W. 


woody, and in ſome places producing nothing but coal. 


Its commodities are cattle, corn, malt, wool, coal, wood, 
cheeſe,” butter, leather and tallow, ſeveral forts of mar}, 
a ſoft ſtone like alabaſter, which when burnt makes a 


plaſter wherewith they floor their rooms, and is harder 
than that of Paris. | | | | | 


f NOTTINGHAM, 122 miles from Lond. reckoned one of the | 
neateſt places in Engl. and has as good trade as moſt in- 


land towns. It ſtands pleaſantly on the aſcent of a rock 
overlooking the river Trent, which runs parallel with it 
abous a mile to the S. and has been made navigable. It 
has 3 churches, 2 grand town houſe built on piazzas, a 


ine ſpacious market-place with two croſſes in it, and a 


goal tor the town and county: A manufactory for weav- 
ing frame ftockings ; and likewiſe for glaſs and earthen 


ware. 
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ware. It is a ſporting country, a ſecond Ne ket 


for races and other public diverſions ;. there being a fine 
plain for a horſe courſe on the N. fide of the town. The 
rock on which the town ſtands is ſo remarkably Toft; as 
to be capable of being cut out into ſteps and other purpo- 
ſes with great eaſe. The cellars are many and very good 


for keeping beer, and the country abounds in barley, that 


the malt and beer-trade are greatly followed. They pre- 


tend to rival Derby. in malt, which they ſend into Lan- 


caſhire, and Cheſhire. * Here is a houſe built on the fide - 
of a hill, where one enters at the garrer and aſcends to 


the cellar, which is at the top of the houſe. Marſhal 
Tallard was priſoner in this town 7 years. As the caſ- 
tle has oftener been the reſidence of our monarchs than 


any place ſo far from Lond. the town has more gentlemens 


houſes than any town of the bigneſs in Britain. In the 
Duke of Newcalſtle's-park there is a ledge of perpendicu- 
lar rocks hewn into a church, houſes, chambers, dove- 


houſes, &c. The altar of the church is natural rock, 
and there appears to have been a ſteeple and pillars; and 


between this and the caſtle there is a hermitage of the 


lice workmanſhip. I heſe are eminent ſpecimens of Bri- 


tiſh antiquity. 


EAST-RETFORD, 26 miles from Nottingham, 135 
from Lond. is an antient borough in the miditof a large 
plantation of hops, in which, and in barley for malt it 
drives a great trade. Here is a good town hall, a free 


grammar ſchool, and a handſome church. This place 


is joined by a ſtone bridge to another called Weſt Ret- 


ford, where is Trinity-hoſpital, governed by a maſter 
who has 15]. a year, and 10 brethren 10l. beſides 10s. for 


coals, and fix yards of cloth for a gown; an allowance 


for reading prayers, and 10l. to maintain a ſcholar in Exe» 


ter-coflege, Oxford, 


NEWARK upon TRENT, 11 miles from Nottingham, 


118 from Lond. a great thoroughfare on the Vork road, 


is a handſome well built town with bridges over that ri- 


ver, which here forms an iſland, by dividing itſelf into 


two ſtreams two miles above the town, which meet again 


Two miles below it. The N. gate is built of ſtones that 
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210 NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

ſeem to be of a Roman cut. Many antiquities have been 
found about it; particularly four urns, and a braſs lar 
or houſhold god, an inch and half in length. Its church 
is fine and ſpacious, and the market place ſo large, that 
Lord Bellafyſe drew up 10,000 men in it, when he de- 
fended this town for King Charles I. againft the Scots 
army. It is a place of pretty good trade in corn, cattle, 
wool, &c. The caſtle is ſaid to have been built by Alex- 
ander Biſhop of Lincoln in the reign of King Stephen. 
Other towns of note are, 


_ _ MANSFIED, 139 miles from Lond. a well built popu- 
Tous town in the foreſt of Shirwood, which drives a great 
trade in malt. It is well known for the old ſtory and ſong 
of Sir John Cockle, the Miller of Mansfield, and the 
frequent reſort of the Kings hither for pleaſure. Near 
this place are the remains of Welbeck-abbey, begun in 
the reign of K. Stephen and finiſhed in Hen. IId'ss 
WORKSOP, ſeven miles from Retford, 133 from Lond. 
is a ſmall town near the head of the river Ryton, with a 
market noted for plenty of malt. I here are certain oaks ' 
in this pariſh denominated ſhire oaks, from a large oak 
that hangs over three ſhires, viz. Nottingham, Derby, 
and Yorkſhire. Here are the ruins of a famous monaſ- 


tery called Workſop or Radford-abbey, founded in 1103. 


It belongs to the Duke of Norfolk, and was ſome years 
ſince burnt down by an accidental fire; butis now rebuil- 
ding with great magnificence. 
 TUXFORD, the poſt and ſtage town betwixt Newark 
and Bawtry, ſituated on that part of the ſhire called South 
Clay, becauſe there is another called the North Clay. 
Here is a good free ſchool with 50). a year for a maſter 
and uſher, 20l. for boarding and teaching four minors or 
decayed gentlemens ſons, and 20l. more for teaching the 
ton boys. „ A ; 
SOUTHWELL, five miles from Newark, 114 from Lond. 
has a large church called a Minifter, both parochial and 
collegiate ; the chapter hath juriſdiction over 28 churches, 
to moſt of which it has the right of preſentation, beſides 
others in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire. The civil * 


Henry II. 
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ment of its jurĩſdiction is diſtinct from that of the county, 


and is called the Soke of Southwel cum Scrooby, which 


is another town in this county. The church is in form of 
a croſs, with a large tower in the middle, and two ſpires 
at the weft end. It is a plain Gothic building, without 
painted windows, images or niches. *Tis 30b feet long 


and 59 broad. Here isa free ſchool; with two fellowſhips 


and two ſcholarſhips in St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Near this town are the ruins of a ſtructure called South= . 
well Palace, built by Cardinal Wolſey. . 
BINGHAM, a ſmall town, but noted for a parſonage of 
great value. „„ 
BLITH, has a large church and pariſh. 


GeTHAM, in regard of the trite proverb, A w 


He man 


of Gotham,” muſt not be paſſed by. Though this appears 
to be a ſarcaſm, without any foundation, it is obſerved, 
that acuſtom has prevailed among all nations, of ftigma- 
tizing the inhabitants of ſome particular ſpot as remark- 
able for ſtupidity. This opprobrious diſtri, among the 


Aſiatics, was Phrygia ; among the Thracians, Abdera; 
among the Greeks, Bzotia; and in England, it is Go- 
tham, a village a little to the ſouth of Nottingham. Of 
the Gothamites, ironically called the Wiſe Men of 
Gotham, many ridiculous. fables are traditionally told ; 
particularly, that having often heard the cuckow, 'but 
never ſeen her, they hedged in a buſh, whence her note 


ſeemed to proceed, that being confined within fo ſmall a 


compaſs, they might at length ſatisfy their curioſity. What 
gave riſe to this f is not now remembered; but there 


is at a place called Court- hill, in this pariſh, a buſh ſtill 


called by the name of Cuckow-buſh. It lies in the hun- 
dred of Ruſhcliff, on a rivulet that falls, a little below it, 


into the Trent. 


THURGARTON PRIoRY, near Newark, was founded 

and endowed by Radulphus de Ayncourt, in the reign of 
LITTLEBOROUGH, in Nottinghamfhire, three miles 

from Gainſborough, is the Agelocum, or Segelocum of 
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212 - DERBYSHIRE. 
here, and great numbers of the coins called Swine-pennics 


: ploughed up here. 


The chief antiquity: found here was at Tyln, in the pa- 
riſh of Hayton, viz. a druid -amulet of an aqueous tran. 
parent colour, with ſtreaks of yellow, and many corneli- 


ans with Roman engraving, beſides Roman coins, have 
on dug wp in Ong EI parts. 


SEATS. 75 
 HAUGHToN, the Duke of Newcaſtle” s, alſo at Not- 


tingham · caſtle. 


uke of Norfolk, at Workſop- Manor. 
Duke of Kingſton, at Thoreſby ; burnt down ſome 


years ago, and not yet rebuilt ; ; the Duke reſides i in the 
offices which eſcaped. 


Earl of Cheſterfield, at Shelford-Abbey, five ü 
from Nottingham. 


PORTLAND, at Welbeck, in Shirwood Foreſt; 


Lord Middleton, at Wollaton-hall, three miles from 


Nottingham. 


Lord Byron, at Newſtead Abbey, and at Bulwell Park, 
each 7 miles from Nottingham, and at Linby, five from it, 


 Newſtead Abbey was founded by Henry II. 


Lord George Sutton, at e and Haram Park, 
both near Newark. f 


— 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Is bounded on the E. by Nottinghamſhire PA part 1 


Leiceſterſhire, which alſo, with a ſmall part of War- 


wickſhire, bounds it on . S. on the W. by Staffordſhire 


and part of Cheſhire ; and on the N. by Yorkſhire. 'Tis 


about 40 miles in length from S. to N. 30 in breadth on 


the N. ſide ; though but fix on the S. fide, and about 130 
in eee, z contains, beſides Derby, 11 market 


towns, 500 villages, 106 pariſhes, and fix hundreds. 
The foil in the E. and S. parts, which are full of gentle- 


men's ſeats and. parks, is beautiful in grain, eſpecially 
barley, which makes many of the inhabitants * 
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7 DERBYSHIRE. BE 
who have a good trade for malt and ale. The weſt part 
on the other fide of the Derwent is barren, confilting 
wholly of bleak hills, except ſome fields of oats ; never» 
theleſs there is ſome graſs on the hills, and plenty in the 
vales, which feed great flocks of ſheep and other cattle. 
Its mountains and quarries yield large quantities of lead, 
antimony, mill- ſtones and grind- ſtones, marble, alabaſ- 
ter, a coarſe 3 azure, ſpar, green and white vitriol, 
allum, pit coal and iron, for forming which here are 
forges. 1 8 EE VVV 1 | ; 
The bleak mountains called the PEAK, from the Saxon 
Pacland (an eminence) abound with many wonderful cu- 
riofities, which are generally reduced to theſe ſeven. 


I, CHATSWORTH-HOUSE, the magnificent palace of 
the Duke of Devonſhire, which we ſhall ſpeak of in an- 
other place. On the E. fide of it riſes a prodigious high 
mountain, ſo thick planted with fine trees, that it ſeems 
2 wood riſing gradually. Upon the top of this mountain 
are dug up mill-ſtones, and here begins a vaſt-moor, 
which for thirteen miles together due N. has neither 
hedge, houſe nor tree, ſo that ſtrangers are obliged to have 
guides. On this plain is a large body of water, which 
takes up near 30 acres, and from the aſcents round it re- 
ceives as it were into a ciſtern all the water that falls; 
which through pipes ſupplies the caſcades, water-works, 
ponds and canals in the gardens, eee SY erent 

2. The mountain called MAM-ToR,or MOTHER-TOWER, 
on the N. fide of the road from Buxton to Caſtleton, un- 
der which are -ſeveral lead mines; great quantities of 
earth, and large ſtones are always falling down from it, 
be the weather ever ſo calm, and with fo loud a noiſe as + 


0 
* 


| often to frighten the inhabitants. 


3. EDEN HOLE, a vaſt terrible chaſm in the fide of a 
mountain, ſeven yards in breadth, and about twice as long. 
Its mouth is very wide and craggy, but the inner parts 
contracted, and tis reckoned bottomleſs, becauſe the 
depth could never be fathom'd; though a plummet let 
down by Mr. Cotton, author of the Wonders of the 
Peak, once drew 884 yards after it, whereof 80 were. 

= | : | | 1 


his Peng 
wet; but it not being perpendicular, on a ſecond trial he 
could not make the plummet fink half fo far. | 
4. BuxTon WELLs, lie in an open healthy country, 
16 miles from Manchefter, with a fine down and a ya- 
— of proſpects. There are at leaſt nine ſo called, from 
a village near the head of the river Wye, where they riſe; 
the water does not tinge ſilver, nor is it purgative ; when 
drank it creates a good appetite, opens obſtructions ; and 
if mixed with chalybeat waters, which are here alſo, 
anſwers all the ends of the Bath waters, or thoſe of the 
hot well near Briſtol. This bath is of a temperate heat; 
the vaſe out of which theſe wells ſpring islike marble, and 
they are incloſed with a fair ſtone building. Theſe foun- 
tains daily purge themſelves by running out in a conti- 
nual current into the adjacent meadows, where they co- 
lour the other waters with which they mix their reeking 
ſtreams. Tis very remarkable, that within five feet of 
one of the hot ſprings, there riſes a cold one ; but the 
partition being ſmall, and not kept up, they intermix, 
yet the hot ſeems predominant. The bath room being 
. arched over, is made very delightful, and the bath itſelf 
will receive 20 people at a time to walk and ſwim in it. 
The temper of the water is blood-warm, and may be raiſed 
at pleaſure to an 1 Near theſe wells are marble 
ſtones wonderfully diſpoſed in ſeveral rows by nature; 
and at Caſtleton, not far off, is an antient caftle upon a 
rock, the aſcent to which is ſo full of windings, that 'tis 
not leſs than two miles to the top. | — 
5. TIDESWELL, is a ſpring that ebbs and flows irregu- 
larly, as the air is ſuppoſed to agitate or preſs the water 
from the ſubterraneous cavities. It lies near the little 
town of Tideſwal, 147 miles from London, in which are 
a fine church and a free ſchool. 5 
56. PooL's HOLE, is a cave at the foot of a large moun- 
tain, called Coitmoſs, with an entrance by a ſmall arch 
ſo low, that ſuch as venture into it are forced to creep on 
all fours for ſeveral paces; but then it opens for above 
quarter of a mile to a conſiderable height, not unlike 
' the roof of a cathedral; and in a hollow cavern to the 
right, called Pool's Chamber, there is a . 
| 1 * 


* 
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echo. In this cavity are great ridges and rocks of ſtone, 
and many ſurprizing repreſentations both of art and nature, 
produced by the petrifying water continually dropping 
from the rock. Here is a column as clear as alabaſter, 
called Mary Queen of Scots pillar, becauſe tis pretended 
ſhe went in ſo far. Beyond it is a very ſteep aſcent, which 
terminates in the roof in a hollow, called the Needle's 
Eye, in which when the guide places his candle, it re- 
preſents a ſtar in the firmament. If a piſtol be fired near 
the Queen's pillar, it makes a report like a cannon. 
People go out by another way over many ſmall currents 
of water.—Near this place are two ſmall brooks of hot 
and cold water, ſo united into one ſtream, that a man 
may put his thumb and finger into both at once. Ws 
J. The DEVII's ARSE IN THE PEAK, is a cavern under 
a ſteep hill near Caſtleton, with a horizontal entrance 


above 30 feet perpendicular, and at leaſt twice as broad at | 


the bottom. The top reſembles a graceful arch chequered 
with ſtones of different colours, from which water conti- 
nually drops that petrifies. Here are ſeveral huts like a 
town in a vault, where poor people live, who are always 
ready with their lanthorns and candles to ſhew ſtrangers 
the place. The cave, a little beyond the entrance, is very - 
dark and ſlippery, becauſe of a current of water under 
foot, arid the rock hangs ſo low, that one is forced to 
ſtoop; but having paſſed this place and a brook adjoining 
which is not to be waded ſometimes, the arch opens again to 
a ſecond current, with large banks of ſand in and near it; 
but this too is paſſable, 'till we come to a third current, 


where the rock cloſes. | 


Theſe wonders are deſcribed by Mr. Hobbes, in Latin 
2 _ with great wit by Mr, Cotton, in Engiiſh 
Oggrel. 5 | 
Beſides theſe there are other curioſities. Near a village 
called Byrchover is a large rock with two tottering ſtones 
upon it; one of them four yards high and twelve round ; 
and yet reſts on a point ſo equally poiſed, that it may be 
moved with a finger. ä i 
In ſinking a lead groove near Brudwal, a tooth was 


found, which though one fourth of it was broke off, was 


thirteen inches and a half in compaſs, and weighed near 


2 
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four pounds; and among other pieces of bones a large 
full which held ſeven pecks of corn. Theſe repreſenta- 
tions of creatures and their parts, and other modifications 
of matter found in Pool's Hole and the mines here, have 
been ſuppoſed to be ſome human; ſome elephantine, but more 
jute to proceed from that genus of ſpars called ſtalactitæ, 

y the dropping of water from the roofs of ſubterraneous 
caverns. Cats „ 


At the bottoms of ſeveral mountains of this country are 


cavities, called by the inhabitants ſwallows, becauſe many 
ſtreams run into them, of which there appears no vent. 
Dr. Leigh thinks that the ſubterraneous rivers in the 
Devil's Arſe, and thoſe ſprings that come out of the 


mountains near Caſtleton, are formed from the conflux 


of waters in thoſe cavities. oy 
At STANLEY and QUARENDON, near Derby, are chaly- 
beat ſprings, much like thoſe of Tunbridge andSearborough; 
at the latter is alſo a cold bath, and abundance of people 
reſort to it in the ſeaſon to drink the waters. © 
© AtKEDLASTON, near Derby, is a well faid to be ſingular 
in curing old ulcers, and eſpecially the leproſy. 

At MATTOck, a village upon er Bere ent, ſeverior eight 
miles from Buxton, are ſeveral warm ſprings. One of 
the baths is fecured by a ſtone wall on every ſide, by which 
the water is brought to riſe to a proper height ; and there 
is a ſluice to let it out if too high. It has an elegant houſe 
built over, and room within to walk round the bath. 
The water is juſt milk-warm. The ſpring iſſues from 


a rock into a moſt delightful plain, of above a mile in 
compaſs, ſurrounded by craggy hills, and a rapid ſtream. _ 


The baſon, which is of lead, is large enough for eight 


or ten people to bathe in. Here are the ſmelting mills, 
at which they melt down the lead-ore, and run it into a 


mould, where it is formed into pigs. The bellows are 
kept in continual motion by running water. Over againſt 
Matlock bath is a prodigious pile of rocks, called the Torr. 


- DERBY, 122 miles from London, the county town, 


ſo called from having been a park or ſhelter for deer. It 
ſtands on the weſt fide of the river Derwent, over which 
it has a fair tone bridge of five arches; The S. fide D 
| 2 l © tes 252-7 lope 


* 
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the ale of this place, that Henry of Auranches, Poet ' 
Laureat to Henry III. made the whimſical Latin verſes, DO 


has nine bridges over it. The church moſt remarkable in 
Derby is All-faints or All-hallows; having a beautiful 
Gothick ſquare tower 60 yards high; with four pinnacles. 
Richard Craſhaw, Eſq; who died in 163 1, a por nailor s 


ſon in this town, went in a leathern doublet to London, 


where growing rich, he left 40001. to charities This 


town depends chiefly on a retail trade, in buying and ſel- 


ling corn, and in making malt and brewing ale, of both 
which great quantities are ſent to Lond. It was 


9 


which have been thus tranſlated: :::.. 
Of this ſtrange drink, ſo like the Stygian lake, 
Which men call ale, I know not what to make: 
Thick it runs in, but out moſt wondrous thin. 
What ſtore of dregs muſt needs remain within! _ _ 
In an iſland of the Derwent, facing Derby, is a ma- 
chine, erected in 1734 by Sir Thomas Lombe, for the 


manufacture of ſilk, the model of which was brought out 
of Italy at the hazard of his life, Tis a mill which works 


making organzine or thrown ſilk; fo that by this machi- - 


nery one hand-mill twiſts as much ſilk as could be done 
before by 50, and better. The engine contains 26586 


wheels, and 97746 movements, which works 73726 


yards of filk thread every time the water-wheel goes 
round, which is three times in a minute; and 318 504 
yards in one day and night. One water- wheel gives mo- 
tion to all the reſt, and any one of the movements may be 
ſtopped ſeparately: One fire- engine likewiſe conveys 
warm air to every part of the machine, and the whole is 
governed by one regulator. The houſe which contains 
this engine is five or fix ſtories high, and half a quarter of 
a mile in length. Upon the expiration of the patent which 
the introductor of it had obtained for 14 years, the par- 

liament granted Sir Thomas 14000l. as a further recum- 
pence ſor the great hazard and expence he had incurred 


in introducing ä engine, — 7 
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watered by a little rivulet, called Merfin-bfook;” whidr 
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nis allowing a perfect model to be taken of it, in order to 
perpetuate the art of making the ſame; which model is 


Kept in the record- office in the Tower of London. 
Ihe other places of note are, . 


 _  ,, ASHBORN, 10 miles from Derby, and 108 from Los. 
don, on the eaſt fide of the river Dove, famous for ſend. 


ing great quantities of cheeſe up and down the Trent. 


WIRKSWORTH, or WORKSWORTH, 6 miles from Aſhe , 


born, 118 miles from London, a large well frequented 


town in the Peak, and the greateſt market for lead in 


England. At Creich, a village near this town, are fur- 


naces for ſmelting it; and tis obſervable, that the ſeaſon 


they chuſe for this work,. is when the weſt wind blows, 
as being the moſt laſting of all. The people employed 


about this work are called the peakrills, and have a re- 


markable court among them called the Barmoot, relating 


to the mines and controverſies among the miners. The 


King claims the 13th penny, for which they compound 
at the rate of 1000l. a year, and it is ſaid that the tythe 


of WIRKSWORTH 1s worth as much yearly. Here is a 


fair church, a free ſchool, and an alms-houſe. 
- BAKEWELL, 114 miles from London, the beſt town on 


| the N. W. fide of the Peak, is ſuppoſed to have been a 


Roman town, from certain alters dug up near it ſome 


years ago, in the grounds belonging to Haddon-houſe, and 


cut ina rough kind of tone. To the eaſt of this town is 
Scarſdale, a rich fruitful tract, ſo called from the Saxon 
Skarrs, barren rocks with which it is ſurrounded 

{- CHESTERFIELD, q miles from Bakewell, 116 from Lond. 


the, chief town in Scarſdale, is handſome and populous, 
with a fair church ; the ſpire of its ſteeple, which is timber 


covered with lead, is warped awry. It has a free ſchool 


and Jarge market-place well ſupplied with lead, grocery, 


mercery, malt, leather, ſtockings, blankets, bedding, 


Kc. in which it deals conſiderably with the neighbouring 


counties, and alſo with London. 


 ALFRETON, 10 miles from Derby, and 135 from Lond. 


is ſuppoſed to have been called Alfred's town, chiefly fa- 
mous for it> malt liquor, which has a curious flayour. 


- BOLSOVER, a large well built town, noted 3 oY 


making fine tobacco pipes. | 


DERBYSHIRE. Bo 


Other antiquities are, & 

' DALE-ABBEY, near Derby, founded by one Radul- 
phus, on occaſion of an admonition given to a baker of 
Derby in a dream. Upon which Radulphus left all he _ 
- was poſſeſſed of, and Wan a hermit in the deſert. 
BEAUCHIEF-ABBEY, founded b Robert Fitz-Ranulph, 


iq in-expiation of the murder of Thomas Becket, Arch- _ 
d biſhop of Canterbury, and EINE as Wa name 
mn of Thomas the Martyr fs 

- SEATS. - e 
. The D uke of Devonſhire's, at Chains in as 


ed Peak, This ſtately and elegant ſtructure, erected by the 
„ f Duke of Devonſhire, is remarkable for a ee 


ng chapel and hall, adorned with the fineſt paintings BY 

x Veto. and for ſtatues and water-works of the 

5 quiſite contrivance in the gardens. It would be endleſs 
he to deſcribe its green-houſes, ſummer-houſes, walks, wil- 


7 derneſſes, rivers, canals, baſons, &c. only two facts of 
I hiſtory relating to it deſerve particular mention; one is, 
on that Mary Q of Scots was a captive here 17 years, 2 ; 
n2 the care of its firſt foundreſs theCounteſs of Shrewſbu 
me in memory of which the new lodgings are ſtill called f 
1 Queen of Scots apartments. The other is the 3 
nis ment paid it by Marſhal Tallard, who, having been 
con ] entertained here for à few days by the Duke of De- 
Vonſnire, ſaid that when he returned to France, and 

nd, „ reckoned up the days of his, captivity in Engl. he 
»us, ſhould leave out thoſe he ſpent at Chatſworth. © 
ber 2 Duke of Devonſhire S, at Hardwick, i in Scarſ- „5 
nool Eb} | 
ery, Duke of Portland's ; : Bolſover Caſtle, in the town. 
ing, . Duke of Rutland's, at Haddon-hall, near Bake- 

; we £7] | 
"OP The Duke of Dorſer 85 at + Croxhall. 


EI Charfworth, Toro the author of The Engliſh Connoiſſeur, has very 
lile that can attract the eye ot the Connoiſſenr. - The grandeur, how- 
_ with which it is fitted uv, the magnificence of the marble pedeſtals, 
and the great quanticy of rich carving by * enn ave all 
very . . 
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e Earl of Cheſterfield's 8, at Bret, 7 miles from 
Derb 

The Earl of Ferrer's, at Shirley, i in the hundred of 
Appletree. 

Mr. Cavendiſh's, at Staley- park, near Cheſterfield. 

Lord Scarſdale's, at Keddlefton-hall, near Derby. 

Sir Henry Harper s, at Calke, near Derby. _ 

Sir Henry Hunlake's, at Wingerwon h, near Cheſter- 
field, and at Weſtholm, 5 miles from Derby. 
Robert Coke's, Eſq; at N near Aſhborn, 
dnd at e tg in the hundred of e 
Sir Nigel Grieſley's, at Drakelow. 7 155 

8 Clark's, Eſq; at Chilcot- hall; and 

Late Sir Edward Abney's, at Wilſley; all three nn 
laſt mentioned hundred. 

Mr. Meynell's, at Lan en. near Derby. 

Mr. Fitzerbert's, at ihogton-hall, in the hundred 
of Wirkſworth. _ | | 
Mr. Cotton's, at Elwall-hall, in the hund. of Apple- 

tree, | 

Mr. Sacheverel' , at Morley- hall, 3 miles from, Derby. ; 
The ehurch. here, in which are the tombs. of the Sache- 
verels, MPT UE for its e winden, 1892 
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| Is by fur the largeſt county in Engl. having a orbit va- 
riety 2 ground, both high and low, rich and poor, mar- 
ſhy and heathy. On the W. it is bounded by Lanca- 
ſhire -and part of Cheſhire; on the S. by Derbyſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; on the N. b 1 
ham and Weltmoreland ; and on the E. by the Ger man 
Ocean. 


Tis ſaid to be of the ſame dimenſions as the Duchy of 


Wirtemberg in Germany. It is about 114 mils in in 


length, and 80 in breadth... Is divided into 3 parts, cal- 
led Ridings, which are diſtinguiſhed by W. F. 
from their ſituation with reſpect to 2 city of York. 


{8 RTE a corruption of the Saxon word, which * J 
P 


and N. 


I- 


YORKSHIRE, Ei - 


plied to the third part of a province or county; and the 
diviſion into ridings, was, before the conqueſt, com- 


mon to ſeve ral other counties in the north of Engl. Ihe 
3 diviſions collectively contain, beſides the city of York, 
49 market towns, 563 pariſhes, (with many chapels of 
eaſ-) 2330 villages, and fend 30 members to parliament. 
Yorkfhire is alſo ſubdivided into 3. leſſer ſhires, viz. 

Richmondſhire, Allertonſhire, Howdenſhire, to which 
ſome add Hallamſhire; and again into other partitions, 
as Craven, Cleeveland, Marthland, Holderneſle, &c. 
As the ſituation is different, ſo of courſe are the air and 
ſoil. The marſhy lands are rich, and the hilly barren, 
in a greater or lefs degree. Its natural commodities are 
allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horſes; its manufactures. 
knives, bits, ſpurs, ſtockings, &c. but the greateſt of 
all is cloth, with which it in a great meaſure ſupplies 
Germany and the N. It abounds in corn and cattle ; 
iron and lead mines have formerly been more plentiful 
than of late years, tho' no leſs than 40, ooo perſons are, 
employed in the iron manufactures under about 600 maſ- 
ter cutlers, who are incorporated by the ſtile of the cut - 


lers of Hallamſhire. 


YORK, 197 miles from Lond. is an Archbiſhoprick, 
and chief of the province of York, as Lond. is of Can- 


terbury; and, like Lond. It is the ſecond city in the 


kingdom, and its chief magiſtrate has the ſtile of Lord 
Mayor. It was the capital city of the Brigantes, and 
therefore Ptolemy called it Brigantium. This city ſuf- 
fered very much in the Daniſh ravages, but on the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Normans it flouriſhed again. In the 
reign of K. Stephen, the cathedral and other churches 
were burnt down, and in the reign of Edw. I. began to 
be rebuilt, and was afterwards finiſhed in the beautiful 
manner it now is, by the aſſiſtance of many liberal be- 
nefactions. Pope Pius extolled this church in particu- 
lar for its wonderful magnificence and workmanſhip; 
and for a lightſome chapel with glazed walls, united by 
ſender pillars. The beautiful chapter - houſe, which is one 
of the neateſt ſtructures in England, has the following line 
written in gold letters ———— — 
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D Roſa flos florum, fic eff Domus iſla Domorug. . 

It has 32 ſtalls round it all of fine marble, with pil. 
lars betwixt each ſtall of one piece of alabaſter; but none 
to ſupport the roof, which depends entirely upon one pin 
placed geometrically in the center. The room is an oc- 
tagon 21 yards in diameter, with the windows of paint- 
ed A end finiſhed with an arch or concave at the top. 
he CATHEDRAL is built in the Gothic tafte, and 
25 7 thought to be the fineſt in Engl. if not in Italy. 
Tis dedicated to St. Peter. The windows are adorn- 
ed with glaſs exquiſitely painted with the hiſtory of the 
bible, and other moſt curious figures in 117 partitions, 
In the S. tower there is a deep peal of 12 bells. The 
nave of this church, which is bigger than any except St. 
Peter's at Rome, is four feet and half wider, and 11 feet 
higher than that of St. Paul's. The aſcent from it through 
the choir to the altar is by ſix ſteps. The entrance of 
the middle nave of the church at the W. door is under 
the largeſt Gothic arch in Europe, which binds and ſup- 
ports the two towers. At the S. end of the croſs iſle is a 
circular . window, called the marigold window, from its 
glaſs being ſtained of that colour; and a large one at the | 
N. end, conſiſting of five lights reaching almoſt from 
bottom to top, and erected, as they ſay, at the charge of 
5 maiden ſiſters. The painting repreſents embroidery. | 

The ciTyY belongs to neither of the Ridings, but en · 
Joys its own liberty, and a juriſdiction over 36 villages 
and hamlets in the neighbourhood, on the W. fide of the 
Ouſe, on which it ſtands. This liberty is called the 
Ainſty, or county of the city of York. It was generally 
eſteemed the ſecond city in Engl. in Camden's time, and 
may ſtill with :eſpeR to the ground it takes up; but as to 
number of houſes, trade 1 riches, Briſtol much excels 
It; it is however a very fine city, and the great ornament | 
of the northern parts. Tis pleaſantly fituated, and di- 
' vided into four wards, containing 28 pariſhes, and walled, 
but not fortified with artillery. The river Ouſe from 


the N. paſſes through it, and divides it into two parts, 


joined together by a ſtone bridge of five arches, of * 


vorremink -. aw. 


the middlemoſt is reckoned, for height, breadth, and ar- 
chitecture, to be equal to the Rialto at Venice, though 


not to that at Blenheim. The great council chamber, 


the exchequer, the ſheriffs court, and the two city priſons 


are kept upon this bridge. The river brings large veſſels 


to the quay, thoughts at 60 miles diſtance from the ſea.” It 


has four large well built gates, and five poſterns: The 


King's-palace, called the Maror-houſe, lies on the N. 
fide of the river Ouſe, but is far from being ſplendid, hav- 
ing been almoſt demoliſhedin the civil wars. The other 
moſt remarkable ſtructures are the Guild-hall, which is- 
longer, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to that of London. 
Near it is the ſtatue of King Edgar, who rebuilt the city 


and St. Anthony's-hall, in which there is one room big 


enough to hold moſt of the inferior tradeſmen of the city. 


The market-houſe in the ſtreet called the Pavement, is a 


curious piece of architecture, ſupported by 12 pillars of 
the Tuſcan order; and there is another ſtill larger in a 
ſquare, called Thurſday market. In this city are 17 
churches ; of which All-hallow's-church has the fineſt 
Gothic ſteeple, perhaps in Engl. This town is ſaid by 
a late writer to reſemble Ghent in Flanders. The houfes 

are generally of the old timber building, like thoſe at Can 


terbury; but there is abundance of ones round: the 
Minſter ; though the Biſhop's palace is almoſt in ruins, 
and the Prebendaries have no houſes, but what they hire. 


The Aſſembly Room for the nobility and Gentry, was 


deſigned by the late Earl of Burlington. The grand Egyp- 
tian-hall, which is 123 feet long, communicates with 


the common ball room, 66 feet long, 22 in height and 


| breadth. Tis thoug t that the hall for its architecture 


is the beſt room in the kingdom, except the Banqueting- 
houſe at Whitehall.—The caſtle, which ftands at the 


confluence of the Ouſe and the Foſs, was built by Wil- 


liam the Conqueror; but repaired, or rather rebuilt, for 


the convenience of keeping the affize in 1701. A hand- 
ſome Manſion-houſe was erected here for the Lord 


Mayor, in 1728. 


The cheapneſs and plenty of proviſions brings many 


ſtrangers to reſide here in the winter; and the ancient 


remains 
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of the Roman ſkill and grandeur, beſides the ruins of ab- 
beys, churches and caſtles of a later date, attract and de. 
tain every traveller who is curious in antiquities. Among 
others there is an arch at Micklegate-bar, and a multangy. 
lar tower and wall near a place called the Mint-yard, both 
built in the time of the Romans; and in other parts of 
the city have been found many Roman altars, inſcrip- 
tions, urns, coins, &c. There are ſome Saxon coins ſtil! 
extant, called Peter-pence, that were ſtruck in this 


City. . 

5 Tue members for this city may claim a ſeat in the Houſe 
of Commons next to the citizens of London, upon what 
is called the privy- counſellors bench; a privilege which 
the citizens of London exerciſe on the firſt day's meeting 
of every new Parliament. - In 1738, a ſubſcription was 
ſet on foot for an infirmary, which has ſince been erected 

ery. „ 

. -ENARESBOROUGH, 13 miles from York, 197 from 
Lond. is almoſt encompaſſed by the river Nid, which iſ- 
ſues from the bottom of Craven- hill; it has the remains 
of a caſtle on a craggy rock, built by Serlo de Burgh. 
- "HARROGATE, is famous for medicinal ſprings, ſo near 
to each other in ſituation, and yet fo different in opera- 
tion, that Engl. cannot parallel them, viz. 1. the ſweet 
Spaw, or vitrioline well, acknowledged by phyſicians to 
be a ſovereign remedy in ſeveral particular diſtempers; * 

*twas diſcovered by Me. Slingſby in 1620. Tis about 
3 miles from Knareſborough, in the Foreſt. 2. The 
Zanking Spaw, or ſulphur well, fo fcetid, that they who 
drink it are forced to hold their noſe. 3. St. Mingo's, the 

name of a Britiſh faint, a cold hath. 4. The Dropping- 
well, near the town of Knareſborough, and the moſt | 

Famous of all the petrifying wells in Engl. fo called be- 
cauſe it drops from the ſpungy :orous rock hanging over 
it. The ground which receives it before it falls into the 
well, is for the diſtance of 12 yards become a folid rock. 
From the well it runs into the Nid, where the ſpring wa- 
ter has formed a rock that ſtretches ſeveral yards into the 


RIPPON, 


every week 


FF 
RON, 6 miles from Boroughbridge, 209 from Lond. 


s a large pleaſant well built and populous town, between 


the river Ure, and the little river Skell, with two bridges 
over the former, one of which has at leaſt 13 arches, 
This town is a ſtaple for woo], which is bought up here 
by the clothiers from Leeds, Wakefield and 
Halifax. The church is both parochial and &ollegiate. The 


market-place of this town is reckoned the fineſt ſquare of 
the kind in Engl. and adorned with a curious obeliſk.  _ 


BOROUGHBRIDGE, 6 miles from Rippon, 203 from 
Lond. is a borough and poſt town; ſo called from its 
ſtately bridge of ſtone over the Ure, which comes from 
Rippon ; and being joineda little below by the river Swale, 
is then called the Ouſe. It is ſuppoſed thatſeven or eight 
thouſand pounds is laid ont yearly here in hard ware, 
brought hither for ſale, at the fair in une. 

PONTEFRACT, 18 miles from York, 175 from Lond.. 
is a neat built town, not far from the river Are, and its 
conflux with the Calder. In the ruinous caſtle is ſtill to 


be ſeen the place where the collegiate church of St. Cle» 


ment ſtood. The floor, walls and roof are all of ne 
kind of ftone, dug out of the rock. It was built by Kil- 


debert Lacy, in the reign of William the Conqueror, and 
demoliſhed immediately after the cataſtrophe of K. Charles 
I. The market-place, near the middle of the town, is 
ſpacious, commodious, and well ſtored with meat, corn, 
and other proviſions, as its fairs are with horſes, ſheep, 
and other cattle. In the grounds about this town,. vaſt 
quantities of the beſt liquorice are produced. The Ro- 
man way called Ermin-ſtreet, from which it ſtruck off 
at Lincoln, and paſſed over the united rivers Are and 
Calder to Tadcaſter, and fo on to York, is plainly te be 
ſeen in ſeveral places betwixt this and Doncaſter. _ __. 
 SH+FFIELD, 163 miles from Lond. on the borders of 
Derbyſhire, is an antient, large, thriving and populous 
town, on the river Dun, over which it has a one bridge= 
the ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes look black 2 
continual ſmoak of the forges; this town having been 
noted feveral hundred of years for cutlers and ſmith's- 
” om L 5 ware. 
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ware. The firſt mills in Engl. for turning grind-ſtones 
were ſet up here. Here was a caſtle built by K. Hen, 


III. but demoliſhed after his death. An hoſpital was 


erected here, and endowed by Gilbert Talbot, an Eat] 
of Shrewſbury. | 


© ROTHERHAM, 6 miles from Sheffield, 161 from Lond. 
Has a fine ftone bridge over the ſame river, near its con- 


Fux with the Rother, and is a neat handſome town. Ro- 


therham, Archbiſhop of York, who was a native of this 
lace, founded a college here, now converted into dwel- 
ng houſes. On the bridge was a handſome chapel, now 
uſed as a houſe for poor inhabitants. | _ 
' _ DONCASTER, 160 miles from Lond. has its name from 
its ſituation on the river Don or Dun, and its now ruin- 


ous caſtle. It is very antient, has formerly ſuffered much 


by fire, but is now noble, ſpacious and populous; and 


has a fine Gothic church, with an admirable ſteeple, and 
the monuments of two remarkable benefactors; 1. Tho. 


Ellis, who founded St. Thomas's-hoſpital bere ; and Ro- 
bert Byrks, who gave Roſſington- wood to the public. 


The town ſtands in the road from York to London. 
The manufactures are knit waiſtcoats and petticoats, 
oves and ſtockings. It has two ſtrong and lofty ſtone 
ridges over the Dun, and a large cauſeway beyond them 
now diffuſed, a new turnpike road having been raiſed in 
its ſtead, and the remains of the great Roman high way 
mentioned at Pontefract. 

* TICKHIL, 6 miles from Doncaſter, 156 from Lond, 


is a diſtinct WOT of itſelf ;. it appears to. haye been for- 
f io 


merly a place of {ome figure, and to have taken its name 


from a mount or hill, whereon was a caſtle ; the mount 


remains to this day. „ : . 
AWT RVY, 152 miles from Lond; is a town ſituate 


near the Idle, which parts this riding from Nottingham- 


fhire. Tis of chief note for its trade in mill-ftones ; and 


being a great thoroughfare in the Road to Scotland, is 


ell furniſhed with inns. | | 
 BARNESLY, T5 miles from Doncaſter, 175 from Lond. 
i a well built town, noted for its trade in wire. It ſtands 


„ Vw 


out of the 
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on the ſide of a hill; and is called Black Barnefley, be- 


cauſe of its ſooty look. 


WAKEFIELD, 11 miles from Ferry-bridge, and 179 


from Lond. is a large well built town, famous even in- 
Camden's time for its cloth trade, neat buildings, great 
markets, and its bridge over the Calder. I he town con- 


tinues in a flouriſhing condition, and is ſituated in a fruit 
ful foil and pleaſant country. It conſiſts chiefly of three 

large ftreets centring near the church. In the market 
place is a beautiful croſs, being an open colonnade of the 
Doric order, ſupporting a dome with an aſcent, by an 
open circular pair of ſtairs, leading to a room that receives 
light from a turret at the top, and where they tranſact 


the public buſineſs. The church, which was repaired 


in the year 17244, is a large and ately Gothic 4 
with a lofty ſpire. The town is not a corporation, but 
is thought to contain near as many inhabitants as the ci 

of Vork. In 1698 the Calder was made navigable b. | 
ther from Caſtleford : a few years ago an act was obtain 


ed for making it ſo to Ealand and Halifax. 


HUTHERSFIELD, 14 miles from Barneſley, 192 from 


London. This is one of the five towns in this coun 


that have the greateſt ſhare in the cloathing trade: for 
which it has a large weekly market. 
_ SNATH, II miles from Pomfret, T9 5 from Lond. near 
the conjunction of the river Aire with the Dun, is a ſmall 
town, but has a RA ar trade P means of. the river. 
HALIFAX, 15 miles from Wakefield, 194 from Lond. 
ſtands on the left ſide of the Calder, extending from W. 
to E. upon the ſteep deſcent. of a hill. Tis one of the 
moſt populous, as well as moſt extenſive pariſhes in Engl. 
being about 30 miles in circumference, and has 12 cha- 
pels, beſides the mother church, and 16 meeting houſes. 


The inhabitants are very numerous and. induſtrious in 


the woollen trade. Tis remarked that this and the 
neighbouring towns are all ſo employed in the wook-- 
len manufacture, . that they: ſcarce - fow more corn than 
will keep their poultry ;- and that they feed very fer 
oxen or "ve El that 3 corn they have comes chiefly 
* Lincolnſhire. and Wang, 

. 
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ire, their black cattle from thence and | Lancaſhire, their 


* ſheep and mutton from the adjacent counties, their but- 
ter from the Eaſt and North-Ridings, and their cheeſe 
from Cheſhire. and Warwickſhire. Their markets are 
prodigiouſly thronged by perſons to ſell their manufac. 


ftures and buy proviſions. The church is a venerable pile, 


with aiany extraordinary monuments... = 
_ "LEEDS, 14 miles from Halifax, 187 from Lond. is very 
pleaſantly fituated on the N. ſide of the river Aire, over 
which it has a magnificent ſtone bridge to the ſuburbs. 
It has been a long time famous for the woollen manufac- 
ture, and one of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing towns 
In the county. It has 3 churches; that of St. John's 
- Was built in 1634. by ole Mr. Harriſon ; who alſo built 


and endowed an hoſpital for the relief of honeſt poor; a 


free ſchool, and a ſtately croſs for the conveniency of the 
market. Tis ſurprizing to a ſtranger when he firſt comes 
to this town to ſee the vaſt quantities of cloth for ſale on 
a market day. The merchants of this place, ſhip them 
off at Hull, for Holland, Hamburgh, and the N. from 
whence they are diſperſed into the Netherlands, Ger- 


many, Poland, &c. Its cloth market was formerly on 
the ww afterwards in the high ſtreet, but was lately 


removed into a prodigious building erected a few years 
fince for-that very purpoſe. When the bell ceaſes, the 


merchants come into the market, where they match their 


erns, and treat for the cloth in a few words, and ge- 
nerally with a whiſper, becauſe the clothiers ſtand ſo near 
one another; and perhaps 20, oocl. worth is ſold in an 
hour's time. Whoever comes to Leeds, ought certain- 


ly to ſee this market for cloth, which is held twice every 


week, and of which a ſtranger cannot otherwiſe form an. 


adequate idea. Beſides this grand market, which is en- 


_ tirely for mixtcloths, there is another (held in a different 
hall, alſo lately erected) for white cloths, intended af-, 
terwards to be dyed, according to order. The ſhambles. 
are daily covered with fleſh; and the town is well ſup-. 
plied (though ſo diſtant from the ſea) twice a week with 


fiſh : and in the ſeaſon, with moſt incredible quantities of: 


fruit, particularly apples, &c. of which latter 500 Jong, 
LIES | have 


_— 
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have been counted in a day. Fhe guildhall is an elegant 
building, adorned with a fine ſtatue of Q. Anne in white 
marble. The river Aire, being navigable here by boats, 
opens a communication from the town with Wakefield, 
Vork and Hull, towhich places it exports other goods beſides 
the woollen manufacture, and furniſhes the city of Vor 
with coals.” On a place called Tower-hill, the ruins of 
an old tower are ſtill remaining; and they ſay that from 
the materials of that ſtructure, the bridge was erected 
over the Aire. It is very ſtrong and ſubſtantial, being 
| built of large ſquare ftones ſcarce to be paralleled. Phe 
workhouſe in this town is built of free-ſtone, and part of 
it has been uſed many years as an hoſpital. The only pa- 
rochial church is St. Peter's, on the cieling of which the 
delivering of the law to Moſes is finely painted in freſco 
by Parmentier ; tis a ſpacious, ſtrong, and very antient 
fabric, and ſeems to have been the labour of ſeveral ages, 
and is built in the cathedral faſhion ; the walls are of free 
ſtone, and the roof, which is for the moſt part- covered 
with lead, ſupported by three rows of Gothic pillars ; the 
ſteeple is founded upon four prodigious large pillars and 
arches. The new church was built about 40 years ago, 
by ſubſcription, and is a very elegant ſtructure, dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity.---Here are ſeveral ſprings of the me- 
dicinal kind, viz. St. Peter's, an extreme cold one, which 
has proved of great ſervice in rheumatiſms, weakneſſes, 
Tickets, and therefore is much frequented by thoſe who 
formerly uſed to have recourſe to Monga's-well, at Knarefs- 
| borough. 2. Eyebright-well, which ſtands on a decli- 
vity near the Monk's-pit, is of fervice to weak and infla- 
med eyes. 3. A ſpring at the foot of the High-Dam, 
| Whoſe water by the powder of galls turns purple, and 
has been ſometimes drank medicinally with good ſucceſs. 

BRADFORD, 9 miles from Leeds, is another town 
eminent for the woollen manufacture. Sw 

ABERFORTH, 8 miles from Leeds, 184 from Lond. 
ſtands on the great Roman cauſeway, which, in many 
places, between this and Caftleford-bridge, appears as 
entire as at its making. Near the town is ſtill to be _ 
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the ruins of an old caſtle, called by the inhabitants Caſ- 
tle-cary. The manufacture of this place is pin-making, 
_  SHERBORN, 4 miles from Aberford, 181 from Lond. 
has an hoſpital or ſchool endowed by Robert Hungate, 
for 24 poor orphans. From this ſchool four exhibitioners, 
in St. John's-college, Cambridge, have an allowance of 
7.1. 13s. 4d. per annum each, at the nomination of the 
of York, : Fa 85 
: SELBY, 7 miles from Sherborn, is a populous though 
ſmall town, with a-good trade, on the river Ouze, which 
brings up large veſſels to it. In 1690 part of its old beau- 
tiful church, with half the ſteeple fell down, but *tis ſince 
rebuilt. | 1 5 | 
TADCASTER, nine miles from York, 188 from Lond. 
is well provided for travellers. Many coins of Roman 
Emperors have been dug up here, and there are the marks 
of a trench quite round the town, and of the platform of 
an old caſtle, out of the ruins of which about 140 years 
15 a fine ſtone bridge was built over the river Wharfe. 
r. Oglethorpe, Biſhop of Carliſle, founded and endow- 
ed an hoſpital here. ; 
- WETHERBY, 6 miles from Tadcaſter, 191 from Lond. 
is a good town pleaſantly ſituated on the ſame river. 
- SKIPTON, 221 miles from Lond. is ſituated near the 
river Aire, and ſurrounded with ſteep craggy precipices. 
It: is a handſome town, conſidering the manner of build- 
Ing in theſe mountainous parts. In the church is the mo- 
nument of George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, the fa- 
mous ſailor in Q. Elizabeth's time, who died in 1675, 
after having built or repaired fix.caſtles, erected ſeven 
chapels and churches, and richly endowed. two ſtately 
hoſpitals. The town is plentifully ſupplied with all man- 
ner of proviſions ; it has a handſome chureh with a gram- 
mar-ſchool, and a library for the uſe of that and the 
church. „ 
- RIPLEY, 5 miles from Knareſborough; has a bridge 
over the Nyd, and conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet. 
BURNSAL, 6 miles from Skipton, has a ſtone bridge 
| over the Wharfe, and a free ſchool liberally endowed by 
* Six William Craven. | 
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1 miles from Leeds, is a little town noted 
for the manufacture of broad cloth, and for dying. 
The principal antiquities and remarkables of the Weſt 
Rid ng, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are, 
1. CAMBODUNUM, near Almondbury, 2 miles from 
Huddersfield, where is a triple fortification ſtill viſible, _ 
2. TEMPLE-BOROUGH, has a fair Roman fortification 
near the river Dun. On the N. fide of the river is, 

3. WINCO-BANK, from which a large bank is conti- 
nued almoſt 5 miles, being in one place called Danes Bank, 
in another Temple-Bank, and in a third Devil's-Bank, 


4. CONISBOROUGH has an old caſtle called in Britiſh, 
Caercanan, which ſtands upon a rock near the river Dun, 
on a pleaſant aſcent from the river. The walls of this 


piece of antiquity are till ſtanding. It is ſuppoſed to be the 


place where Hengiſt was ſlain by the Britons. In the 
church-yard under the wall, lies a very antient ſtone of 
blue marble; with antique figures on. it, one of which. 
repreſents a man with a target behind him: it is ridged 


like a coffin. 


5. At cookRI DGE, in the way from Ilkley to Adle, 


antient Roman coins have been dug up, and upon the 


Moor, in 1702 were diſcovered the marks of a Roman 
town. Among the ruins are many fragments of Roman 
urns, and others of their plaſtics, with the remains of a 
large ſtone aqueduct. At a little diſtance is a Roman camp 
pretty entire. | PP 


6. In the veſtry of the church of Aldborough is the fi- 


gure of Pan in rough ſtone, formerly dug up near the 
church. Urns and veſſels of red earth have been diſco- 


vered, generally wrought with various, figures, knots, 


flowers, &c: às alſo ſeveral pavements. near the ſurface, 


conſiſting of little ſtones in moſaic... | 2 
7. The DEviL's-BOLTS, or pyramids near Borough- 
bride, which are three huge ſtones ſet an end, thought 


to be monuments of victories, or of Britiſh deities... 


8. At GIGGLESWICK, near the river Ribble, at the 
foot of a very high mountain, is the moſt noted ſpring. in 
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Engl. which ebbs and flews ſometimes thrice in an _ 
and the water ſubſides 4 of a yard at the reflux, tho 
30 miles from the ſea. 
9. Near SANDBECK, in a field called Cuckold s-Haven, 


is a remarkable yew-tree of a greeniſh colour, and very 


ſingular form; its branches riſe one above another in na- 


tural circles, of dimenſions as exact as if they were the 
production of art, and more beautiful ; *tis hedged in, be- 
ing eſteemed a great curioſity. 

10. At LoUGHTON, not far from Rotherham, is a 
church with a tower and ſpire of Gothic architecture, 
ſtanding ſo conſpicuous on a high hill, that it may be 
diſcerned at the diſtance of 50 or 60 miles. 

11. Near KIRKLEs, 6 miles from Halifax, is the fu- 
neral monument of the famous Robin-Hood : the old in- 


ſcription, which has been often copied as a curiolity, was 


as follows : 


Here undernead dis laid flean 
LS Lais Robert Earl of Huntingtun : 
Nea areir ver az hie ſa geud, 
An pipl kauld im Robin 1 e 
Sick utlatuz he and is men 
Vil England never ſe agen. 
Obiit 24, Kal. Decembris, 1247. 


In more modern Englifh thus: 
Here, under this memorial flone, 


Lies Robert Earl o 5 : 
As he, no archer &er 7 ſo god 

And people call d him Robin Hood: 
Such outluꝛus as his men and he 
Azain may England never ſee. 


12. FERRYBRIDGE, a mile from Pontefract, is noted 
for a battle fought there in 1461 between the houſes of 
York and Lancafter. A large cauſeway extends trom 
hence to Brotherton. 

The EAST RIDING is the ſmalleſt of the 3 divificos; 


it is bounded on the N. and W. by the Derwent and the, 


Ouze, 


(6 
G 
H 
to 


| Beſides its Minſter, which is dedicated to St. 
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Ouze, on the S. by the Humber, and on the E. by the 
German ocean. Its chief towns are Beverley, Hull, and 
Headon, (which ſend members to parliament,) Burling- 
ton, Wighton, Howden and Pocklington. 33 
' BEVEKLEY, 8 miles from Hull, 185 from Lond. is re- 
markable for ſeveral antiquities. Upon opening a grave 
here, a leaden plate was found with an inſpription, ſig- 
nifying that the church was burnt in 1188 ; and that in 
1197, inquijition was-made after the bones of John de 
Beverley, which were found and re-interred on the 6th 
of the ldes of March 1197. The Minſter is one of the 
moſt elegant churches in England; few cathedrals ex- 
ceeding it: the roof is an arch of ſtone. In it are ſeve- 
ral monuments of the Piercy's, who have added a little 
chapel to the choir, in the windows of which are the 
pictures of many of the family drawn on the glaſs. Over 
the altar is a magnificent wooden arch curiouſſy engraved, 
and ſupported by eight fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order. The altar itſelf is one entire ſtone of white mar- 
ble, finely poliſned. The ſcreen betwixt the choir and 
the nave has been lately rebuilt of Roch-abbey ſtone in the 
Gothic ſtile, and is agreatornament tothe church, the bodyof 
which is paved with the ſame ſtone and black marble. At 
the upper end of the choir, which is paved with marble 
of four different colours, ſtands the ſeat called the Freed 
Stool, i. e. the chair of ſanctuary, formerly placed in 
the church for criminals. It is of one entire ſtone, ſaid 
to have been brought from Dunbar in Scotland. At the 
upper end of the body of the church hangs an antient ta- 
ble, with the pictures of St. John and King Athelſtan 
the founder; at the bottom is a beautiful font of ſtone. 
The church was repaired and deautified 1710, Sir Wil- 
liam W harton having left 4000). for keeping it in repair. 
The town has ſeveral pleaſant ſprings running through it. 
T it has 
another church called St. Mary's,which are reckoned two 
3 the fineſt and largeſt parochial churches in the king- 
m. | 3 
Here is a houſe with proper offices built for the public re- 
giſter of all deeds, wills, &c. in this Riding, purſuant to 
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an act of parliament procured for that purpoſe. Its print 


cipal manufactures are malt, oatmeal, tanned leather, 
and bone lace. The market-place is large and adorned 
with a beautiful croſs ſupported by eight ſtone columns, 
each of one entire ſtone. The ts are ſpacious and 
well paved. 1 


. HULL, 176 miles from Lond. denominated in all antient 


writings KINGSTON upon HULL, from its ſituation on that 
river, has two churches, one called the Trinity, or High 
Church, the other St. Mary's, or Low Church; the 
former is a ſpacious beautiful building, the pillars of which 
are remarkably ſmall; and had before the reformation 12 

chantries or maſs chapels, in one of which is now a neat 


library: and at the weſt end of the church are 12 houſes, 


called Prieſt row: the latter is ſuppoſed to be the chapel 
royal when King Henry reſided here. Here are alſo ſeveral 
meeting-houſes, an exchange built in 1621, a cuſtom- 
houſe, and an engine for making ſalt water freſh. Here 
is alſo a free ſchool, with a hall over it belonging to the 
merchants, who have founded an hoſpital called Trinity 
Houſe, in which are maintained many diſtreſſed ſeamen 
and their widows. The town carries on a great trade in 
fail-making ; is large, cloſe built, and exceeding popu- 
lous; has a wooden bridge over the Hull. The foreign 
trade of this town is much more confiderable than their 
home trade, their cuſtoms being reckoned at between 30 
and 40000). per annum; and more merchant ſhips be- 
long to it than to any other port in England, except 
London, Briſtol, and Yarmouth ; owing in ſome mea- 
ſure to the great number of rivers which fall into the ſea 
near it. The rigid diſcipline beggars meet with here, 
makes Hull tremendous to them : all foreign poor are 
whipped out, and the poor of the town are ſet to work. 
They have a cant litany among them. viz. From Hell, 
Hull, and Halifax, good Lord deliver us.” 

nk Abox, 8 miles from Hull, is a ſmall, pleaſant, 
well · built town near the Humber. It was formerly con- 
ſiderable both for merchants and ſhipping, and there are 
ſtill the remains of two churches, beſides one in preſent 
uſe ; but it has not now the leaſt appearance of its grandeur. 
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nHowpkx, 20 miles from Hull, a pretty large town 
with a harbour for boats near the Ouſe. ” 


'WIGHTON, 10 miles from Beverley is a ſmall but 


antient town near the river Foulneſs. s. 

- PATRINGTON, 10 miles from Headon, is an antient 
town corporate, has a ſmall harbour within the promon- 
tory of Spurnhead ; and a fine proſpect towards the main 


ocean on one fide, and both ſhores of the Humber on the 


other. : FR 
SPURNHEAD is the very point or outermoſt part of the 
Promontory, by ſome called Conny Hill ; a light-houſe 
was built on it, and in 1686a day mark waserected. - 
HORNSEY ſtands upon the coaſt of the German Ocean, 


a ſmall arm of which almoſt ſurrounds it. The church 


has a high ſpire, which is a ſea mark though much de- 


cayed. 8 1 

RT 10 leagues from the Spurahead, 21 
miles from Lond. is ſituated in a bay or creek, which is a 
ſafe harbour in caſe of ſtrong gales of wind and winter 
ſtorms from N. N. W. * Tis of late become a place of 


good trade, and has a good corn- market. A little to the 


north-eaſt runs out that promontory called Flamborough 


: Head, which has a watch tower with lights for the ſailors. 


The yYORTH RIDING is, as it were, the frontier of the 
other two Ridings, extending along the coaſt from that 
called Filey Bay, on the N. Side of Flamborough Head 
as far as the mouth of the river Tees, which ſeparates it 


on the N. from Durham. It runs from the ſea in a narrow 


tract of near 60 miles as far as Weſtmorcland, and is 
bounded on the S. E. and S. W. with the Derwent and 
Ure, which divide it from the E. and W. Ridings. The 
N. W. part of it is called Richmoadſhire. The boroughs 
of this Riding, which ſend members to parliament, are 
Scarborough, Malton, Thirtk, Northallerton, and Rich- 

SCARBOROUGH. 43 miles from York (from Lond. thro' 
York, 241 miles; by Lincoln and Hull, 222 miles) is an 


antient, and, though not a large, yet a well- built town, 


defended on the N. E. fide by a ſteep rock advancing a 


good way into the ſea. Here is a caſtle firſt erected in the 
reign - | 
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reign of King Stephen, but rebuilt in a. more ſplendid 


manner by Henry II. It is now almoſt in ruins. On the 
top of the rock isa pleaſant plain of about 19 acres of land; 
and has a fountain in it which ſerves the garriſon. The 
houſes, which are ſtrong and well-built, are in a romantic 
ſituation, bending in form of a half-moon to the ocean, 
and extending confuſedly 'on the declining fide of the 
rock from N. to 8. It has a good trade and a commodious 
key, with a conſiderable number of veſſels, chiefly em- 
ployed in the coal-trade between Newcaſtle and Lond, 
this port and Hull being the only ſafe ports in ſtormy 
weather on this fide Yarmouth. The pier is maintained 
by a duty upon coals, and the mariners have erected an 
hoſpital for widows and poor ſeamen, which is maintained 
by a rate on veſſels, and deductions out of ſeamens wages. 


From the middle of November, herrings are taken here 


in great numbers, with which they ſupply the city of 


Vork, and other parts of the county. Beſides herrings, 


they catch ling, codfiſh, haddock, turbets, and other 
kind of fiſh in great plenty ; and ſometimes, but not 
uſually, whiting and mackarel. The ſpaw well is about 
one fourth of a mile ſouth of the-town at the foot of an 


exceeding high cliff, riſing perpendicular out of the earth 
| like a boiling pot, near the level of high-water mark in 


ſpring tides, with which it is often overflowed. Tis 
never dry, and in an hour yields 24 gallons of water. Its 
qualities are a compound of vitriol, iron, allum, nitre 
and falt ; it is very tranſparent, inclining ſomewhat to a 
{ky colour; has a pleaſant acid taſte from the vitriol, and 


an inky ſmell. Theſe-waters, which are frequented moſt 


in the hotteſt months, are purgative and diuretic, nearly 
of the ſame nature with thoſe of Pyrmont in Germany, or 
Cheltenham in Glouceſterſhire. There is 3 accom- 


-modation for thoſe who drink it, beſides aſſemblies and 


public balls, as at Bath and Tunbridge. That called the 
ſpaw houſe lies a quarter of a mile S. of the town on the 


ſands, fronting the ſea to the E. and has a high cliff on 
.the back of it to the W. the top of which was 54 yards 
above high- water level till December 1737, when it rent 


224 yards in length from the mainland, and 36 in breadth, 


do 


a to the compaſs of about an acre, and ſunk with the cattle 
feeding. upon it near 12 yards perpendicular. During this 

: the place under the cliff where the people uſed to walk, 
roſe ſix or ſeven yards above its common level, for above 
: 100 yards in length, on each fide of the ftaith or wharf 
, adjoining to the houſe ; and the wells riſing with it, the 
water failed, and the ſpring was loſt for ſome time; but 
upon rebuilding the wharf, and clearing away the ruins, 
it was after a diligent ſearch recovered, to the great joy of 
the inhabitants. „5 | : 42 
1 * MALTON, 19 miles from York, 217 from Lond. is a 
n 
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populous town, has a good ſtone bridge over the Derwent, 
in that called Rydale, a very fine, . pleaſant and fruitful 
vale, The Derwent is made navigable to this town from 
the river Ouſe. The town is divided by the river into twWo 
f parts, the old and new. It ſtands in the road from Scar- 
borough: to York, is accommodated with great inns, one 
or two of them more like noblemen's houſes, and its Sa- 
turday's market is the beſt in the county for black cattle 
. and other commodities, ' -. „ 
THIRSK, 20 miles from Vork, 214 from Lond. had 
Aura a very ſtrong caſtle, but demoliſhed by King 
enry II. W e e ws: * 
e 8 miles from Thirſk, 223 from 
Lond. is a borough of great antiquity, ſituated in a level 
country, watered. by the river Wiſke, and encompaſſed 
with fruitful fields. It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet well 
built. David King of Scots was defeated near this town 
by the Engliſh, in that called the battle of the ſtandard, 
becauſe of the extraordi ſtandard then brought into 
the field by the -Engliſh, being a large chariot with a 
very tall maſt fixed in it, on the top of which was a croſs, 
and under that a banner. Tis obſerved by hiſtorians that 
this banner was never diſplayed but in the greateſt expe- 
ditions, when the very government itſelf was at ſtake⸗ 
The field of battle is to this day called Standard Hill, and 
fome hollow places, where tis ſuppoſed the ſlain were 
buried after the battle, Scots Pit. 
__ -RICHMOND, 15 miles from Northallerton, 231 from 
88 — 
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it has populous ſuburbs. The walls with a very frong 
caſtle were built by Allen, the firſt Earl of Richmond, 
who gave the town this name. It has a good ſtone bridge 


over the Swale, which ruſhes among the rocks at the 


bottom with a terrible noiſe, and encompaſſes almoſt half 


the town. *T is well built and inhabited 1 both by gentry ' 


and tradeſmen, has two good churches, af] pacious market- 


place, neat ſtreets, and three gates leading to its ſuburbs, _ 
Many of the houſes are built with free ſtone, and the ſtreets 


well paved. It has a good trade in er b and ſailors 
woollen Caps. 
Places of note on the 2 are, ; 

ROBIN H0OD's Bay, N. of Scarborough, about a mile 
broad, a' good road for ſhips, and the moſt noted place 
for the fiſhin trade of any In theſe parts, ene for 
crabs and lobſters; and indeed for moſt other kinds of 
fiſh, with which they ſupply even the moſt diſtant parts 


of the country ; on the adjacent moor are three little hills, 


Called Robin Hood's Butts. 


WHITBY, 18 miles from ang 50 from York, 


is a well built town on the river Eſk, where it falls into 
the ſea. It has a Cuſtom-hauſe, a commodious harbour, 


and at leaſt a hundred ſhips belong to it of 80 tons bur- 


then. Here is a ſmall haven with piers, which being de- 
cayed were lately repaired, or rather rebuilt, 
GISBOROUGH, 22 miles from Whitby, is a fine well 
built town, in a delightful ſituation, on a riſing ground, 
5 miles from the mouth of the river Tees; it ſtands fo 


high, that it would be very cold if the breezes from the 


ſea were not qualified by ſome intervening hills. 


PICKERING, 9 miles from Malton, 225 from Lond. 


is a pretty large town on a hill, among the wild moun- 
tains of Blackmore. Here are the ruins of a caſtle. 

__ » YARUM, 12 miles from Giſborough, 238 from Lond. 

has a fine ſtone bridge over the Tees, which not far from 

it receives the little river Levan. It is a corporate tho 


aſmall town, and carries on donſiderable trade with Lond. 


by ſea, for lead, corn and butter. | 
;/$STOKESLY, 238 miles from Lond. is a pretty good 


| eee 02s fon50s:et ih: Levan. * 
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but conſiſts only of one well-built ſtreet, with a 
market, and a beaſt fair; reckoned the greateſt in Engl. 
ep, 7 miles from Northallerton, 219 from Lond. 
is a little town in that part called Richmondſhire, upon 
a rivulet that runs into the Swale. It is chiefly of note 


for a Roman cauſeway which paſſeth from it through N 


Richmond, to Barnard's Caſtle. - 

MIDLAM, 9 miles from Bedall, 225 from Lond. on the 
river Ure, had fotmerly a very tron g caſtle, but is now 
only noted for a man acture of woollen cloth. 

MASHAM, 7 miles from Midlam, 217 from Lond. 
carries on the cloth manufacture, has a good mii on the 
rer Ure, and a large warren on the Moor, called Elling- 
ton Moor. | 


The principal Antiquities, beſi des tho'e mentioned, are, 
The ruins of BYLAND ABBEY, near Thirſk, founded 
by Roger de Mowbray, A. D. 1134. 


The ruins of BOLTON ABBEY, near Skipton, founded 


by William Meſchines, and Cecilia his wife, A. D. 1120. 


BURSTAL ABBEY, near Hull, for monks of St. Mar- 
tin's, ſettled here by Walter Archbiſhop of Bob avs, A. D. 
1115. 

EASBY, and EGLESTON ABBEYS, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond. The former was founded by 
Roald, conſtable of Richmond, A. D. 11 52. The latter 
by Ralph de Multon; but when is uncertain. © ' 

The ruins of FOUNTAIN's ABBEY, in Skeldale, 3 miles 
from Rippon. This was a famous monaſtery, and founded 
in 1132 by Thurſton, Archbiſhop of York. 

WICKHAM PRIORY,mnear Malton, founded by Walter 
Eſpee, and Adelina his wife, A. D. 1122. | 

KIRKSTAL ABBEY, near Leeds, poſſeſſed about the year 
1153, by Ciſtercian monks. _ | 

MOUNT GRACE, near Oſmotherly, formerly a monaſ- 
tery of Carthuſian monks, founded by the D. of Surry, in 
the reign of Richard II. 
sr. MARTIN'S ABBEY, near Richmond, once inhabited 


by monks of the Benedictine order. : 
| St. 
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St. MARY'S ABBEY in Vork, founded by William Rufus. 

RIVAUDX ABBEY, near Helmeſly, founded by Walter 

"Efpee, A. D. 1132. 5 a co” 
noch ABBEY, near Tickhill, founded 1147, by Ri. 

chard de Builli, and Richard Fitz Turgus. 

Ruins of SANDAL CASTLE, near Wakefield, built by 
John Plantagenet, Earl of Surry and Warren, in the reign 
of Edward II. and demoliſhed in 1648. | 
_ . SAMLEY ABBEY, founded by William de Piercy, in 


| 1. Henry Jenkins, a native of the North-Riding, 
was a remarkable inſtance of longevity. He died in 1670 


at the age of 169 years. A monument was erected to his 


memory at Boſton in 1743, with an inſcription. Many 


other inſtances of the ſame kind are recorded here. 


SEATS. 

'* 2966 hone MANOR, belonging to the Duke of Nor- 
__.WENTWORTH-CASTLE,(formerly called Stainborough- 
hall) belonging to the Earl of Strafford, 2 miles from 


SANDBECK, 2 miles from Tickhill, the Earl of Scar- 
borough's. | | Te 
- WENT WORTH {formerly Wentworth-Woodhouſe) 3 
miles from Rotherham,- Leg: to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. | 3 | 
Sir Brian Cooke's, Bart. at Wheatly, near Doncaſter, 
Mr. Copley's, at Sprotſborough near Doncafter. 


RIBSTON-HALL, 1 to Sir John Goodrick, Bart. 


- Sir Edward Blacket's, at Newbie, near Rippon. 
DENTON-HALL, belonging to Mr. Ibbotſon. 

- Sir Thomas Slingſby's, at Scriven, near Knareſborough. 
Mr. Auditor Aiflabie's, at Studley, where there is 2 

park, or rather garden, which art and nature have | ined 


to render one of the moſt delightful ſpots in Eng. 
WREsEL CASTLE, 3 miles from Howden, Earl of 
— . 8 
The late Earl of Burlington's, at Londeſbur g. 
The Earl of Exeter's, at Snape Park, 7 miles from Rippon. 
5 CASTLE 
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- CASTLE' HOWARD, 5 miles from Malton, belonging 
to the Earl of Carliſle. , 
SKIPTON CASTLE, belonging to the Earl of Thanet. 
HoxNBTY- CASTLE, 6 miles from Richmond, Earl of 
Holderneſt'S ·ẽ ww Ill 8 
WHORLTON-CASTLE,: belonging to Lord Bruce. 
Earl Fauconberg's, Newborough Abbey, of miles from 
WILTON-CASTLE,/ 21 miles from York, Earl Corn- 
BOLTON-CASTLE, near Skipton, Duke of Bolton's. 
Lord Langdale's, at Holm, 14 miles from Vork. 
TEMPLE-NEWSAM, Lord 1rwin's in the Weſt Riding. 
INGLEBE MANoR, Sir William Foulis's, Bart, 
ACKLAM, in Cleveland, Sir William Huſtlers. 
CONSTABLE BURTON, in the N. Riding, Sir Marmaduke 


_ WyvilFs, Bart. 


William Chaloner, Eſq; of Giſborough, in Cleveland. 
SWILLINGTON, Sir William Lowther's, Bart. 
WHIXLEY, in the Weſt Riding, late Chriſtopher Tan- 
cred's, Eſqʒ converted into an hoſpital for decayed gen» 
William Turner's, Eſq; at Kirkleatham, in Cleve» 


* 


The County Palatine, or Biſhoprick of DURHAM | | 
IS bounded on the S. by Yorkſhire ;- by Cumberland 


cn the W. by Norchumberland on the N. and by the G. 
Ocean on the E. It is about 39 miles in length, 35 in 


breadth, and 107 in circumference: contains four wakes, 


one city, eight market towns, 16 rivers, 21 parks, four 
caſtles, 52 pariſhes, beſides 28 chapels. Camden men- 
tions 118 pariſhes ; but it muſt be remembered that he in- 
cludes the whole dioceſe, taking in Northumberland, 

T he ſoil of this county cannot be ranked among the 


moſt fertile in Europe, but it has a variety of corn fields, 


meadows and paſtures, and is very rich in mines of coal, 
FF irs 7 rr 


name of Newcaſtle coal. = iq 


_ .DURHAM, 256 miles from Lond. is fituated on ahil 


almoſt ſurrounded with a river; and was built about 70 
years before the conqueſt. The cathedral is a large mag- 
nĩficent pile, and adorned with a fine cloyſteron the S. a 
' Iibrary and chapter houſe on the E. a dormitory on the W. 
under which are the treaſury, finging-ſchool, and a new 
library on the N. fide. The church is 411 feet long, and 
Zo broad, having in the center a ſpacious croſs iſle 170 
feet long. At the W. end was the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary, called Galilee, adorned on the outfide with two 
handſome ſteeples. The church has a ſet of eight muſical 


bells, and the whole building is ſtrongly vaulted, and ſup- 


ported by large pillars. The wainſcot of the choir is well 
* wrought ; the organ large and good, and the font of 
marble. There is a handſome ſcreen at the entrance of 
'the choir 117 feet in length, and 33 in breadth. The 
croſs iſle beyond it is placed at the extremity of the church, 
in which reſpect it is not to be matched in any other 
cathedral. I he chapter- houſe, where 16 biſhops are in- 
terred, is a ſtately room, arched over with ſtone, 75 feet 
long, 33-broad, and has a fine ſeat at the upper end for 
the inſtalment of the biſhops. The ornaments and deco- 
rations of this church for adminiſtration of the divine 
offices, are faid tobe richer than thoſe of any other church 


in England, for which we refer the curious to Mr. Da- 


vies's account: The bones of the venerable Bede are in- 


terred in St. Mary's Chapel, and over the tomb hangs an 


old parchment ſcroll, giving an account of his virtues. 

gBeſides the cathedral here are 6 pariſh churches. South- 
ward of the cathedral is the college, a ſpacious court, 
which has been all either new built or much repaired fince 
the reſtoration. Above the college-gate is the exchequer, 
and at the W. the gueſt hall, for the entertainment of 
ſtrangers. On the N. fide of the college ſchool is a houſe 
for the maſter | and between the church-yard and caſtle 
an open area, Called the Palace Green; to the W. of 
which is the Shire Hall, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are 


held for the county; and near it a library. On the E. is 
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=_ DURHAM. „ 
dn hoſpital built and endowed by Biſhop Coſin; on the 
N. fide is a caſtle, now the biſhop's palace, built by Wil- 
nam the Conqueror, the outer gatehouſe of which is at 
preſent the county goal. The toll-booth near St. Ni- 
| cholas's church, and the croſs and conduit in the market- 
place, with the two bridges over the Were, are the other 
principal public buildings. The form of this city is not im- 
properly compared to a crab, the market. place reſembling 
the body, and the ſtreets the claws ; for the ſtreets follow - 
ing the courſe of the Were, which runs almoſt round that 
part of the city where the cathedral and Biſhop's palace 
ſtand, are ſcarce two of them joined together. Near this 
city are the remains of the Roman military way, called 
Ikenild-ſtreet ; and at Nevil's Croſs, in that neighbour- 
hood, the famous battle in 1346 was fought, where the 
Scots army was deſtroyed, and their King David taken 
priſoner. VVV 5 | 
BARNARD's CASTLE, 245 miles from London, on the 
north ſide of the river Tees, is a handſome town, and well 
built, but conſiſts only of one main ſtreet, and ſeveral 
lanes branching out. The chief manufactures are ſtock- 
ings, bridles and belts. The place has its name from a 
caftle built here by Barnard, great grandſon of John Ba- 
liol. The ruins of this ſtructure ſtill remain. 
MARWOOD, is a little town higher up the ſame river, 
noted alſo for the ſtocking manufacture, and a park, which 
| extends itſelf from thence to Barnard's Caſtle. _ | 
2 ' DARLINGTON, 8 miles from Stockton, 238 frem Lond. 
* has a good ſtone bridge over the Skern, which runs into 
the Tees. It is a large market and poſt town, a great 
ks thoroughfare from Lond. to Berwick, and noted for the 
t, linen manufacture, particularly that ſort called huca- 
= backs, of which great quantities are ſent to Lond, Some 
r, fine linen cloth is alſo made here, and the waters of the 
of | vSkern have been eſteemed fo famous for bleeching linen, 
ſe that great quantities have been ſent hither from Scotland 
le for that purpoſe. | 
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of by travelters ; they are ſuppoſed to have been pits ſunk 
by anearthquake. There have been many abſurd ſuppo- 
ſitions and romantic ftories, that they have a communica- 
tion by caverns withthe river Skern ; but it is indiſputable 
that the waters are of a different kind from the river water, 


- STOCK TON, 18 miles from Durham, 240 from Lond. 


is a well built town of great buſineſs, ſituated on the 
Tees, two leagues from its mouth. -The river is capable 
of receiving large ſhips at the entrance, but the current 
renders it dangerous. Here is a new church built on the 
ruins of a ſmall chapel. A bridge has lately been built 


over the Tees near this town, the great arch of which was 


key'd, Aug. 2, 1763. It meaſures between the landſtowls 


112 feet; and is ſaid, by the architects, to be the largeſt 
church in Europe. 


HARTLEPOOL, 9 miles from Stockton, ſtands on a 


little promontory, 6 miles N. of the Tees, and is en- 
compaſſed on all ſides except the W. by the ſea; tis a fa- 


mous antient corporation with a very ſafe harbour. Its 


marke tis much reduced, as the town depends al moſt entirely 
on fiſhing, and on the harbour which is much frequented 


by colliers, eſpecially in ſtreſs of weather. The ſhore af- * 


fords an agreeable proſpect to thoſe who ſail by, exhibit- 
ing a pleaſant variety of corn fields, meadows, villages, 
and other Sylvan ſcenes. 
© SUNDERLAND, 10 miles from Durham, fix leagues 
from the mouth of the Tees, nine from Tinmouth- Bar, 
and 266 miles from Lond. ſtands on the ſouth bank of 
the river Were, and is a populous well-built borough and 
ſea port, with a very fine church. Tae ſea ſurrounds it 
almoſt, at high water, making it a peninſula. It is much 
talked of for the coal trade; the Sunderland coal burns ſo 
ſlowly, that it is ſaid to make three fires. It contains a 
great quantity of pyrites, and burns to a heavy reddiſh 
cinder, which the magnet diſcovers to be iron; yet were 
the harbour ſufficiently deep and capacious to admit ſhips 
of the ſame burthen as the river Tyne does, it would be 2 
t loſs to Newcaſtle, for there is a great variety in 
their coal, and ſome of it equal to any in England. 

| | | 5 SOUTH- 
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$0UTH-SHIFLDS, is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
North-Shields in Northumberland, and becauſe it lies 


on the S. fide of the river Tyne. This is of great note 


for its ſalt works, there being above 200 pans for boil- 
ing ſea water into ſalt, of which the quantity made is al- 


| moſt incredible, it being computed that there is annually 
conſumed for this purpoſe 100,000 chaldron of coals. 


The workmen and officers, &c. employed in thefe works 


make a conſiderable part ot the inhabitants: there are 
alſo ſeveral glaſs-houſes along the 


Tyne. 


 BisHoP's AUKLAND, 6 miles from Durham, ſtands 


pleaſantiy at the fide of a hill near the conflux of the- 


Were with the Gaunleſs, a river that comes from the 
8. It has the appellation of Biſhop added from a mag- 


nificent palace belonging to the Biſhops of Durham. This 
| town, which is one of the beſt in the county, ſtands in 


a good air, and the houſes are generally pretty well built. 


. The church is a handſome edifice ; and Biſhop Skirlawe 


erected a ſtone bridge here over the Were, in the 14th 
century, the arch of which is wider than the boaſted 
Rialto at Venice, though little taken notice of by wri- 


STANHOPE in WERESDALE, a territory ſo called from 
the river Were, is a ſmall town, 10 miles from Durham, 


but has a very ſpacious park, where the Scots army en- 


camped when they were beſieged by K. Edw. III. 
The principal antiquities are, | 


BINCHESTER, where appear large ruins of walls, and 
| Roman coins, called Bincheſter Pennies, with inſcrip- 


tions. Seals, urns, and other antiquities have been dug 
wo; | N 15 
LANCHESTER, 8 miles from Durham, has the paſ- 


ſage of the Roman Watling-ftreet through it. It is now 


a tolerable country village with a handſome church, but 


appears by the ruins to have been much larger formerly, 


and fortified with a thick, ſtrong wall, and to have con- 
tained temples, palaces, baracks for ſoldiers, &c. 


WINSTON, four miles from Barnard's- caſtle, is another 
place through which the Roman way paſles from Cat- 


tarick to Bincheſter. | 
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' PERCEBRIDGE, or more properly PRIESTBRIDGE, 


from two neighbours of that order, who built a bridge 


here over the Tees, is remarkable for a Roman altar du 
up here; befides ſeveral urns and coins which have allo 
been found in the neighbourhood. 

At EBCHESTER, upon the Derwent, in the N. W. 
part of the county, was obſerved a Roman ſtation, with 
large ſuburbs, where, among divers antient monuments, 


have been found an altar and an urn. The river Der- 


went has mills, furnaces and forges all the way down for 
the ſmelting of lead and ſilver, and the manufactures of 
iron and ſteel. 


Other remarkables of the' Biſhoprick are, 
YARROW-MONASTERY, built A. D. 674, by Ceol- 


fridus, K. of Northumb. The venerable Bede was in- 


ſtructed here. 

FINCHALE-PRIORY, near Durham, was originally a 
hermitage inhabited by Godricus de Finchale, a hermit 
of great ſanctity. 

HANWICK, which ſtands on the other de of the Were, 
oppoſite to Bincefter, noted for its wells both ſweet and 
ſulphurous, to which there is great reſort. 

A little below BR ANCEPETH there are many high ſtones 
in the channel of the Were, which are never covered but 
when the river overflows. If water be poured on them 
and it mix a little with the ſtone, it becomes brackiſh; 
and at Butterſby when the river is ſhallow in the ſum- 
mer, and ſunk below theſe ſtones, a reddiſh ſalt water 
burſts out of them, which grows ſo white and hard, that 
they who live thereabout ue © it for ſalt. On the other 


fide of the Were there is alſo a medicinal ſpring of ſtrong 


fulphur ; and lower toward Durham is a mineral water, 
which Dr. Wilſon has treated of. 

At SHIRBURN, one mile E. of Durham, is a noble 
e founded by Hugh 27 an vant army ae rich 


Biſhop; and was in the reign o 


11 88 


Q. Elizabeth ſettled by 
the name of Chriſt 's-hoſpital for a maſter and 30 bre- 


e 
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Many were the antient privileges of Durham as a county, 
and of its Biſhop as a Count Palatine, who formerly bore 
in his ſeal a knight armed on horſeback, brandiſhing a 
ſword with one hand, and Ro out the arms of the 
Biſhoprick in the other. Edw. I. ſeized the prerogatives 
of the Biſhop, and took away many of the privileges of 
the ſee, Some of which however the ſucceeding Biſhops 
recovered ; and ſo great was their power even after 
this abridgement, that it became a maxim that what- 
ever prerogative the King has without the county of Dur- 
ham, the Biſhop has within it, unleſs there be ſome con- 
ceſſion or preſcription to the contrary.” He had power 
ro call a parliament, and to create Barons to fit in it; 
to raiſe. taxes and to coin money. But theſe privileges 
were abridged by a ſtatute in the 27th of Hen. VIII. which 


in effect ſtripped the Biſhops of their palatine power, but 


they and their temporal Chancellors were ſtil! permitted 
to act as Juſtices of the Peace. | 


SEATS. | 

LUMLEY-CASTLE, 6 miles from Durham, Earl of 
Scarborough's, originally a Manor-houſe; converted in- 
to a caſtle by licence obtained from Richard II. 7 
pDoRHAM- CASTLE, the ſeat of the Biſhop. „ 

BISHOP'S-AUKLAND, another ſeat belonging to that 
Prelate. This palace was erected by Anthony Beck, Bi- 
ſhop of Durham; and deſtroyed in the civil wars, by 


Arthur Haſlerig In 1665 it was rebuilt and adorned 


with a ſtately chapel by Biſhop Coin. 
Earl of Darlington's, at Raby-caſtle. 
Earl Fauconberg's, at Henknowle. 
Earl of Carliſle's, at Stanhope. 
Sir John Eden's, at Weſt-Aukland, i 
RAVENSWORTH-CASTLE, near Durham, Lord Ra- 

venſworth. 1 c . 
Mr. Bowes's, at Stretham-caſtle, in Darlington-ward. - 
Sir Ralph Conyers', at Harden. | ALE 

12 Bellaſyſe's, Brancepeth · caſtle, 3 miles from Dur- 


u » 
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Mr. Hedworth's, at Cheſter Deanry, 5 miles from 

Durham. To; 
Mr. Shafto's, at bor near Darlin on. 
Mr. Tempeſt's, at Shirbura-houſe, near — 
Mr. Lambton's, at Lambton- hall, near Durham. 
Mr. Clavering's, at Stowhouſe. 
Mr. Hilton's, at Hilton-caſtle, near "WAP WY 
Mr. Forcer's, at Harber-houſe, 4 miles from Durham, 
Mr. Ramſey s, at Park- houſG. 

Mr. Elliſon's, at Hebborn. 
Mr. Plae's, at Denton. 

3 Smith's, at Morton-houſe, 7 a from Dur- 
nom. 


NORTE UMBERL AND. 


IS tounded on the S. by Durham; on the N. and W. by 
Scotland and Camber, and on the E. by the Ger- 
man ocean. This county, like Cumberland, is divided 
into wards, of which there are ſix, and contains 11 mar- 
ket towns, and 46 pariſhes. It is 50 miles in length, 
40 in breadth, and 150 in circumference ; has two rivers, 
280 villages, and about 3; o, ooo acres. The ſoil is va- 
rious, that on the ſea 24; * very fruitful ; on both ſides of 
the Tyne there are very large meadows. The weſtern 
parts are mountainous, but afford paſture for ſheep. It 
abounds with coal, which | is productive of a ſurprizing 
trade. 

The famous Pict's wall was partly in this county, and 
partly in Cumberland. The foundations of the towers, 
or little caſtles, now termed Caſtle-ſtecds, placed at the 
_ diſtance of a mile from one another, and the ſmall for- 
tified towns on the inſide, called Chefters, are ſtil] viſible; 
but the far greater part of the wall has been carried off 
to build houſes and ſtone walls about incloſures ; the re- 
maining parts, except thoſe ſituated on waſtes and moors, 
ſerve either as a hedge between paſture and arable lands, 
or paſture and meadow grounds, or to diſtinguiſh poſel- 
ſions. Before the wall is à broad ditch, even 2585 2 

ig 


m. 


T- 


higheſt bills, from Newcaſtle to Carliſle, except thoſe 


is generally 12 feet broad, and viſible in-moſt places. 


caſtle may be ſaid to be ſituate both in Northumberland 
and the Biſhoprick of Durham ; though that part of it 


of room. Between the town-wall and the river is a ſpa- 


mouth, and far more ſpacious and longer than thoſe at 


_ pleaſure ; but the coal ſhips generally take in their lading 
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places that are ſufficiently defended by rocks. The ditch 


NEWCASTLE, 270 miles from Lond. an antient town, 
the glory of this county, ſtands at the end of the Pict's 
wall, on the river Tyne, over which it has a fine bridge 
into the Biſhoprick of Durham, and is called Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, to diſtinguiſh it from Newcaſtle Under-line 
in Staffordſhire. It is much enlarged and enriched by its 
trade on the coaſt of Germany, and by the ſale of its 
coals to all parts of Engl. for which, and merchandize, 
it is become the great emporium of the N. parts of Engl. 
and of a good part of Scotland, and is, next to York, 
the fineſt and largeſt place in the N. The town of New- 


which is in the latter, is called Gateſide, and is like South- 
wark to Lond. the liberties coming no farther than the 
great iron gate upon the bridge, which has the arms of 
the Biſhop of Durham carved on the S. and thoſe of New- 
caſtle on the N. fide. The ſituation of the town is ve 

uneven and unpleaſant, efpecially that part which is 
moſt conſiderable for buſineſs, and which lies upon the 
river; for it is built on the declivity of a ſteep hill, which 
makes the ſtreet difficult and uneaſy. It is alſo crowded 
with houſes, eſpecially in that part of the town beſt ſitua- 
ted for trade. The caſtle, though old and ruinous, over- 
locks the whole town. The exchange is a noble and 
magnificent building, ſituated in the only broad place of 
that part of the town ; and contiguous both to the river 
and the cuſtom-houſe, but too much pent up for want 


cious place, firmly wharfed up with 1 facing of free ſtone, 
and makes the fineſt quay in Engl. except that at Yar- 


Lond or Briſtol, thougn not equal to either for buſt- 
neſs or buildings. Ships of any reaſonable burthen Jay 
their broad fide to this quay, and load and unload wit 


below, between the town and Shields, which is ſeven 
M 5 Eo miles 
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miles below Newcaſtle. The inhabitants of the town 
have built by ſubſcription a noble hoſpital for the poor, 
which is well regulated. Here are 6 churches or chapels, 
beſides that of St. Nicholas, which is a curious fabric, 
built by David K. of Scotland, in form of a cathedral, 
with a fine ſteeple of curious architecture. The town 
is extremely populous; the corporation is remarkable 
for having the greateſt public revenue in its own right of 
any in the kingdom, amounting to no leſs than 8000). per 
annum. Here are ſeveral public edifices beſides the ex- 
change, viz. a handſome manſion houſe for the Mayor, 
who is allowed 600]. a year for his table, beſides a coach 
and barge. The bridge, which is very magnificent and vaſtly 
ſtrong, is built upon both ſides, a ſmall part excepted. 
The arches of the bridge are ſpacious, to make room for 
wherries, keels, and coal lighters, which are continually 
to and from Shields. There is alſo a ſurgeons- 
hall, decorated with ſkeletons and other curioſities. Dr. 
Robert Thomlin gave 6000 books to the corporation, and 
1 a year for ever to buy others; and Sir Walter Blacket, 
Bart. erected a handſome repoſitory for them, and ſet- 
tled 25l. a year for a librarian. This place is famous for 
grind- ſtones, much better than thoſe that uſed to come 
from Spain, which are of too ſoft a grit, and therefore 
not ſo uſeful for many purpoſes. Here are ſeveral glaſs- 
houſes, and a conſiderable manufacture has been lately 
erected for hard ware and wrought iron, reſembling that 
at Sheffield. Ou 
MORPETH, 16 miles from Newcaſtle, 286 from Lond. 
ſtands on the river Wentſbeck, over which it has a bridge. 
The body of the town being on the N. fide of it, and the 
church with the reſt on the S. where alſo ſtood on a ſhady. 
hill the caſtle, now in ruins. It has a good market on 
Saturdays for corn, cattle, and all neceffary proviſions ; 
but that on Wedneſday is the largeſt for cattle in Engl. 
except Smithfield. It is a poſt «own and a good thorough- 
fare. Here are ſeveral mills belonging to the Earl of 
Carliſle, whoſe late father built a noble town houſe for the 
* Burgelles, &c. 
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' BERWICK, 333 miles from Lond. ſituated at the mouth 
of the Tweed, is a town fortified with a ſtrong caſtle, 
and encompaſſed with a wall, except on the E. and S. E. 
where it is waſhed by the ſea, and on the ſouth weſt, where 
it is watered by the river. It is the laſt town in the N, of 
England, and the country round it abounds with corn, 
hay, &c. It was always before the union a bone of con- 
tention between the two nations ; both had an eye upon 
it, and therefore it was well fortified ; but now the works 
are greatly impaired, It is a county and town of itſelf, 
and though ſituated on the N. fide of the T weed, is in- 
cluded in Northumberland. It has handſome ſtreets, a fine 
pariſh church, a good town-houſe and exehange, and a 
beautiful bridge of 16 arches over the Tweed, 300 yards 
long, built by Queen Elizabeth, and leads to Tweed's 
Mouth, a ſuburb where is another large church ; and be- 
twixt the town wall and its once ſtately caſtle is a hand- 
ſome ſuburb, called Caſtle Gate. Here is a noble fiſhery 
of ſalmon eſteemed equal to any in England; alſo a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of fine ſtockings. 

Other towns of note in this county are, 5 

NORTH SHIELDS, on the N. ſide of the Tyne, at its 
efflux into the ſea, may be conſidered as an appendage to 
Newcaſtle as Graveſend is to Lond. and like that chiefly 
inhabited by ſailors : It has a great number of veſſels be- 
longing to it. The ſtreets lie along the ſhore, where the 
river forms a little bay, which is a deep and fafe road for 
the laden colliers. Sometimes 400 ſhips lie here in rows 
or tiers. „ . 

TIN MOUTH CASTLE, is a large ſtately caſtle on a very 
high rock, inacceſſible towards the ocean, and alſo on the 
E. and N. It is well mounted with cannon, which defends 
the harbour, or mouth of the Tyne, where are dangerous 
rocks, called the Black Middins; but to prevent ſhips run- 
ning on them in the night, there are light- houſes erected, 
and maintained by the Trinity Houſe in Newcaſtle ; and 
near the light houſes a fort called Clifford's, which actu- 
ally commands the mouth of the river. Within Tin- 
mouth caſtle are to be ſeen the ruins of a monaſtery, which 
was frequently plundered by the Danes. Robert ads 

| ' bray, 
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bray, a Norman, created Earl of Northumberland by 


William the Conqueror, erected both che caſtle and mo- 


naſtery. „ 

HEXHAM, 22 miles from Newcaſtle, ſtands on the 8. 
{ide of the Tyne, a little below the place where by the 
conflux of the N. and S. Tyne, the main ſtream is formed. 
It was once a magnificent place, and the ſee of a Biſhop. 
The W. end of the church is demoliſhed ; the reſt ſtands 
entire, and is a very ſtately ſtructure, though much da- 
maged in the civil wars. It is a well built town, and in 
the church are ſeveral remarkable monuments ; and in 


and about the town ſeveral remains of antiquity. It is 


remarkable for ſeveral bloody battles. - 
ALNWICK, 304 miles from Lond. lies in the Lond, 
road to Berwick, on the river Aln ; famous likewiſe for 
bloody battles, and for bogs. The caſtle, now in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Northumberland family, is well known in 
hiſtory for the death of Malcolm III. King of Scots. 
 CHEvIOT HILLS is that famous range of mountains to 
the N. W of Alnwick, which ſeparate this county from 
Scotland, and are fo high, eſpecially on the N. ſide, that 
ſnow lies in ſome of the cliffs till Midſummer. They ſerve 


alſo as land marks to ſailors. One of them, which is 


much higher than the reſt, looks at a diſtance like the pike 
of Teneriff, and is plainly ſeen from Roſemary Topping 


in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire, 60 miles diſtant, On the 


top of it is a ſmooth pleaſant plain half a mile diameter, 
with a large pond in the middle; from hence may be 
plainly ſeen the ſmoak of the fait pans at Shields, though 
at 40 mi es diſtance. They have their name from a ſmall 
village, famous formerly for a free chace, much uſed by 
the Engliſh and Scotch gentry; and for a fierce battle be- 
tu een the Engliſh and Scots under the command of the 

Generals Piercy and Douglas. There are fenny grounds 
near it called Cheviot Moor, DT. 


' FLODDEN, a village on the river Till, famous for a 


very bloody battle, wherein the Scots were defeated. 
HOLY ISLAND, 8 miles from Berwick, ſo called becauſe 
it was the ſee of a Biſhop, ſince removed to Durham. It 
was the antient Lindisfarn, and has ftill the remains of a 


I = | monaſtery 1 
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monaſtery, built by Aiden the Scot, who. was ſent i into 


Engl. to preach the Goſpel to the Northumbriags about 


636. It is encompaſſed by the ſea at high water; at low 


water there is a paſſage over ſands on the W. ſide to the 
Continent. It produces corn and rabbets; iſh abound on 
the coaſt. Here is a pretty town, at the fide of which 
lies a commodious haven, defended by a fort on the hills 
to the 8. E. As this is the only open port between the 
Firth of Edinburgh and the Humber, or Yarmouth Roads, 


it has ſometimes proved a great ſhelter to our merchant 


ſhips, eſpecially thoſe from Archangel and the northern 
parts of the world. 

FAIRN ISLANDS, 7 miles from Holy Iland, two from 
Bamborough Caftle. On the 5. fide are a knot of rocks 
ſurrounded] by the main ocean, where are a fort, the ruins 
of an old monaſtery, a tower and a light-houſe, Ley 
abound with ſea fowl. | 

COQUET 1$SLAND, 17 miles from Farne Iflands, lies to 
the S. E. at the mouth of à river of that name, where are 
vaſt flocks of wild fowl]. The air is reckoned unhealthy 
by reaſon of frequent fogs. The ſoil is barren, and the 
iland often attacked with tempeſts. 

Other remarkables in Northumberland are the improve- 
ments of Mr. Salkeld at Rock and Falladen, in gardening, 
fruit trees, &c. which plainly prove that fruits, &c. are 


capable of improvement and perfection, notwithſtanding 


the coldneſs of the climate. 
The ruins of ERIK BURN PRIORY, founded by 


Witham Bertram, and Roger his ſon. 


The beautiful and very antient ruins of WARKWORTH- 
CASTLE, ſituated near the ſea, on the banks of the Coquet. 

The ruins of BAKkNBURGH CASTLE, built by Ida, the 
firſt King of Northumberland. 

PRUDSHORE CASTLE, the ſtation of the firſt cohort of 
the Batavi. Now in poſſeſſion of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

DUNSTANBURG-CASTLE, on the ſhore bee the 
Coquet and Farne Iſlands, ſtands on a pleaſant fruitful ſoil; 
famous for 2 a kind of diamonds, or fine ſpar, reſembling 


| 


“V 
thoſe of St. Vincent's Rock, near Briſtol. Here are the 


tuins of a famous caſtle built in the reign of Edward I, 


; 9 85 | SEAT 8. 
The Duke of Northumberland's, at Alnwick. 
Earl of Carlifle's, at Morpeth- caſtle. 
Earl of Tankerville's, at Chi linhgaam. 
Sir John Lambert Middleton's, Bart. at Belſoe-caſtle. 
Mr. Errington's, at Errington and Beaufront. 
— Ogle, Eſq; at Copeland. - 5 
Sir Edmund Swirburn's, Bart. at Capheaton. 
Thomas Thornton's, Eſq; at Nether Witton. 
Mr. Shafto, at Habington. | = 


| WIDRINGTON-CASTLE, purchaſed by the York Build- 
ings Company, on L. Widrington's forfeiture in 1 715. 


Sir Walter Blackett's, Bart. at Newcaſtle. 


* 


CUMBERLAND 


IS . on the E. with Northumberland and Dur- 


ham; on the S. E. with Weſtmoreland; on the S. with a 
ſmall part of Lancaſhire; has the Iriſh ſea on the W. and 
S. W. and Scotland on the N. and N. W. It is 64 miles in 


length, 40 in breadth, and about 170 in circumference; 


contaĩning one city, 58 pariſh churches, beſides chapels, 


14 market towns, 447 villages; and ſends ſix members to 


parliament. Though the air, eſpecially in the N. part, is 
piercing ſharp, ye: the hills toward Scotland ſhelter it, and, 
beſides afford good paſture for great flocks of ſheep, and a 
delighttul proſpect of the verdant plains, and large lakes 
| betwixt them. | — © 
CARLISLE, 7 miles from Scotland, 301 from Lond. 


- was once a flouriſhing city, a= one of the ſtations of the 
Romans; it has a pleaſant ſituation between the conflux 


of three fine rivers abounding with fiſh, viz. the Eden 
on the N. the Peterill on the E. and the Caude or Cauda 
on the W. It is a ſea- port. but without ſhips, mer- 
Chants, or trade; of an oblong form from E. to W. has 


but two pariſh churches, St. Cuthbert's and St. * 
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the latter ſtands different from any other pariſh church in 
England, in the body of the cathedral, which is in the 


middle of the city, incloſed by a wall; the E. or upper 


part of the cathedral, which is neweſt, is a fine piece of 
workmanſhip ; the lower or W. part ſuffered much in 


the civil wars, when this city was beſieged. I he choir 


of the cathedral is 137 feet long, and 71 broad, andis an 
exact piece of architecture, has a ſtately E. window 48 
feet high, and 3o broad, adorned with pillars of curious 
workmanſhip. The roof is elegantly vaulted with wood, 


and embelliſhed with the arms of France and England; 


the Percy's, Lucy's, Warren's, &c. This town is the 


key of Engl. on the W. ſea, as Berwick upon Tweed is 


on the E. ſea; it has a bridge oyer the Eden, which is but 


a little way from Scotland, the S part of which indents 


into England, at leaſt 50 miles farther than it does at 
Berwick. The caſtle, if not founded by the Romans, is 
certainly as antient as the year 680. It is a wealthy po- 
pulous place, with well-built houſes, and 3 gates in the 
walls, which are about one mile in compaſs, and broad 
enough for 3 men to walk a breaſt on them, viz. the 
Caldre or Iriſh Gate on the ſouth ; the Richard or Scotch 
Gate on the north, and the Bother, or Engliſh Gate on 
the eaſt; it trades chiefly in fuſtians ; formerly divers 
foundations have been found of old ruins, as pavement 
of ſtreets, old arches, doors, coins and pots of money, 
particularly in taking up the old foundations of St. Cuth- 


bert's ſteeple, a buſhel of little filver money, called St. 


Cuthbert's pence, which he and his ſucceſſors the biſhops 
of Durham had a right to coin. | 

COCKERMOUTH, 12 miles from Whitehaven, 300 from 
Lond. is a neat built trading town, with a harbour, It 
lies low between two hills, upon one of which is the 
church, and on the other, over againſt it on the W. fide 
of the Cocker, and S. of the Derwent. is the caſtle, which 
is very ſtrong ; on the gates are the arms of the Molton's, 


Humphramville's, Lucy's and Percy's. Ihe walls are 


600 yards in compaſs. It was built ſoon after the con- 
queſt by William de Meſchines. In this place are the 


remains of a vaulted cellar, and ſome walls of a chapel, 


which | 
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which are well worth ſecing. About two miles off are th 
the ruins of Papcaſtle, poſſeſſed by the Romans. Here an 
was found a large veſſel of green ſtone, curiouſly engraved is 
with the image of a prieſt dipping a child in the water, and an 
a Daniſh inſcription in Runick characters, ſignifying that m 
'Ekard, one of their great men; was baptized here, whoſe er 
example the reſt followed. It is ſtill uſed as a font in ta 
the neighbouring church of Berwick. | 
RAVENGLASss,. 284 miles from Lond. ſtands between L 
the rivers Eſk, Ert, and Mute, which ſurround three c- 


parts of the town, and the conflux of the Eſk and Mute, W 
| which here falls into the ſea, forms a good harbour for n 
ſhips. Here is a good fiſhery, and a well- built town. 1 
EGREMONT, 13 miles from Ravenglaſs, 297 from ſ— 
Lond. lies at a little diſtance from the ſea, where it has a k 
harbour for boats ; it had formerly a caſtle, built by Wil- t 
liam de Meſchines, ſoon after the conqueſt, but time has ] 
= demoliſhed it; and- it has two bridges over the river 
| Broad water. 1 ; 
ST. BEEs, a ſmall but noted promontory, had formerly t 
a priory, founded in the reign of Hen. 1. by Randulph 
de Meſchine's Lord of Copeland; is now a parochial 
church. Here is a grammar ſchool founded by Archb, 
- Grindal, who was born here. It has a library belonging 
to it. The ſhore from hence to the S. W. draws in by 
little and little, and appears by the ruins to have been for- 
tified by the Romans, in all places convenient for landing, 
for this was the utmoſt bound of the Roman empire. 
WHITEHAVEN, 12 miles from Cockermouth, 303 
from Lond. is fo called from the white cliffs that are near 
it, and ſhelter the harbour from tempeſts ; it is a populous 
rich town, chiefly obliged to Sir James Lowther for its 
improvement, who was at vaſt expence to make the har- 
bour more commodious, and to beautify the town, the 
trade of which chicfly conſiſt in ſa't and coal; it is ſo re- 
markable for the latter, that here are ſeveral officers of the 
cuſtoms, it being the moſt eminent port in England next 
to Newcaſtle for the coal trade; inſomuch that in time of 
war, or croſs winds, tis common to ſee 200 fail of ſhips 
go off at once from hence to Dublin, by which * 
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they continue to improve the harbour, repair the roads, 
and have built a new church. The coaſt of Whitehaven 
is very uncertain, . by reaſon of the ſhifting of the ſands ; 
and it does not appear that any juſt ſurveys have been 
made of it, but what are very antient ; and therefore not 
entirely to be relied on ; wherefore it is very common to 
take pilots either in the Ile of Man or at Whitebaven. 
' KESWICK, 14 miles from Cockermouth, 286 from 
Lond. ſtands on the ſide of a lake in a fruitful plain, en- 
compaſſed with mountains, and protected from the N. 
winds by the Skiddaw. It was a place noted long ago for 
mines of black lead, and is inhabited by miners, who have 
water works by the Derwent for ſmelting of the lead and 


ſawing of boards. The ftupendous rocks and eliffs of 


Keſwick have been moſt elegantly deſcribed by the pen of 
the late ingenious Dr. Brown, vicar of Newcaſtle, in a 
letter to Lord Lyttleton. "OR 

WORKINGTON, is noted for a fiſhery of ſalmon, which 


like thoſe of Carliſle are carried from hence freſh as they 


take them to Lond. _ EA TED | 
PENRITH, 7 miles from Kirk Ofwald, 283 from Lond. 
the name in Britiſh ſignifies a red hill, or head; the 
ground hereabout and the ſtone is of a reddiſh colour; it 


ſtands on a hill called Penrith Fell, not far from the con- 


flux of the Eimot and Loder, at which is the round 
trench called K. Arthur's table. It has a large market- 
place, with a town houſe of wood for its convenience, 
beautified with bears climbing up a ragged ſtaff, the de- 
vice of the Ear] of Warwick. Here is a remarkable Water 
courſe brought from Peatrill. In Penrith church-yard 
are two large pyramidical pillars about four yards in height 
and five diltant from one another, which were ſet up in 
memory of Owen Cæſarius, who is fabled to have been 


of ſo enormous a ſtature, that his grave they ſay reached 


from one pillar to the other; the figures of bears in ſtone 
on each ſide of his grave are in remembrance of his feats 
on thoſe animals. From an inſcription on the outſide of 
the veſtry wall, it appears there was a plague here in 1598. 
It is a large, populous, well-built town, noted for tan- 
ners, and reckoned the ſecond in the county for trade _ 
wealt 
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wealth, There are ſeveral ruins in the neighbourhood, 
which from the inſcriptions appear to have been Roman 
- edifices; as alſo a grotto on the banks of the Eden, which 
had iron gates, and thought to have been a place of re. 
treat. It has a handſome ſpacious church, lately rebuilt, 
the roof of which is ſupported by a number of pillars, the 
ſhafts of whoſe columns are of one entire ſtone of a reddiſh 
colour, hewn out of a quarry at the entrance of the town. 

BRAMPTON, near the Picts wall, 8 miles to the N. E. 
of Carliſle. Here is a high hill called the Mote, ditched 
round at the top, from whence one has a fine proſpect of 
the country round. There are ſeveral Roman monu- 
ments in this neighbourhood. Upon a rock called Hel- 
beck by this town, is an imperfect inſcription ſet up by 
an Ealign of the ſecond Roman legion, called Auguſta, 
under Agricola che Proprætor. A little to the N. E. near 
the Picts wall, is a medicinal ſpring that flows out of a 
rock, whoſe water is impregnated with ſulphur, nitre and 
vitriol, and is ſaid to be good for the ſpleen and ſtone, and 
all cutaneous diſtempers ; it is much frequented in the 
ſummer both by Scots and Engliſh. Tn 
Lor ro, 7 miles from Carliſle, ſtands near the con- 
flux of the Eſk and Kirkſop, on the Scots border. 
 BULNEss, ſtands on the promontory that runs into the 
Solway Firth, from which, as the utmoſt limits of the 
province of Britain, Antoninus began his Itenerary, and 


was antiently the head town of a large manor. It is now 


a ſmall town with a fort. As a teſtimony of its antiquity, 
the tracts of ſtreets and pieces of old walls, often appear 
in ploughing up the fields. This county being a kind of 
frontier tothe Romans, we need not wonder that a great 
number of their antiquities are found in it; but the chief 
are the ruins of the famous Picts wall, built from Solway 
Frith through Carliſle, quite acroſs the kingdom to New- 
caſtle, about 80 miles in length, in order to reſtrain the 
northern people, who have always been very troubleſome 
to thoſe of the ſouth. This famous wall begins at the 
diftance of a mile to the N. which, from the foot of the 


bank of Stanwick, a little village (where the wall crofles 
the Eden, and ſo runs weſtward to Bulneſs) paſled oy 
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eaſt through a pleaſant level country, with plenty of 


corn, meadow and poſture ground for 8 miles together; 


but in all this ſpace the wall is chiefly taken away for 
building the neighbouring houſes, only the ridge of it is 


to be traced together with the trench all the way before it 
on the N. and ſome of the towers on the S. fide; henceit 

tuns up a pretty high hill, which lies directly N. from 
Naworth Caſtle, and ſo continues for two miles through 


incloſed grounds, in which ſpace all the middle part of 
the wall is ſtill ſtanding. From hence to its croſſing the 


| river Irthing, where it enters Northumberland, it moſtly 


runs through a large waſte, where its whole breadth may 
be ſeen, which in ſome places is five, and in others eight 
feet. This wall, for four or five miles to the W. of Stan- 
wick, was built on the ſame ground as Severus's mud 
wall ; but at the diſtance from Irthington Moor it took a 
different rout, and the earth and ſtone kept a parallel 
courſe all the way. : 

Here are more Roman anCquitige chan in any other ; 
county in Engl. 

MoRB1UM ſeems to have Li its name in the present 
Moreſby, on the W. coaſt, where are conſiderable re- 
mains of Roman antiquity. 

ARBEIA, may ſeem alſo to point out its old ſituation, by 
the name of the town Jerby, at the head of the river Elne, 

VOLANTUM, by the great ſtore of altars, ſtatues and 
inſcriptions found here, is ſuppoſed to be Eleaburrow, at 
the mouth of the Elne. 

CASTRA EXPLORAT ORUM, if we regard the diſtances 


. either hand, will fall in pretty well with the preſent Old 


Carliſle, at the head of the little river Wize, a place which, 


: by reaſon of its high ſituation, is fit for the diſcovery of 


an enemy, and where is found ſuch plenty of Roman an- 
tiquities, as put it beyond all diſpute that it was a conſi- 
derable place under that peopie. 
LUGUVALLUM, is by all agreed to be the preſent Car- 
liſle, and ſeems to owe the latter part of its name to its ſitu- 


ation on the Picts wall. 


FETRIANZ, 
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PET RIAN, ſeems to be Old Perith, where a broken 
altar was dug up, implying that the Ala Petriana quartered 
there. 


CONGAVATA, is ſuppoſed to be the place we now call 


Roſe Caſtle. 


ASICA is thought to be Netherby, on the river Eſc, 
as ſhewing vaſt ruins of an old city. 
'- BREMONIUM, ſuppoſed to be Brampton in Gilleſland. 

A litile after the conflux of the Eden and Eimot are 
two villages and forts, called Salkeld's. At Little Salkeld 
is a circle of ſtones, 77 in number, each 10 feet high, 
and before them at the entrance is a ſingle one by itſelf, 
15 feet in height; this the common people call Long 
Meg, and the reft her daughters; and within the circle 
are two heaps of ſtones, under which it is ſaid are buried 
dead bodies. It is thought to have been a monument 
erected in honour of ſome victory, or at the ſolemn in- 
veſtiture of ſome Daniſh King. 
In Whitefield Park, near the torder of Northumter- 
land, there were, not many years ago, the heads of 2 
ſtag and hound nailed upon a hawthorn tree. The 
hound chaſed the ſtag from this park to Red Kirk in Scot- 


land, and back again, which cannot be leſs than 120 


miles. The ſtag Teaped the pale, and immediately drop- 
ped down dead on the inſide; the hound attempted to leap 


| the pale after him, but not clearing i it, fell down and died 


on the outſide. 

HOLM CULTRAM ABBEY, founded, according to Dug- 
dale, by Henry II. A. D. 1150. now a parochial church. 
CALDER ABBEY, founded in the year 11345 by Ran- 
dulph de Meſchines, Earl of Cheſter. 

LANERCOST PRIORY, founded by Robert de Vallibus, 
A. D. 1169. It is now a pariſh church. 
- WETHERALL PRIORY, founded in the firſt year of Wil- 
liam Rufus, by Ranulph de Meſchines, Lord of Cumber- 


land. 


The Duke of Norſolk's, at "SPARES on the 
72 Frith. 


of Carliſle's, at Naworth, 10 miles from Carliſle, 


ken 
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Earl of Suſſex's, at Kirk-Oſwald, 13 miles from Carliſle, 
back Es- CASTLE, four miles from Penrith, belonging 

to Edward Haſſall, Eſq; yo 
HUTTON HALL, Sir George Fletcher's, Bart. 
ROSE-CASTLE,' belonging to the Biſhops of Carliſle. 
PENRITH-CASTLE, the feat of the Earl of Portland. . 


6 
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| IS an inland county, bounded by Lancaſhire on the 8. 


and 8. W. by Cumberland on the W. and N. W. by 
Yorkſhire on the E. and N. E. It is 36 miles in length, 
and 34 in breadth ; it is divided into the barony of Weſt- 


moreland, which is an open, champaign country, 20 


miles long and 14 broad; and the barony of Kendal, 
which 15 full of mountains. Both theſe are ſubdivided 
into two wards, each of which contains 32 pariſhes, 
wherein are many chapels of eaſe, 8 market towns, 220 
villages, and only one parliamentary borough, namely 
Appleby, which is alſo the county town. In each of theſe 
diviſions are ſeveral deaneries and conftablewicks, but no 
hundreds, as antiently paying no ſubſidies, being ſuffici» 
ently charged in the border ſervice againſt the Scots. The 
barony or bottom (from the low fituation) of Weſtmore= 
land, which is the northern part, affords good ſtore: of 
corn. The barony of Kendale, or Candalia, which is 
the ſouthern part, ſo called from the river Can, has ſome 
rocks as well as mountains, but is pretty fruitful in the 
rallies, eſpecially in the meadows near the rivers; and 
its mountains have good paſture for ſheep, with copper ore 


in ſome parts. Its air is ſweet, healthful and pleaſant, but 


ſharp in the mountainous parts. Beſides pit coals, this 
county abounds with other fuel, there being plenty of 
wood upon the mountains in the barony of Kendale, 
and divers foreſts in the barony of Weſtmoreland. 
Among the mountains in the ſouth part, on the bor- 
ders of Cumberland, lies Winander-mere, the largeſt 
lake in England, ſo called by the Saxons from its wind- 
ing banks. *Tis about 10 miles in length, and paved at 


the bottom with one continued rock. It is of a vaſt depth 


In 
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in ſome parts, and well ſtored with a fiſh called char, rarely I $coi 
found except among the Alps, and is reckoned a ſort of vit 
Iden alpine trout ; tis baked in pots, and ſent as pre. I a ft. 


nts to London, and other parts. K 
Arx, 267 miles from Lond. claims the firſt notice B tow 
as the county town where the aſſizes are yearly held, 1 
though it is neither rich nor beautiful, but the ſituation 
of it in the midſt of pleaſant fields, and on the banks of fot 
the river Eden, which almoſt encompaſſes it, is very agree- © 1 
able. Its name is a corruption of the Aballaba in the No- on 
titia, and it was the ſtation of the Mauri Aureliani, a band vid 
of Roman ſoldiers ſo called, becauſe they were ſent hither chi 
by the Emperor Aurelian. Here is the beſt corn market Te 
in all the northern parts; but the chief beauty of the town va 
conſiſts in one broad ſtreet, which runs with an eaſy aſcent the 
from S. to N. at the head whereof is the caſtle, the ſeat 
of the Earl of Thanet, almoſt ſurrounded with the river, M: 
and with trenches where the river comes not. Here allo der 
is an hoſpital for a governeſs and 12 other widows, called | 
the mother and 12 fifters. | ” thi 
The town ſtands on the Roman military way, which me 
eroſſes the country from Rear-croſs on Stainmore, in the La 
eaſt, to the river Eden, a little below Penrith in the weft. 
KENDAL, 10 miles from Appleby, called alſo Kirkby 7 
Kandale, that is, a church in the valley upon the river 
Can, over which it has two bridges of ſtone and one of 
wood, and a harbour for boats; tis much ſuperior to 
Appleby in trade, buildings, and the number and be 
wealth of the inhabitants, and is the largeſt town in the fic 
county. It has two good ſtreets which croſs each other, th 
and is enriched by the woollen manufacture. It is of note an 
alſo for the manufacture of cottons, drugge ts, ſerges, hats, fo 
worſted and yarn ſtockings. Here are ſeven trading 
companies, viz. mercers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tan- ſit 
ners, glovers, taylors and pewterers, who have each their of 
hall. The church is very large and beautiful, ſupported 
by five rows of pillars. e 8 2 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, the chief town of LoNsDALE, cc 
i. e.a valley upon the river Lone, ſaid to be called Kirkby 
from a B of Carliſle of that name, who m_ 
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Scots, and was a native of this place. It is a large town 
with a woollen manufaQture, and has a fair church with 
a ſtone bridge over the Lone. 

KIRKBY STEPHEN, on the river Eden, i is one of the 
towns in this county noted for weaving yarn ſtockings. 

AMBLESIDE, 270 miles from London, is another town 
noted for a manufacture of cloth, and its market i is well 
ſtored with proviſions. 
 BROUGH, 6 miles from Appleby, 259 from Lond. ſtands 
on a rivulet about 2 miles from the river Eden, and is di- 
vided into two towns, viz. Church Brough, where the 
church ſtands, with a caſtle and ſmall fort called Cæſars 
Tower, the former of which, being demoliſhed by fire, 
was rebuilt in 1661, by the Counteſs of Pembroke. Near 
the bridge a ſpaw well has been diſcovered. The other 
part is called Lower Brough, from its ſituation ; and 
Market Brough from its marker, which i is pretty conſi- 
derable. 

MILTHROP, five miles fog Kendal, at the mouth of 
the Can, is the only ſea- port town in the county, com- 
modities being brought hither in veſſels from Grange in 
Lancaſhire. 

SHAP, once called Chepe and Hepe, is 2 market town 
7 miles ſouth of Penrith : it has a moot-houſe, the "_ 
part of which is a room for public buſineſs. _ 

The antient places of note in this county are, 

AMBOGLANA, which, from the analogy of names, can 
be placed no where more commodiouſly than at Amble- 
fide, upon Winander Mere; and the rather, as it ſhews 
the ruins of an old city, with other marks of antiquity ;z 
and ſeveral medals of gold, filver and copper have been 
found here. | 

VERTER Z muſt be Brough . Stanemore, from its 
ſituation on a Roman highway, and the exact agreement 
of the diſtances from Levatræ and Brovonacum. 

GALLATUM, is ſuppoſed to be Whelp-caſtle, near 
Kirkbyſhore, where are the ruins of an old town, and 
conſiderable remains of antiquity. - 

SETANTIORUM LACUS is thought to be Winander Mere. | 

At KIRKBY-SHORE, begins the old coulewiys called the 

I Maiden 
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Maiden Way, which runs 20 miles from hence to Caer. 


vorren, near the Picts wall. _ . 
What the country people calls King Arthur's Round 


Table, is a little to the S. of the conflux of the Lowther 


and Eimot. On the inſide of it is a trench, by which 


ſome think it was a place of juſts and tournaments; but 
others, that it was only a cockpit, or ring to wreſtle in, 
Near it is a kind of fortification, being a pile of ſtones 
heaped up in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, called Mayburgh, 
Earl, of Thanet's, Pendragon-caſtle, 12 miles from 
foo 4 ” 


Earl of Derby's, Beltham-caftle, 5 miles from Kendal, | 


Sir James Lowther's, Lowther-hall, near Ulleſwater, 
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LANCASHIRE 
IS pent up in narrow bounds, between Yorkſhire on the 
E. and the Iriſh Sea on the W. on the S. ſide towards 
Cheſhire tis broader, but gradually grows narrower to- 
wards the N. where it borders on Weſtmoreland, and there 
tis divided by an arm of the ſea, ſo as a conſiderable part 
lies beyond the bay, and joins to Cumberland. This ma- 
ritime county is 68 miles in length from N. to S. and 40 
in breadth from E. to W. It contains 27 market towns, 
60 pariſhes {ſome of which are very large) heſides chapels 


as big as many pariſh churches, and 894 villages. It en- 


joys a ſetener air than any other maritime county, being 
the leaſt ſubiect to fogs; fo that the people are generally 
ſtrong and heaithy, except near the fens and ſea ſhore, 
beſides certain moiſt and unwholeſome ſpots of ground 
called moſſes ; but they yield turf for fuel, and marl for 


_ cultivating the land. The ſoil where plain and level yields 


moſtly ſtore of wheat and barley ; and though the hilly 


rte on the caſt ſide are generally ſtony and barten, yet 


the bottoms of thoſe hills produce excellent oats. The 
paſtures render the cattle. of a larger fize than thoſe of any 
other county, and their horns widet and bigger. Here 


** 
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is plenty of timber, coal and cannel coal, which not 
only makes a much clearer fire than pit coal, but is capable 
of a poliſh like marble, and will not ſoil a handkerchief, 


though as black as jet; with mines of lead, iron and cop- 


per, and quarries of ſione, &c. It ſends two Knights 
for the ſhire to parliament, and two for each of the bo- 
rough of Lancaſter, Preſton, Newton, Wigan, Clithero, 
and Liverpool. | . e 
LANCASTER, che ſhire town, 233 miles from Lond. 
has its name from the river Lone, on the fide of which 
it is ſituated near its mouth, and gives name to the whole 
county; it is the antient Longovicum mentioned in the 
Itinerary. Here are frequently found the coins of Roman 


Emperors, eſpecially where the Benedictine Friars had a 
_ cloyſter, which they ſay was the area of an antient city 


burnt to the ground in 1322 by the Scots. After this con- 


flagration they built nearer the river, by a green gill, upon 


which ſtands a caſtle, and on the top of it a handſome- 
church; at the bottom of it there is a very fine bridge 
over the Lon, and on the ſteepeſt part of it hangs a piece 
of very ancient Roman-wall, now called Wery-wall. In 
digging a cellar ſeveral cups were found that had been 
uſed in ſacrifices. It was formerly more remarkable for 


\ agriculture than commerce; but is much improved in the 


latter, being at preſent a populous, thriving corporation, 
with a tolerable harbour and cuſtom-houſe. The county 


| aflizes are held in the caſt®, which is one of the faireſt 


monuments of antiquity in this kingdom. The ditch 
was made by the Emperor Adrian, anno dom. 124, and 


the garriſon he placed there erected for their better ſecu- 


rity a tower towards the W. anno dom. 305. Conſtan- 
tine Chlorus, father of Conſtantine the Great, bufit an- 
other tower facing the town ; both which are now ſtand- 
ing. The beautiful tower, now called the gatehouſe, 
was erected by John Earl of Morton and Lancaſter, 
PRESTON, 18 miles from Lancaſter, 211 miles from 
Lond. is ſaid to have riſen out of the ruins of Ribble- - 
cheſter. It is a beautiful place, and has a large ſtone 
bridge over the Ribble, which plentifully ſupplies it with 
kih, coal, and other commodities. This place, for its 
| | N ſituation, 


endowed with 2000. by 
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 Gtuation, delightful eminence, handſome ſtreets, and 


variety of company that board here, is reckoned one of 
the prettieſt retirements in Engl. Its Saturday market is 
as conſiderable as any N. of 1 rent, for corn, fiſh, fowl, 
&c. There are traces of a Roman military way over the 


neighbouring common, from Rilcheſter to the mouth of 


the Ribble. | 

' NEWTON, 5 miles from Wigan, 187 from Lond. ſtands 
almoſt in the center betwixt Wigan and Warrington, 
chiefly of note for a W © hp founded in 1707, and 


Winwick, to which Newton is only a chapel, is eſteem- 
ed worth 8ool. per annum. Es 
WIGAN, or WIGIN, 195 miles from Lond. ſtands plea- 
ſantly near the riſe of a rivulet, called Dugleſs, and is a 
- well built town, in tae high poſt road ig 

is famous for the manufacture of coverlets, rugs, blankets, 
and other ſorts of bedding ; and for its pit coal and iron 
work. It has a ftately church, one of the beſt endowed 


in the county, and the rector is always Lord of the Ma- 


nor. 
At ANCLIFF?, about two miles from Wigan, there is 
a curious phenomenon, called the Burning-Well, the 


VWuoater of which is cold, and has no ſmell ; yet fo ſtrong a 
vapour of ſulphur iſſues out of it, that upon applying a 


flame to it, the top of the water is covered with a flame 

like that of burning ſpirits, wich laſts ſeveral hours, and 
emits ſo fierce a heat, that meat may be boiled over it. 

But this water being taken out of the well, will not emit 

vapour in a quantity ſufficient to catch fire. 

'-  LEVERPOOLE, 14 miles from Wigan, 185 from Lond. 

is not a very antient town, but very neat and populous ; 


and the moſt flouriſhing ſea port in theſe parts, nearly 


equal to the city of Briſtol. The cuſtoms are increaſed 
8 or 10 fold within theſe 50 years. The inhabitants are 


very numerous, and a great number of them merchants, - 


who, notwithſtanding their out of the way ſituation, drive 
an incredible trade with great ſucceſs, and very lar 
ſocks to all the northern and ſouthern parts of the world; 
| fo that there is no trade but that of Turkey, 1 
an 
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and the Eaſt-Indies, in which they are not concerned. 


They import almoſt all kinds of foreign goods, have a | 


large inland trade, and ſhare in that to Ireland and Wales, 
with Briſtol. It is alſo the moſt convenient and moſt 


| frequented paſſage to Ireland, ſtanding at the mouth of 


the Merſee river, or Leverpoole-water, as the ſailors call 
it. The harbour is defended on the S. fide by a caſtle, 


and on the W. by a tower, on the Merſee, a ſtately ſtrong 


piece of building, but the town is quite open. It has 
four handſome churches, one of which is but lately built. 


All the new Buildings are very handſome, in large ſpa- 


cious clean ſtreets; the houſes being of brick, and as 


much like thoſe of Lond. as poſſible, only not quite ſo 


high. They have a fine town-houſe ſtanding upon 12 
free ſtone pillars and arches, and under it is their ex- 
change. The wet dock with its iron flood- gates at the 
E. end of the town, is tue only thing of its kind in Bri- 


tain, and is a moſt noble work; for though it has been. 
attended with very great expence, it fully anſwers the 


end, by accomodating the town, in all the eſſential parts 
of the marine buſineſs, whether laying up ſhips, or fit- 
ting them out, it being capable of containing 80 or 100 
ſail, which may lie very quiet here, being ſhettered by 
the town from the W. and N. winds, and by the hills 
from thoſe of the E. The cuſtom-houſe is a commodi- 
ous elegant ſtructure. Ihe rock ſalt is dug out of the 
earth both in this 5 Cheſhire, and ſhipped off 

evonſhire, Briſtol, Lond. and 
other S. parts of Great-Britain, where it is diſſolved in 
ſea water, and boiled into a ſtronger and finer ſea ſalt, of 
which the Dutch make the St. Ube's ſalt, and cure their 
herrings with it. The play-houſe, which is very neat, 
will hold about 80 pounds. A company of London per-- 
formers exhibit here, during the ſummer ſeaſon, and ac- 


quire a great deal of money. The ſcenes are prettily 
painted, the cloaths very rich, and every thing carried on 


with great propriety. They play 3 times a week, 
and behind the boxes there is a table ſpread in the man- 
ner of a coffee houſe with tea, coffee, wines, cakes, 
fruit, punch; where a 1 2 attends to n 
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the company, on very moderate terms, with ſuch refreſh- 
ment as they may prefer.” * „ 

The Merſee abounds with ſalmon, codfiſh, floun- 
ders, turbets, plaiſe and ſmelts, and at full ſea it is more 
than two miles over. There is a ferry here, and when 
people land on this ſide, they are carried through the 
water for a little way on the backs of men, who wade 
knee deep in the mud to take them out of the boats. 

„There are at Liverpoole three good inns. For 


ten- pence a man Cines elegantly at an ordinary, conſiſt- 


ing of ten or a dozen diſhes. Indeed it muſt be ſaid, both 
of Cheſhire anc Lancaſhire, that they have plenty of the 
| beſt and moſt luxurious foods at a very cheap rate; their 
mutton is ſmall, and juicy; their fowl, whether 
wild or tame, brought in foe order to market ; and 
of fiſh they have great variety in the utmoſt perfec- 
tion. 1 | | | 
_ WARRINGTON, 182 miles from Lond, has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the river Merſee, that leads into Cheſhire, 
and is a pretty large, neat, old built, but populous and 
rich town, with a conſiderable market, for linen and 
malt. As it lies on the great road to Carliſle and Scot- 
Jand, it has always been judged a paſs of the utmoſt im- 
portance in a time of war; and therefore the Engliſh 
forces took care to ſecure it during the rebellion in 1745. 
MANCHESTER, 68 miles from York, 181 from Lond. 
ſtands near the conflux of the Irk with the Irwell ; and 
is ſo much improved in this and the laſt century, that 
though it is neither incorporated, nor has the privilege of 
ſending members to parliament, yet, as an inland town, 
it has the beſt trade of any in theſe northern parts, and 
furpaſſesall the towns thereabouts in buildings, and num- 
ber of inhabitants, manufactures, ſpacious market-place 
and college. Thefuſtian manufacture, called Mancheſ- 
ter cottons, for which it has been famous for almoſt 150 
years, has been much improved of late, by ſome inven- 
tions of dying and printing, which, with the greateſt᷑ va- 
' ety of other manufactures, known by the name of Man- 


| | cheſter 
dee Mr, Denick's letters, pullifhed in 1767. + Dentick's letters. 
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cheſter goods, :& ticking, tapes, filloting and linen 
cloth, enrich not only the town, but the whole parith, 
and render the people induſtrious. The collegiate church 


1s very large and beautiful, wich a chair remarkable for 


its curious carved work, and a famous clock that ſhews 


the age of the moon. 


As Hague in Holland is deſervedly called the meſt 
magnificent village in Europe, fo Mancheſter may, with 
equal propriety, be ſaid to be the greateſt village in Engl. 
the higheſt magiſtrate being only a Conſtable or Headbo- 
rough, though it is more populous than York, or many 

people, including thoſe in 
the ſuburbs on the other ſide of the river, are not leſs 
than 50,000. Here is not only a ſpacious market-place, 
but a modern exchange. For the ſpace of about three 
miles above the town it has no leſs than 60 mills. The 
weavers have looms here by which they work 24 laces at 
once; an invention for which they are obliged to the 
Dutch. EEE | : 

ROCAHEDALE, 12 miles from Mancheſter, 193 from 
Lond. is another town of good trade, and ſtands in a val- 
ley on the river Roch, under the hills, called Blackſtone 


Edge; which are ſometimes covered with ſnow in Au- 
guſt. It is of late years much improved in the woollen 
manufacture. | 5% | 


BURY, 9 miles from Mancheſter, is a town alſo of 
good trade, on the Irwell; it is employed in the fuſtian 
manufacture, and drives a conſiderable trade in coarſe 
goods, called half-thicks and kerſies, for which there is 


a great market, though the town lies out of the way, and 


at the foot of the mountains, that otherwiſe it would not be- 
much frequented. | ; 


' BOLTON, 4 miles from Bury, is a ſtaple for fuſtians of 


divers ſorts, eſpecially thoſe called Augſburg and Milan 


fuſtians, which are brought to its markets and fairs from 
all parts of the county: Here are alſo medicinal waters. 
The old Earl of Derby was beheaded here for proclaim- 
ing King Charles the Second. EEE 5 
KIRKHAM, 6 miles from the Iriſh ſea, 10 from Preſ- 
ton, ſtands near the Ribble, and has a free ſchool well 
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endowed with three maſters, by Mr. Colborn, citizen ef 
London. It is ſituate in that part of the county called 
Field-land, between the Ribble and a little river ſome 
miles S, of Lancaſter. In many places on this coaſt the 
Inhabitants gather great quantities of ſand, which havin 
lain ſome time, they put into troughs with holes in them, 
pour water on it, and boil the lees into a white ſalt. 
 ORMSKIRK, 10 miles from Liverpoal, is a handſome 
town with a good inland trade, but is of moſt note for a 
bituminous earth, from which an oil reſembling that of 
amber is extracted, that preſerves raw fleſh, and ſerves 
the country people inſtead of candles; and in the adja- 
cent country there is a mineral ſpring, called Maudlin- 
well, handſomely walled in and covered; the waters of 
which have performed notable cures. It is impregnated 
with ſulphur,” vitriol, oker, and a marine falt, united with 
a bitter purging ſalt. It uſed to throw up marine ſhells 
in great quantities, notwithſtanding it is ſituated far from 
the ſea or any falt rivers, till they found a way to keep 
them down together with the ſand, by laying mill-ſtones 
upon the ſpring. os 

HAWKSHEAD, 30 miles from Lancaſter, 263 from 
Lond. has a good trade in cloth, in that part of the coun- 

which lies towards Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, it 
ſtands on the river Foſs. Between this place and the ri- 
ver Dudden is the promontory, properly called Fourneſs, } 
which has the iſle of Walney lying along by it, and a 
ſmall arm of the fea between. 4 he entrance to it is de- 
fended by a fort called the Pile of Fouldery, ſituated upon 


a rock in the middle of the water. | 


CARTMEL, 248 miles from Lond. lies among the hills 
called Chartmel-Fells, and has a harbour for boats, where 
the river Ken falls into the ocean. Here is an elegant 
church built in the form of a cathedral, once a priory of 
canons regular. | | 
At wWRAYSHOLM tower in this neighbourhood, a me- 
dicinal ſpring was lately diſcovered, which is much fre- 
quented in ſummer for the cure of the ſtone, gout, worms, 
itch, &c. 6 
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POULTEN lies near the river Skippon, and the mouth 


of the river Wire, which advances its trade, and it is 
noted ſor a good pearl fiſhing. i 


The antisnt places of moſt note in this county are, . 

MANCUNIUM, (Mancheſter) which ſeems to have ta- 
ken part of its name from the Roman one; and what is 
now called Knock caſtle, where many antiquities have 
been found, was the ſcite of the Romam-Caſftrum : the 
foundation of the caſtle wall and ditch ſtill remain in Caſ- 
tlefield, as it is called. 

RIBODUNUM, (Ptolemy's Rigvdunum) is no other 
place than Riblecheſter, which produces a variety of Ro- 
man remains; and, as inconſiderable as it is now, gave 


riſe to Preſton. A great many Roman coins have been 


found at Coln and Burnley, both ſmall market towns. 
BREMETONACUM is OVERBURROW, where the Lac 
falls into the Lon; it carries antiquity in the latter part 
of its preſent name, and has the tradition of the inhabi- 
tants on its fide, who tell of a ſpacious city that was there 
formerly, and from the evidence of Roman coins, in- 


ſcriptions, &c. 


' HOLLAND-PRIORY, originally a college for canons 


| ſecular; but in 1319, was converted into a priory of 


BenediQines : it is now a parochial church. 

CLITHERO-CASTLE, built about the year 1178, it 
ftands at the foot of Pendle-hill. Gleaſton- caſtle, erect- 
8 about the year 1340, to prevent the inroads of the 
OCOtsS. 


SEATS, 


The Deke of Hamileon* s, at Aſhton-hall. L 
Ld. Willoughby of Parham's, at Shaw-place and Wor- 


HAIGH, Sir Roger Bradſhaigh's, Bart: 
Lord Viſcount Molineux's, at Croxteth-hall. 
Mr. Cheetham's, at T urton-chapel. 
HULME, the ſeat of the Blands, Lords of the town 


of Mancheſter. 


© KIRKBY-CROSS-HOUSE; the ſeat of the Kirkbys, who: 


have been owners of it ſince the conqueſt. 
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- BIGLAND, the ſeat of John Bigland, Eſq; 
 KNOWESLY, Earl of Derby's, near Leverpoole. 
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18 divided Hom Lancaſhire on the N. by the river Mer- 


ſee, has a corner of Yorkſhire on the N. E. Derby- 
ſhire and Staffordſhire on the E. and S. E Shropſhire and 


part of Flintſhire on the S. and Denbighſhire, the W. 
of Flintſhire, and the Iriſh Sea on the N. W. corner, 
where a Cherſoneſe, 16 miles long and ſeven broad is 


formed by two creeks of it, which receive all the rivers 


of the county. It is 54 miles in length, and 25 where 
_ broadeſt. It contains one city, namely Cheſter, 12 mar- 


ket towns, 610 villages, in which are 86 pariſh churches 


and 38 chapels. The air of this Fanny is more ſerene 


and mild than that of Lancaſhire, and the foil moſtly 
good. The low level ground fo abounds in graſs and 


corn, that K. Edward the firſt ſtiled it the Vale Royal of ; 
England. On the borders of Staffordſhire and Derby- 


ſhire, it is full of ſmall riſings. In this ſhire is a pecu- 


liar fort of ground, called moſſes, a kind of mooriſh, 


boggy earth, very ſtringy and fat, out of which are cut 
turfs in FILE of bricks, and dried in the ſun. In theſe 


moſſes, eſpecially the black ſort, are found fir-trees ſome- 
times 6 feet or more under ground, which ſerve the coun- 


try people for candles, fuel, and for ſmall timber uſes. 
The product of this county is more particularly cheeſe and 
ſalt. Its cheeſe is commended as the beſt in England; 
the Chedder cheeſe of Somerſetſhire oniy excepted. This 
county affords great ſtore of all ſorts of proviſions, corn, 
fleſh, fiſh, and the beſt of ſalmon; and it drives a conſi- 
derable trade, having within itſelf ſalt- pits, mines and 
metals. It was erected into a county palatine by Wil- 


CHESTER, or, as it is commonly called, Weſt Cheſter, 
182 miles from Lond. a large, fine, well built city, full 


— Severn 
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Severn and to Ireland drive a conſiderable trade; fo that 


ſhop-keepers have very good buſineſs, as may be ſeen by 


the great fairs held here every year; to which abundance 
of tradeſmen and merchants come from all parts, but par- 
ticularly from Briſtol and Dublin. That it was eminent 
inthe Roman times is unqueſtionable, from the numerous 
ſpoils of their grandeur found here, as vaults, vaſt foun- 
dations, coins, altars, pavements of chequer work, and 
the like. The houſes are, generally ſpeaking, diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the buildings in Britain; they are for the 


moſt part of timber, very large and ſpacious, but are built 


with galleries, piazzas, or covered walks before them, in 
which the people who walk are ſo hid, that to look up or 
down the ſtrects one ſees no body ſtirring, except with 
horſes, carts, &c. and yet they may be ſaid to be full of 
people. By the ſame means alſo the ſhops are, as it were, 
hid, little or no part of them being to be ſeen, unleſs one 
is under thoſe rows, or juſt oppoſite to a houſe. This was 
formerly reckoned the glory and beauty of Cheſter, but. * 
now its diſgrace and deformity ; for to obtain this conve- 


nience of walking dry from one end of the ſtreet to the 
other when it rains, the houſes are leſſened, whoſe fronts 


would otherwiſe come out into the ſtreets as far as thoſe. 


galleries; alſo the ſhops are dark and cloſe, and many 


ways incommodious ; yet with all this inconveniency and 
diſadvantage it is a very handſoffecity ; and inthoſe ftreets- 
where the rows do not cloud the buildings, there are very 
large and well built houſes. The ftreets are generally 
ſtraight, large, and very broad, and crofling one another 
in right lines, meet in the center. On the S. ſide of the 


town, and on a riſing ground ſurrounded in part by its, 


river, is a very ſtrong and ſtately caſtle, to which the walls 
on that fide join, and from thence it is a moſt agreeable 
walk round the whole city upon the walls, only it is in- 
tercepted by ſome of the towers over the gates. It is kept. 
in good repair, and has always a ſtrong garriſon ; for it is 
of very great importance when any military preparations.» 
are making for Ireland, or any diſturbance raiſed on that. 
ſule the country, it being a good place for magazines. 


The Exchange is a neat 5 jupported by columns 


13 feet. 
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13 feet high, of one ſtone each. From the city walls 
there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and the mountains of 
Wales. Here is a noble bridge with a gate at each end, 
and about a dozen arches over the Dee, which here falls 
into the ſea; it is the largeſt and longeſt river on the W. 
ſide of Britain, between the Severn and Clyde, but a ſtrange 
river both for the force of its current and the quantity of 
its waters in the winter ſeaſon, and upon haſty rains or 
ſnows ; for then the mountains of Wales, from whence + 
they come, pour down ſuch floods, that the height of the 
waters is ſometimes very frightful; and not many years 
ago, ſuch an inundation happened here, as drowned and 
drove away all their new built key, with all the ware- 
houſes newly erected there, and all the goods that were 
jn them, to the incredible loſs of the merchants, &c. Here 
are 11 pariſh churches. - The great church is a ſtately 
venerable pile, and looks as antique as the caſtle. In 
this church they pretend to ſhow the monument of Henry 
IV. Emperor of Germany. Here is a charity ſchool ab- 
ſolutely appropriated to the education of jockies. The 
truth of the matter is this: the charity ſchool, which is with- 
out the north gate, is well endowed, having a large fund, 
intended by the donor, to be laid out in putting the chil- 
dren here educated, at a certain age, to tiades. Some years 
ago it was uſual to bind them out to the tradeſmen and 
artificers of Cheſter; and conſequently when out of their 
times they were admitted freemen, and had a right to vote 
in the election of members to repreſent the town in par- 
liament; but it having often happened that many of them 
were either too honeſt, or too obſtinate, to receive direc- 
tions in that material point, from any ſuperior but their 
own conſciences, the practice of making them ſaucy, re- 
bellious tradeſmen, has been diſcontinued, and they are 
=; out to horſe-hirers and jockies, not free of the city.“ 
he port, which is formed by Hyle Lake and the Point 
of Aire is but in ifferent, the bar often almoſt choaked up, 
and at beſt very difficult, the ſhips being forced to unload 
*their goods at 6 miles diftance, and to ſend them up to 
the city in ſmall veſſels, by reaſon of the ſand bank; 
otherwiſe Cheſter, which is much better ſituate for trade 
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than Liverpoole, muſt have ſurpaſſed it long ago ; but by : | 


the favour of two acts of parliament, the inhabitants have 
in ſome meaſure ſurmounted this difficulty, by having a 
channel cut 10 miles in length, through which large veſ- 
ſels can now come up to the city. The continual reſort 
hither of paſſengers to and from Ireland, adds not a little 
to its trade. | 5 

The adjacent country is the richeſt in paſturage of any. 
on the welt ſide of Britain, as is plain from its produce of 
cheeſe ; of this it is ſaid Lond. takes off 14000 tons a year; 
that the navigation of the Trent and Severn carries off 
8000, and the kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland 4000; 
beſides what goes away by land carriage, and is conſumed: 


in Wales, and in the ſeveral inland counties; fo that the 


whole produce is computed to be at leaſt 30,000 tons. 


The epiſcopal ſee was firſt tranſlated to this city, from 
Litchfield, thence tranflated to Coventry, and from thence 


to the antient ſee again. 


MALPAS, 9.miles from Nantwich,. 157 from Lond. on 
a high hill not far from the river Dee, on the borders of 
Shropſhire, has a church in the moſt eminent part of the: 
town, a grammar ſchool, an hoſpital, and a good market. 
place; and had formerly a caſtle, now in ruins, The 


town conſiſts of 3 ſtreets, now well paved, though it is 
called Mala Platea in Latin, i. e..Ill-ſtreet, and for the: 


fame reaſon was called. by the Normans Mal-Pas.. 
CHOLMONDLEY,. 3,miles from Malpas, ſtands. on the: 
river Weaver, near the place where it receives the Com- 


ber. It appears by deeds in Lord Cholmondley's poſſeſ- 


ſion, this place has been ſpelt 25 different ways. 
TORPORLEY, © miles from Cholmondley, is a. town: 
church, and parſonage,. well known for their ſituation, 
being a great thoroughfare on the Cheſter-road, and the: 
uſual place for keeping the ſheriffs turns, and hundred: 


courts, | 


NANTWICH, 14 miles from Cheſter, 162 from Lond.. 
in the Vale Royal, gives name to the hundred, and is the 
greateſt and beſt built town in the county. The whiteſt: 


| falt is made here, and therefore it is called by the Welch 


Hollath Wen; its Latin name is Vicus Malbancus; be- 
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Ing deſtroyed by fire in 1583, it was raiſedout of its aſhes 
Into much better order and beauty than before, and con- 
tinues ſo to this time. The ſtreets are very regular, and 


adorned with many gentlemens houſes. The church is a 


large beautiful ſtructure, in the form of a croſs like a ca- 
thedral, with the ſteeple in the middle. Here we are 


ſhewn the monument of the founder, Sir Roger de Corra- 


doc, an antient Britiſh Knight, who was ſaid to be imme. 


diately deſcended from the renowned Caractacus. It is 


of white marble, but much defaced by Cromwell's ſoldiers, 
from whoſe violence nothing neat, elegant or venerable, 


was ſacred. They were poſſeſſed of this town for a year 


and upwards, during which time they turned the church 
into a ſtable for their horſes. There is a charge of five 
ſhillings put down in the church book for pitch, to purify 


the place on their departure.” * The inhabitants drive a 


conſiderable trade, and grow rich not only by means of 


Its large weekly market, its Bartholomew Fair, and the . 


advantage of a great road to Ireland, but by means of its 
cheeſe and ſalt, which are made to greater perfection here 
than any where elſe. The foil in and about this town 
yields ſuch ſweet and pleaſant food for cattle, that though 
good cheeſe is made in other parts of this country, yet that 
made here and hereabouts excels all the reſt, it having a 
. taſte peculiarly agreeable, and is very eaſy of digeſtion. 
As to the ſalt works, they have been largely treated of 


by Mr. William Johnſon, who lived here; to which, as 


alſo toRay'sNoithernW orks, and thePhiloſophical Tranſ- 
actions, we refer the curious for a more particular account 
from which the following is taken. 55 
The ſalt ſprings in ſome places are not above three or 
four feet deep, but the pit in this townſhip is full ſeven; 
in two places in Nantwich the ſprings break out ſo in the 
meadows, as to fret away not only the graſs, but part of 


the earth, which has a ſalt liquor oozing as it were out of 
the mud. The ſprings are about 30 miles from the ſea, 
and gencrally lie all along the river Weaver; yet there is 


an appearance-of the ſame vein at Micdlewick, nearer the 
river Dan than the Weaver. The water is ſo very cold 
at the bottom of the pit, that when the briners ſometimes 


* Mr. Destick's Leiters, 
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o about to cleanſe it, they cannot ſtay in it above half an 

555 and in that time they are forced to drink ſtrong wa- 
ters. The ſprings are rich or poor in a double ſenſe; for 

a ſpring may be rich in ſalt, but poor in the quantity of 
brine it affords. The pit yields about one pound of ſalt 

for ſix pounds of brine, but then it is always without any 
ſenſible difference ſo plentiful a ſpring, that whereas they 
ſeldom wall, i. e. make ſalt, in above 6 houſes at a time, 
and there are, or ſhould be, above 50 wich houſes in the 
town, this pit is judged ſufficient to ſupply them all, with- 
out falling much lower than a yard or two at moſt. The 
quick uſe of the pit adds extremely to the ſtrength of the 
brine, for much or frequent drawing makes way for the 
falt ſprings to come quicker, and allows the leſs time for 
the admiſſion of freſh ſprings. It is obſerved by the bri- 
ners, they make more ſalt with the ſame quantity of brine 
in dry than in wet weather. They uſe for their fuel Staf- 

BB  fordſhire pit coal. The pans in which they boil their 
galt are ſet upon iron bars, and cloſed up on all ſides with 
clay and bricks, that neither lame nor ſmoak may get 

BF through. They firſt fill their pans with brine out of the 

pit, from which it comes to them in ſeveral wooden gut- 
ters; then they put into their pans among their brine a 
certain mixture made of about 20 gallons of brine and two 
quarts of calves, cows, or chiefly ſheeps blood, mixed 
into a claret colour; of this mixture they put about two 
quarts into a pan that holds 360 quarts of brine. This 
bloody brine at the firft boiling up of the pan brings up a. 
ſcum, which they are careful to rake off with a wooden. 
handle thruſt through a long ſquare of wainſcot board. 
which they call a zoot. Here they continue the fire as 
quick as they can, till half of the brine be waſted ; and 
this they call boiling up of the freſh; but when it is half 
boiled away, they fill their pans again with new brine out 
of the ſhip (the name they give to a great ciſtern at their 
pan's ſide;) then they put in two quarts of the following 
mixture. They take a quarr of white of eggs, beat them 
thc roughly with as much brine till they are well broken, 
then they mix them with 20 gallons of brine, as before 
done with blood; and thus that which they call the whites 
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is made. As foon as this is in, they boil ſharply till the ſe. 
cond ſcum riſes, then they ſcum it off as before, and boil 


it very gently till it corn; to procure which, when a part 


of the brine is waſted, they put into each part of the con- 


tents aforeſaid, about a quarter of a pint of the beſt and 


ſtrongeſt ale they can get; this makes a momentary ebul- 


lition, which is ſoon over, and then they abate their fires, 
but yet not ſo but that they keep it boiling all over, tho 
gently ; for the workmen ſay, if they boil faſt here, 


which is boiling on the leach, becauſe they uſually at this 
time laid in their leach brine, which is ſuch brine as runs 
from their ſalt before it hardens; if, I ſay, they boil faſt 


it waſtes their ſalt. After all their leach ſalt is in, they 
boil gently till a kind of ſcum comes on it like a thin ice, 
which is the firſt appearance of the ſalt; then that ſinks, 


and the brine every where gathers into corns at the bot- 


tom, which they rake together with their loots. They 
do it gently, for much ſtirring breaks the corn; ſo they 


continue till there is but very little brine left in the pans ; 


then with their loots they take it up, the brine dropping 


from it, and throw it into barrows, which are caſes made 


with flat cleft wickers in the ſhape almoſt of a ſugar loaf, 


with the bottom uppermoſt : when the barrow is full, they 


let it ſtand fo for half an hour in the trough, where itdrains 
out all the leach brine; then they remove it to their hot- 


houſes behind their works, made there by two tunnels under 


their pans carried back for that purpoſe. The leach brine 
that runs from the barrows they put into the next boiling, 


it being ſalt melted, and wanting only to be hardened. This 
work is performed in two hours in the ſmaller pans, which 
are ſhallower, and generally boil their brine more away ; 
wherefore their ſalt will laſt better, though it does not 


„f ſo well; becauſe when the brine is waſted, the 
fire and the ſtirrings break the corns. But this ſalt weighs 
heavier, and melts not ſo ſoon, and therefore is bought 


by them who carry it far. In the greater pans, which are 


uſually deeper, they are about half an hour longer in 
boiling ; but becau'e they take their ſalt out of the brine, 


and only harden it in their hot- houſes, it is apter to melt 


away in a moiſt air; yet of this fort of ſalt the bigger che 
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in is, the better it endures, and generally this 10 hs 
2 granulated and the clearer, though the other be the 


witer. This kind meaſures to a good profit, therefore it 
is much bought by thoſe who buy to ſell again. They 


never cover their pans at all during their whole time of 
boiling; they have their houſes open like barns up to the 
thatch, with a lower hole or two to vent the ſteam of the 
s. There are various conjectures concerning the an- 
tiquity of theſe works; however, the manner of worki 
and managing the ſalt has altered very much within 60 or 
70 years. We have alſo from the aforementioned authors 
an account of their grey ſalt, which is only the ſweepings- 
Cats of ſalt, made of the worſt ſort, and loaves of fine 
white falt for table uſe, which is put into barrows; theſe 


are placed in their hot-houſes, and laſtly the loaves ae 


baked in an oven where houſhold bread has been baked 


and juſt drawn, and this proceſs is repeated till they are 


baked firm. Dr. Brownrig, of Whitehaven, publiſhed in 


1748, a treatiſe on the art of preparing falt. J 


NORTHWICH, 160 miles from Lond. ſtands alſo on the 
Weaver, the name of which in Britiſh is Hellathddu, i. e. 
the Black Salt Pit, where is a deep and plentiful brine pit 
near the brink of the river Dan, with ſtairs about it, by 


which, when they have drawnthe water in leather buckets, 


they aſcend half naked to the troughs and fill them, from 
whence it is conveyed to the wich houſes. The ſalt, agree - 
able to the Welch name, is not ſo white as at the other 
wiches, nor made with ſo much eaſe. This is a very 
handſome town, and lies fo near the middle of the county, 
that it is often appointed for the meeting of the Juſtices 


and other gentlemen on public affairs. On the S. ſide of 


this town, within theſe fifty years, have alſo been diſco-' 
vered a great many mines of rock ſalt, which they con- 
tinue frequently to dig up and fend in great Jumps to the 
ſea ports, where it is diſſolved and made into eating ſalt. 
The falt quarries here, when a perſon is let down by a 
bucket into them to the depth of about 150 feet, afford a 
meſt pleaſant proſpect, looking like a ſubterraneous ca- 
thedral ſupported by rows of pillars, having chryſtal roof, 
all of the ſame rock, tranſparent and glittering from the 

„„ numeroug 
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numerous candles burnt there tolight the workmen, who 
with their ſteel pick axes dig it away. This rock work 


with a fine roof, and ſemicircular choir. 

MiopLEWICEH, 4 miles from Northwich, 156 from 
Lond, ſtands near the union of the Croke and Dan, where 
are two falt fprings, which they call ſheaths, and great 
quantity of ſalt is made here. I he rich brine of the chief 
pit here yields, it is ſaid, one fourth of falt, yet is fo 


thrifty of its brine, that the inhabitants are limited to their 


proportions out of it, and their quantity is ſupplied by pits 
that afford a weaker brine. This is an antient borough, 
and a very large pariſh, extending into many townſhips, 
and has a ſpacious fair church. The town conſiſts of ſe- 
veral ſtreets and lanes, that are well peoples. 
SANDBACH, 5 miles from Congleton, 153 from Lond, 
is delightfully ſituated on the river Wheelock, which comes. 
with three ſtreams from Mowcop-hill ; in the market- 
place are two ſmall ſtone croſſes on ſteps, with certain 
images, and the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion engraved on 
them: The ale here is much admired, and ſaid to be 
equal to that at Derby. | N 
cox LE TON, 7 miles from Macclesfield, 157 from 
Lond. near the borders of Staffordſhire, is an antient but 
handſome town, which in old writings is called a borough; 
it is watered on all ſides 5 the river Dan, the brook 
Howtey, and the Daning Schew ; it is noted for a good 
trade in leather gloves, purſes and points, and has two 
churches. : 9 5 5 
MACCLESFIELD, 8 miles from Knotsford, 151 from 
Lond. gives name to its hundred, and to a ſpacious foreſt 


FE 


on the edge of Derbyſhire, which is watered by the Bol- 


- lin, on which the town ſtands; it is an antient large 
town, and one of the fineſt in this county. The church 


is a handſome edifice, with a high fpire ſteeple, and a 


college adjoining to it, in which was an oratory, where 
are two braſs plates, on one of which there is a promiſe 
of 26,000 years and 26 days pardon, for ſaying five Pa- 
ternoſters and five Ave-marias. The chief manufacture 


ds ſeveral acres. There is a good church wthis town, 


of 


r 
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of this town is buttons, and it has a free ſchool of an 
antient foundation. 

KNOTTESFORD, 8 miles from Stockport, 156 from 
Lond. is a ſort of double town, called Upper and Lower, 
parted only by a rivulet called Bicken, and finely ſituate ; 
there is a market and town-houſe, where the Juſtices of- 
ten keep the ſeſſions; and a church, which is only a 
chapel under Roſtherne. - | i 

ALTRINCHAM, 152 miles from Lond. is a town-of 
note enough to be governed by a mayor, but has nothing 
more remarkable. | 1 

FRODESHAM, 7 milesfrom Cheſter, a good port town, 
conſiſting of one long ſtreet, with a caſtle at the W. end; 
it ſtands upon the river Weaver, over which it has a 
ſtone bridge, and a harbour for ſhips. Here is a noble 
remain of antiquity called Frudſham-caſtle ; but the per- 
ſon who erected it is not known. 9-0 Y #7 HIM 

HALTON, 2 miles from Frodeſham, ſtands on a hill. 
Here was antiently a noble caſtle and ſome other ſtately 
edifices, which time has greatly defaced. The remains 
of the former, which was built by Hugh Lupas, Earl of 
tes ſufficiently ſhews that it was once a grand edi- 

ce. 8 1 

The antiquities in this county are not many, beſides 
Deva, which is agreed on all hands to be the city of Cheſ- 
ter; Bonium ſeems to have ſomething left in its name of 
the antient Banchor, on the river Dee, a monaſtery of 
great note among our anceſtors; and this conjecture is 
confirmed by the diſtances and other circumſtances. The 
Congi, a people of the Britons, were ſettled in theſe 
parts upon the authority of an old inſcription dug up near 
this coaſt, Condatum ſeems to be Congleton from the 
ſound, but from the diſtanices and courſe of the Itinera- 
ry, is rather thought to be Perſbrig in the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, from an inſcription dug up there. 1 

CAMBERMORE-ABBEY, founded in 1134, by Hugh 
Malbane. | 5 

A religious ruin near Cheſter, on the river Marſey. 

NORTON-PRIORY, founded by Runcorn in the year 
133 | 
. BIRK- 
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1 PIRKENHEAD-PRIORY, founded by Hamade de Maf 
Y. 


SEATS. 


The Earl of Cholmondley's, 7 miles from Nantwich. 
DUNHAM-MASSEY, near Altrincham, Lord Dela- 


Earl of aa; ama s, at Rock- Savage, near F rode- 


Earl of Dyſart's at 8 near Nantwich; and 
at Dutton, 13 miles from Cheſter. 

Lord Groſvenor's, at Eaton, near Cheſter. 

Sir Lynch Salo ſbury Cotton's, Bart. at Cumbermere, 


on the borders of Shropſhire. 


Sir Thomas Aſton S, at Afton-hall, in the hundred of 


| Bucklow. 


Sir William Bunbury's, at Staney.- - 

Sir Peter Warburton's, at Arley, in the hundred of 
Bucklow. s 

Mr. Egerton s, at Oulton, near 1 of 8 

Charles Cholmondeley's, Eſq; at Vale-royal. 

John Crew's, Eſq; at Crew-hall, in the hundred of 
Nantwich. 
178 Leigh's, Eſq; at Lime, in the hund red of Maccles- 

* 

Sir Henry Mainwaring s, 8 At Badditey, in the hundred 


of Nantwich, 


Thomas Brereton's, Eſq; at So WY hall, near Cheſter. 
Sir George Warren's, * of fehe Bath, at Pointon- 


hall, near Stockport. 
Sir Roger Moſtyn' 8, Cachriſtleton, in the hundred of 


Proxton. 


Lord Vernon's, at Kinderton-park. 
Mr. Swettenham's, at Swettenham-hall, and the late 


John Lawton's, 5, Eq; at Lawton-hall, in the hundred 
of Northwich. 
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| _ STAFFORDSHIRE 
1s bounded on the E. by Warwickſhire and Derbyſhire 
on the S. by Worceſt. on the W. by Shropfh. and Cheſh. 
which laſt joining to Derbyſh. on the N. where it ends 
in an obtuſe angle, makes the N. border, It is divided 
by the Trent into the N. E. and S. W. parts; the for- 
mer of which is ſubdivided into the Moorlands, which are 


the more northerly mountainous parts, and the Woodland 


which is the more ſoutherly part, of the county. Stafford 
ſhire lies from S. 10 N. almoſt in form of a rhombus, being 


about 47 miles in * and 32 in breadth. It contains 
one city, namely, Li 


itchfield, 18 market towns, 670 
villages, 150 pariſhes. The air is generally good, being 
moſtly hilly. The Moorlands, which are mountainous, 
and therefore reckoned the moſt barren, produce a ſhort 
but ſweet graſs, by which they bring up as fine large cat- 
tle as thoſe of Lancaſhire. Sheep are alſo fed in the nor- 
thern as well as the ſouthern parts in great numbers, 
much of the wool! produced from them is manufactured 
in the cloathing trade, anò felting carried on in the coun- 


try. Even the barren Moor lands, when manured with 


marle and lime, mixed with turf aſhes, produce good 
oats and barley; and as to the ſouthern parts and ſome 
adjacent pariſhes in the N. they produce all kinds of grain. 
In theſe parts they alſo ſow hemp and flax. Both the 
Moorlands and Woodland yield lead, copper, iron, 
marble, alabaſter, mill-ſtones, coal, marles of ſeveral 


forts and colours, other uſeful earths, and likewiſe valua- _ 


ble ſtones and minerals of various forts. It ſends to par- 
liament two Knights of the Shire, two Burgeſſes for Litch- 
_ two for Stafford, and two for Newcaſtle-Under- 
ine. 5 | | 
LITCHFIELD, 119 miles from Lond. is a pretty large 
neat town, which joined with Coventry, is a Biſhop- 
rick ; it ſtands low, near 3 miles from the Trent, and is 
divided into two parts by a little clear rivulet, over which 


are two cauſeways with ſluices. The Biſhop's ſee was 


erected, as tis ſaid, in 606, by Oſwy, King of Nor- 
thumberland. That part of the city which ſtands on the 


8. fide of the rivulet is called the city, and the other the 


cloſe. 


| % 
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| Cloſe. In the ſouth ſide is a goal for felons, a free ſchool, 
and a pretty large well endowed hoſpital for the relief of 
the poor. The cloſe is fo called, becauſe it is incloſed 
with a wall, and a good deep dry trench on all ſides, ex- 
cept towards the city, where it is defended by a preat 
lake or marſh formed by the abovementioned brook. The 
cathedral, which ſtands in this cloſe, was began in 1148 
it ſuffered much in the time of the civil wars, but was 
thoroughly repaired after the reftoration of Charles II. 
that itis now a noble and admirable ſtrufture ; it is wall- 
ed in like a caſtle, but ſtands on ſuch an eminence that 
it is ſeen 10 miles round. The dimenſions of it in the 
inſide are 450 feet in length, of which the choir is 110, 
and the breadth of it in the broadeſt place is 80. Its 
portico or front can ſcarcely be paralleled in Engl. There 
are 26 ſtatues of the Kings of Judah in a row above it, 
as big as the life; and on the top, at each corner of the 
portico, is a ſtately ſpire, beſides a fine high ſteeple on 
the middle of the church. There are ſeveral ſtatues on 
the outſide of it as well as within. The choir, which is 
in great part paved with alabaſter and cannal coal, in imi- 
tation of black and white marble, has a chapel behind it. 
The prebendaries ſtalls are likewiſe of excellent work- 
manſhip. Here are three other churches, of which St. 
Michael's has ſo large a church yard, as to contain fix 
or ſeven acres of ground. It is a long ſtraggling place, 
though it has ſome very handſome houſes in it; and as it 
is 2 thorough-fare to the N. W. counties, has ſeveral 
good inns, The ale is incomparable here, as it is in- 
deed all over the county. Ihe country hereabouts is 
both pleaſant and fruitful. The brook, which has two 
bridges over it runs into the Trent. The ſtreets are 
well paved, and kept very clean. _ | 
STAFFORD, 134 miles from Lond. is the ſhire town 
where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands low on the river 
Sow, over which it has a good bridge. 


Here are two 


handſome churches, a free ſchool, and a ſpacious mar- 

ket-place, in which ſtands the ſhire hall: It is well built 

and paved, and much increaſed of late both my _ 
e 


 cuſtem 


and inbabitants by its manufacture in cloth. 
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cuſtom of Borough Engliſh * is ſtill kept up here. The 
buildings are for the moſt part of ſtone and flate, and 
ſome of them in the modern taſte. Not only the aſſizes, 
but the quarter ſeſſions are kept in this town. | 

' NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE, or LOME, 14 miles from 
Stafford, 149 from Lond. It has three great fairs for all 
ſorts of cattle, and a fourth for wool. The chief manu- 
facture is hats. The ſtreets are broad and well paved, 
but moſt of the buildings low and thatched. The cloath- 

ing trade flouriſhes here, and the town is ſurrounded with 
coal pits. It has only one church. | 
 wooLVERHAMPTON, 117 miles from Lond. it ſtands 
upon a high ground, and is a populous town, well built, 
and the ſtreets well paved, but all the water the town is 
ſupplied with, except what falls from the ſkies, comes 
from four weak ſprings of different qualities, which go 
by the name of Pudding-well, Horſe-well, Waſhing- 
well, and Meal-well, all appropriated to their ſeveral _ 
uſes ; from the laſt they fetch all the water they uſe for 
boiling or brewing in leather budgets laid acroſs a horſe 
with a funnel at the top, by which they fill them; and 
to the other three wells they catry their tripe, horſes and 
linen, To this ſcarcity of water, and the high ſituation 
of the place, is aſcribed its healthy ſtate, notwithſtanding 
the adjacent coal pits ; and it is faid the plague was never 
known there. | | | 

The chief manufactures of this town are lockſmiths, 
who are reckoned the moſt expert of any in England. 
They are ſo curious in this art, that they can contrive a 
lock ſo, that if a ſervant be ſent into the cloſet with the 
maſter-key, or their own, it will ſhew how many times 
that ſervant has gone in at any diſtance of time, and how 


* BoroughEngliſh is a cuſtomary deſcent of lands in ſomeantient boroughs, 
&c, that eſtates ſhall deſcend to the youngeſt ſon ; or if the owner hath no 
ive, to his younge brother. The original of this old cuſtom, it has deen 
ſaid, proceeded from the Lords of certain lands havirg the privilege of tak- 
ing their tenants wives the firſt night after marriage; whereſore, in time, 
the tenants obtained this cutom, on purpoſe that their eldeſt ſons (wbo 

might be the Lords baſtards) ſhould be incapable to inherit their eſtates But 
the reaſon of the cuſtom(Litt!eton ſays,) is, becauſe the youngeſt is preſumed in 


| Lwto be leaſt able to provide for himſelf. 
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286 STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
many times the lock has been ſhot for a whole year, ſome 
of them being made to diſcover 500 or 1000 times, A 
lock with a curious ſet of chimes in it, that fold for 20l. 
was made in this town. Here is a collegiate church, 
which i 5 A to the Dean and Chapter of Windſor. 
WALSAL, 5 miles fromLitchfield, on the top of a hill 
has a good market, and near it ern i iron mines, and 
the inhabitants make ſpurs, bridle bits, buckles, &c. in 
which they carry on a conſiderable trade. Here is dug 


the beſt ſort of iron ore, which the miners call muſh, that 


contains a cold ſharp liquor ſo pleaſant to the taſte, that 
the workmen are fond of it. 


 PENKRIDGE, 4 miles from W elverhamptos, is notes 


for its horſe fair, which is reckoned the greateſt in Engl. 


eſpecially for ſaddle nags, which are brought hither from 


Vorkſhire, and all the horſe- breeding counties. 


' RUGELEY, 7 miles from Litchfield, 126 from Lond. is 
a handſome well built town, ſituate near the river Trent, 


in the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire road from Lond. and on 
one fide of Cankwood-chace. | 


BURTON, 125 miles from Lond. on the N. fide of the 
Trent, is chiefly noted for its fine ale. The bridge is the 
principal ſtructure at preſent (once it had an abbey, a caſ- 
tle, &c.) This bridge ſome think the fineſt piece of work- 
manſhip of any civil public building in Engl. It is all 


of ſquared free ſtone, and above a quarter of a mile in 


length, with 37 arches, through which the river runs, 


= here divides into three channels. The pariſh church 
is adjoining to the decayed abbey. The town conſiſts 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, extending from the abbey to the 


bridge Here is a manufacture of cloth. Barges come 


up hither by the help of art with a full ſtream in a deep 

Betwixt the Trent, Dove, and Blithe, 

near this place, is Needwood, a large foreſt, with many 

parks in it, where the gentry often divert themſelves with 
hunting and horſe races. 

TUTBURY, or STUKESBERY, 120 miles from Lond. 

ſtands near the Dove, a little before it falls into the 


Trent. The caſtle was given by William the Conque- 
tor to Henry Earl de Ferrariis, who built a priory conti- 
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to it, and in which he was buried. It now be- 
. to the Duke of Devonſhire, and is ſtill a good old 


houſe. 1 „ 
BROMLEY-PAGETS, 7 miles from Tutbury, is a pretty 
town, on the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, remarkable for a ſport 
on New Years-day and T welfth-day, called the Hobby- 
horſe-danee, from a perſon who rode upon the image of 
2 horſe with a bow and arrow in his hands, with which 
he made a ſnapping noiſe, and kept time with the mu- 
ſick, while ſix other men danced the hay, and other coun- 
dances, with as many rain-deers heads on their ſhoul- 
derss To this Hobby-horſe belonged a pot which the 
Reeves of the town kept and filled with cakes and ale, to- 
wards which the ſpectators contributed a penny, and with 


the remainder they maintained their poor and repaired the 


church. 
UTOXETER, Or TOCESTER, 7 miles from Tutbury, 


ſtands on a hill of eaſy aſcent near the river Dove, over 


which is a firm ſtone bridge; the town is rather rich b 


means of its fine meadows and cattle, than neat and hand- 


ſome in reſpect of buildings. I he market is reckoned 
one of the greateſt in theſe parts, for cattle, ſheep, but- 
ter, cheeſe, corn, and all proviſions. Some of the Lond. 


cheeſemongers, by factors here, lay out 5ool. a day in 


theſe goods. 
STONE, 5 miles from Stafford, 141 from Lond. is a 
place on the Trent, with commodious inns in the great 
road to Weſtcheſter ; it is fo called from a heap of ſtones 
to preſerve the memory of the murder committed by 
Ulter, King of Mercia, on his two ſons, for embracin 
chriſtianity ; but he afterwards repented and turned che 
tian: This heap of ſtones their mother turned into a tomb, 
and thereupon erected a church. 


ECCLESHAL, near the river Sow, is a pretty town noted 


for pedlars wares. | | 
Among the ANTIQUITIES in this county are ſeveral 
lows, as they call them, near Wigginton, which from 


the pieces of bones, coals and aſhes they contain, ap- 


pear to have been the depoſitaries of the Roman bones 
after they were burnt, | 
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At chiexILEx, fourteen miles from Newcaſtle, are 3 


ſtones with little images cut upon 2 of them, and erect- 
ed ſpirewiſe in the church- yard, which are very remark- 


able; but it is not known when, by whom, or for what 


purpoſe they were ſet up. 


In DUDLEY-CASTLE-HALL, 4 miles from Wolver- 
hampton, is a table of one entire oak plank, 17 yards in 
length, a yard in breadth, and at firſt meaſured 7 yards and 
inches more, which was cut off-to ſuit it to the hall, 
he tree grew in the new park at Dudley, and is ſaid to 
have contained 100 ton of neat timber. The caftle ſtands 


on a high mountain, and is cut out of a rock with a lofty 
tower on it, from whence is a proſpect into five ſhires, 
and part of Wales. It was built by Dudo or Doda, a 


Saxon, about the year 700. : 
APEWOOD-CASTLE, on the edge of Shropſhire, is a 

fortification, ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh,” ſtanding on 
a lofty promontory, with a ſteep ridge for half a mile to- 
gether, having hollows cut in the ground, over which 
it is thought they pitched their tents : and on Aſhwood 
heath is the appearance of a Roman camp. es 2 
 ALVERTON, ELVERTON, or ALTON, is a very antient 
caſtle, built before the Norman conqueſt. ; 

: CROXTON ABBEY, was founded by Bertram de Ver- 
dun, who died ſome years after in the Holy Land. 

" DUDLEY PRIORY, was founded in the reign of Henry 
H. by Gervaiſe de Pagnel, and dedicated to St. James. 


The Duke of Bridgewater's, at Newborough, 5 miles 


from L itchfield. 


The Earl of Berkſhire's at Elford, near Litchfield. 


The late Earl of Stafford's, at Stafford-caſtle. 


Earl of Uxbridge's, at Beaudeſert, four miles from 


Litchfield. 


Earl of Dartmouth's, at Sandwell. — 
Earl of Stamford's, at Envield-hall, 3 miles from Stur- 


bridge. 


* Earl Gower's, at Trentham, near Newcaſtle. 
Lord Leigh's, at Ridware, near Litchficld. = 


.$STAFFORDSHIRE. h 
Lord Vane's, at Careſwell, ꝙ miles from Stafford. 
Baronneſs Dudley's, at Dudle caſtle. „ 195 = 
Lord Aſton's, at. Tixal, near Stafforx e. 
Lord Chetwynd's, at Ingeſtre, 


- * * . 4 


the Fans, 


SHROPSHERE, or the County of 8 A Lo. 
1 BOUNDED on the E. by Staffordſhire; on the N, 
hy by Cheſhire ; on the S. by Worceſterſhire, Hereford- _ 
Is ſhire and Radnorſhire; and on the W. by Montgomery 
and Denbighſhire in Wales. It is divided in two parts 
is by the Severn, which runs through the county from W. 
to S. E. It is of an oval form, almoſt circular, about 
134 miles in compaſs, and contains 40 miles in length, Sh 
and 33 in breadth, It hath 15 market towns, 170 pa- 
riſhes, and 615 villages. The air of this county is very | 
healthy. The ſoil. in the S. and W. parts, which as 
the moſt hilly, is not ſo fruitful as the low grounds, Where 
plenty of grain is produced. Beſides inexhauſtible pits of © 
coal, here alſo are mines of copper, lead, iron-ftone and 
lime-ftone. Over moſt of the coal pits lies a ſtratum of 
a blackiſh, hard, but very porous ſubſtance, containin 
great quantities of bitumen, which being ground 3 5 
boiled in coppers of water, on the ſurface ſwims the bi- 
tuminous matter, which by evaporation is yopught to the 
conſiſtence of pitch, or by the help of an oil diſtilled from 
the ſame ſtone, and mixed with it, may be thinned to a 
ſort of tar, which may ſerve for caulking ſhips. It ſends to 
parliament two Knights for theſhire, and two Burgeſſes for 
| each of the following towns, viz. Shrewſbury, Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow, Wenlock and Biſhop's-caftle. Hereare the ruins 
of an abbey, founded about the year 1083, by R. de Montgo- 
mery, Earl of Shrewſbury; who in his old age quitted a 
military life, was ſhorn a Monk, and ended his days in- 
this abbey, where he was buried, A. D. 1094. _ 
SHREWSBURY, 157 miles from Lond. is delightfully _ 
ſituated on the river Severn, The Saxons termed it 
Scrobbes-berg, becauſe the _ it ſtands upon was cover- 
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el with ſhrubs ; the Normans Scropeſbery, Stoppeſbury, 
and Salop ; the Britons called it Penguerine, i. e. a brow | 


of alders ; it has two fair bridges over the Severn, which 
ſurrounds it, except on the N. fide, in the form of a horſe 
ſhoe, and renders it a Peninſula. It has & free grammar 
ſchool founded and endowed by Ecw. VI. Q. Elizabeth 
built it a-new from the ground, and added a very good 
library, and endowed it more largely with convenient 


houſes and falaries for the maſters, who are called the 


firſt, ſecond and third, beſides uſhers to teach the acci- 


dence and writing: and to this belongs another ſchool. 


houſe at Grinſnill, 5 miles off, to which the maſters and 


ſcholars may repair in caſe of any contagious diſtemper, 


or other cauſe. Here are 5 churches, beſides meeting- 
-houſes. Every Thurſday is the market day for Welſh 


cottons and flannels, of which are commonly fold 1000]. 


a week. They are kept in a large hall over the market 


houſe. Here are no leis than 12 Incorporated companies, 
who repair in their formalities once a year, Monday fort- 


night after Whitſuntide, to a place called Kingſland, on 
the 8. fide of the town, but on the oppoſite fide of the 


Severn, where they have the honour of entertaining the 


mayor and corporation at their ſeveral bowers erected 


for that purpoſe, and diſtinguiſhed by ſome motto or de- 
vice ſuitable to their ſeveral arts and trades. The ſtreets 
are large and the houſes well built. The late Earl of 
Bradford had a handſome houſe with hanging gardens 


down to the river, as have ſeveral other gentlemen. It 


is ſaid that King Charles II. would have erected this town 


into a city, but the townſmen choſe to remain a corpora- 


tion, for which refuſal they were afterwards called the 


proud Salopians. The town has been famed throughout 


England for cakes, and its brawn is reckoned to exceed 


that of Canterbury. There is ſuch plenty of proviſions 


of all ſorts here, but eſpecially ſalmon and other good fiſh 
both from the Severn and the Dee, and the place itſelf is 
ſo pleaſant, that it is full of gentry, who chuſe to live 


within the compaſs of their eſtates, and have balls and 


aſſemblies once a week all the year, it being for mirth 
and gallantry compared to St. Edmund's-bury in My 
ut 
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but is much bigger. Here are many Welch families, and 
on market days the general language is Welch. One 


great ornament in this town is that called the quarry, 


from ſtones having been dug up there formerly, but ſince _ 
converted into one of the fineſt walks in England both 
for beauty and extent. It takes in at leaſt 20 acres of 
ground on the S. and S. W. ſides of the town, betwixt 
its walls and the Severn. It is ſo ſhaded with delightful 
rows of lime trees on each fide, and adorned in the cen- 
ter with ſuch a fine double alcove, and ſeats on both ſides 
of it, one of them facing the town, and the other the 
river, that the place is reckoned not inferior to the Mall 
in St. James's-park. Upon the Welch bridge there is a 
noble gate, over the arch of which is placed the ſtatue of 
the great Llewellin, the idol cf the Welſh and the laſt 
Prince of Wales. The walls and gates of this town are 
yet ſtanding, though there are houſes built on ſome part 
of the walls. The caſtle, of which ſome parts are {till 
remaining, was built about the year 1083, by R. de 
Montgomery, afterwards Earl of Shrewſbury. It ſtands 
on a rock, almoſt encompaſſed by the Severn, The great 
Roman road, called Watling-ſtreet, is viſible at Wrox- 
eter, in the neighbourhood ; and in the bottom of the 
river, when the water is low, are to be ſeen the remains 
of a ſtone bridge. This road is raiſed a good height above 
the ſoil, and fo ſtraight, that it may be ſeen from an 
eminence 10 or 15 miles both ways. Roman coins are 
frequently dug up mo as are the bones of men of a large 
ſize. Teeth 3 inches long, and 3 inches about (accord- 
ing to Camden, ) have been taken out of jaw bones of dead 
men; and the thigh bones of ſome a yard in length. _ 
BRIDGENORTH, 135 miles from Lond. ſo called from 
the building of ſome bridge over the Severn to the 8. of it, 
is a very antient town on the bank of that river, It ſtands 
ſecure upon a rock, through which the way leading to the 
upper part of this town was cut. It is a large place, con- 
liſting of the upper and lower towns, ſeparated by the Se- 
vern, over which it has a fair ſtone bridge of 7 arches, 
which has a gatehouſe on it, beſides ſome houſes for de- 
fence and ornament. Its ſituation is pleaſant as well as 
| WA. commodious 
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commodious for trade; its air healthy, and its proſpect 


delighttul. The hill on which the upper town ſtands riſes 
60 yards from the W. bank of the river: Many of the 
houſes are founded upon a rock, and moſt of their cellars 
are caves hewn out of it. On the roof of the caves are 


gardens, made without much coſt or ari, and pathways 


are made over them, ſo that one may walk over the tops 
of ſeveral houſes without danger or difficulty. The church 
is a large handſome ſtructure. Some part of the demo- 
liſhed caſtle is converted into one of the fineſt bowling 
greens in the kingdom for its proſpect. Upon the brow 
of the caſtle hill there is a walk which was ſo much the 
delight of King Charles the Firſt, who was here three 
times in the civil wars, that he ſaid he thought it the 
pleaſanteſt in his dominions. The town confiſts chiefly 
of three ſtreets well paved, and well built,” one of which 
is calied Mill-ftreet, becauſe it leads to the town mills 
that are parallel to the river on the weſt fide, and is adorned 
— n thr ft: 
This town is a place of great trade both by land and 
water; Its market is well flocked with all neceffaries, and 
its fairs are reſorted to from moſt parts of the kingdom, 
for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, bacon, 
linen cloth, hops, and moſt other goods and merchan- 
dize. The town is well furniſhed with all forts of artifi- 
cers, and is famous for making ſtockings. Here are two 
churches, one called High Church, from its ſituation on 
the higheſt part of the hill, and the other within the caſtle. 
The town. is ſupplied by leaden pipes with very good 
water from a ſpring about half a mile's diſtance, but 2 
ſufficient quantity of the Severn water is thrown up to the 
top of the Caftte Hill by an engine for that purpoſe, the 
conttivance of thoſe who erected the water works at Lon- 
don Bridge. C0 
Tuprlow, 18 miles from Shrewſbury, 136 from Lond. 
ſituated on a hill near the place where the river Theme 
Joins with the Corve. It has a large neat church, which 
ſtands on the higheſt ground in the town. This town 


lying ſo near Wales, receives great advantage by its tho- 


| rough-fare, and the education of the Welſh * - 
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both ſexes. The inhabitants are reckoned more polite 
than their neighbours. . The town is divided into four 


wards, and has ſeven gates in its walls. The ſtreet which 
enters the town is ſpacious, and the caſtle to which it 
leads has a commanding proſpect. This ſtructure ſtands 
on a rock in the N. W. angle of the town, near the river 
Teme ; was built by Roger de Montgomery, and is ſtill 
a noble ſtructure. Within its walls is a palace, where 
the Lords Preſidents under the Princes of Wales uſed to 
lodge ; and alſo a neat chapel. The river Teme, which 


runs on the S. {ide of the town,with a good bridge over it, 


has ſeveral dame or wears a-croſs it, and turns abund- 
ance of mills. In the market-place is a conduit, on the 
top whereof is a long ſtone croſs, bearing a niche, wherein 
is the image of St. | gan The country round it is 
exceeding pleaſant, fruitful and populous, eſpecially that 
part called ts from the river Corve abovemen- 


| tioned. 
. WENLOCK, 10 miles from Shrewſbury, 166 from 
Lond. is an antient corporation. It had in Richard the 
Ild's time a copper mine, but is now only noted for lime- 
Wenlock-Abbey was 


ſtones and tobacco pipe clay. 
founded by Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewſbury, 
A. D. 1081, for the Monks of the Cluniac order; he de- 


dicated the church to St. Milburga. 


BISHOPS-CASTLE, 15 miles from Wenlock, 1 56 from 


Lond. is a ſmall town, but an antient body corporate; its 


market is noted for cattle and all ſorts of commodities. 
The ſituation of this town is upon the river Clun, in a 


kind of promontory between Montgomeryſhire and Rad- 


norſhire. | 

WHITCHURCH, 20 2 from Shrewſbury, 125 from 
Lond. is a pleaſant, large, and populous town, but of 
no great trade, on the borders of Cheſhire. In the church 
are ſome antient monuments, particularly that of the fa- 
mous Sir J. Talbot's, the firſt Earl of Shrewſbury, who 
became ſo renowned in the wars with France, as to be 


called the Engliſh Achilles. This church was rebuilt in 
__ by a brief which amounted to above 5 Sool. 
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oswES TRT, 157 miles from Lond. is a very antient 
town towards Denbighſhire,incloſed with a wall and ditch, 
and fortified with a ſmall caſtle. Here is a great traffic 
on its market day for Welſh flannels and freezes, 
of which it is the ſtaple. St. Ofwald's Church ftands 
without the new gate, but there is not one in the town, 
Beſides a grammar ſchool, in which ſeveral men of note 
have been educated ; here is likewiſe a pretty large cha- 
rity ſchool; where 40 boys are cloathed and taught to read, 
write, and cypher, and the girls to ſpin, knit and ſew. 
WEM, 148 miles from Lond. is a town of good note 
and antiquity ; Sir Thomas Adams, Draper, and Lord 
Mayor of London, gave the houſe in which he was born 
here to be a free ſchool for the children of this town, and 
liberally endowed it. | | 


NEWPORT, 134 miles from Lond. is a town with a 
well furniſhed market on the borders of Staffordſhire by 
the Roman way, called Watling-ftreet, but moſt re- 
markable for a free ſchool founded and endowed by Wil- 


* liam Adams, Eſq; of Lond. Haberdaſher, a native of this 
place, to the amount of 7oool. He alſo gave a library, 
with ſalaries and houſes for the maſter and uſher, and an 
acre of ground to each, and two acres for the boys to play 
in. Beſides, he built an alms houſe, and gave 500l. to- 
wards building the town-houſe. N 
The antiquities and other remarkables in this ſhire. 
CAER-CARADOCK, a large hill at the conflux of the 
Clun and Teme, which was the ſcene of that action be- 
tween Oſtorius the Roman and CaraQacus the Briton, of 
which we have a very diftin& account in Tacitus. The 
tokens of it are ſtill to be ſeen near Lanterden, where are 
two barrows, in which have been found burnt bones and 
an urn. 


On CLFE HILL, 10 miles from Bridgnorth, are the re- 


mains of an antient camp, and it is alſo famous for pro- 
ducing the beſt pit-coal, and has ſome veins of iron. 
PITCHFORD, a ſmall diſtance from Wenlock, has a 
well where a liquid butumen floats, which the inhabitants 
ſkim off, and uſe inſtead of pitch; ſome think it good 
againſt the falling ſickneſs and wounds. 
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* BROSELY, 6 miles from Bridgnorth, is noted for a 
well exhaling a ſulphurous vapour,which when contracted 
to one vent by means of an iron cover with a circular 
hole, and ſet on fire by a candle, burns like the ſpirit of 
wine or brandy, with a heat that will even boil a large 


piece of beef in two hours. It is very remarkable that a 


piece of meat broiled in its flame has not the leaſt ill taſte 
from its ſulphur; and yet more ſtrange that the water of 


itſelf is extremely cold; and as ſoon as ever the fire is put 


out, it feels as cold as 1 none had been there. 
WREKIN-HILL is noted for the higheſt ground in all 


the county, and ſtands between the Severn and the Wat- | 


ling- ſtreet. 


At WẽROX ETER, the antient Urisenie the „ 


of Roman fortifications and buildings are ſtill viſible, which 
in the middle are about 20 feet high and 100 in length. 
It ſtands on the Severn near its junction with the Tern. 
This place was ſurrounded with a wall three yards 
thick, conſiſting chiefly of pebble ſtones, and had a vaſt 
trench round it, which in ſome places is ſtill very deep. 
HOGHAM PRIORY, was founded by William Fitz Allan, 
in 1100, for Canons regular of St. Auguſtine, 
HALESOWEN ABBEY, was founded by Peter de Rupi- 
bus, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of King John. 
LILLESHILL PRIORY, was founded about the year 1140, 
by Canons regular of St. Auguſtine, who came from St. 
Peter s, Dorcheſter. 

BILD EN CAS ABBEY, was founded and endowed in the 
year 1153, by 98 de Clinton, Biſhop of Litchfield 
and Coventry. 

HOPTON CASTLE, in Purſlow hundred, is Hüte on 
an artificial hill, and remarkable for ſeveral gallant actions 
performed here i in the civil wars. 


WHITE LADIES in the pariſh of Tonge; on the E. 


ſide of the county, was noted for — been the ſhelter 
of King Charles II. who fled hither after his defeat ar 


Worecher, and was ſo cloſely purſued by his enemies that 


he was conducted to the neighbouring grove of Boſcobel, 


and there hid himſelf in „ nce he had once 
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the pleaſure of ſeeing the parliament ſoldiers in queſt of 
him. diverted to the other fide of the wood by the chace 


of an owl. The tree is now incloſed with a brick wall, 


travellers having almoſt cut it away. It is ſaid the King, 
coming hither after his reſtoration, gathered ſome of the 
acorns, and planted them in St. James's Park, or gar- 


dens, and uſed to water them himſelf. The fiſhermen 
here have a pretty device for catching fiſh, which is called 
a coracle, wherein one man being — will row him- 


ſelf very ſwiftly with one hand, whilſt with the other he 
manages his fiſhing tackle ; it is of a form almoſt oval, 

made of ſplit fallow twigs interwoven (round at the bot- 
toms) and that part next the water is covered with a horſes 


hide. It is about five feet long, and three broad, and fo 


light that they carry it out and home on their backs. 
Thomas Parr, who lived to the age of 1 50, was a na- 
tive of this county. 


SEATS. 
The Duke of Kingfton' 8, at Tong: caſtle, near - Staf- 


fordſhire. This is a very antient ſtructure, and in the 


Saxon times belonged to the Earls of Northumberland. 
The late Earl of Bradford's, at Arcal and Eyton. 
TheEarl of Shrewſbury's, at Pepper- hill, 16 — from 


Shrewſbury. 


Late Earl of Stafford's, at Shefnal, 12 2 from Shrew- 
ſbury. 
— — S, at rShemton-ball;three miles 
from Drayton. 
Lord . 8, at Stoke, near Wenlock. 
Earl of Powis s, at Ockley- park, near Munſlow. 
Sir Thomas Whitmore's, K nt. of the Bath, at Apley. 
Sir Richard Corbet's, of Leighton, Bart. at Longnor. 
Mr. Kinaſton, at 1 of the eleven towns, eight 
miles from Shrewſb 
Sir Richard Corbet 5, Bart. at t Adderley, near Drayton. 
Sir Hugh Briggs's, Bart. at Houghton, near Shefnal. 
Sir Richard A's, Bart, at RO near wt cf 
north, — 


The 
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The late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn s; Bart. at Lan- 


varda, near Oſweſtry 
Sir Edward Smit * Bait. at Acton Burnel. This 


caſtle is remarkable for the ſtatute of Acton Burnel, made 
here in the reign of Edward i. confirming and explaining | 


2 former act called the Statute Merchant. 
Sir Charlton Leighton's, Bart. at Wattleſborough. _ 
Sir Rowland Hill's, Bart. at Hawkſton, near Hodnet. 


Sir William F owler, Bart. at Harnage Grange, near 
Shrewſbury. ; 


Sir John Aſtley's, Bart. at the FOR Foregate, near 
Shrewſbury. 

Mr. Creſſet's, at Cond,. near Salop . 

The Rev. Robert Eyton' & D. a at Criggon. 

Lady Woolridge s: at Didmarſton. 

Mrs. Pope's, at Wiſtanton, near Ludlow. 

Orlando Bridgeman's, Eſq; at Blodwal. 

Edward Brown's, Eſq; at Cangley. : 

Thomas Beale, Eſq; at the Heath, near Ludlow. 


Trafford Barnſton's, Efq; atCondover, e 1 5 


William Cludd's, Eſq; at Orton. 
Richard Clive's, Eq; at Stic. 

Job Charlton's, Eſq; at Park-hall, near  Ofweftry. 

Sherr ngton Davenport's, of Davenport, Eſq; 

Thomas Eyton's, Eſq; at Wilmores. 

Godolphia Edwards's, is Frodderfley, near Shre w- 
bur y. 
William F a s, Eſq; at Dothill. 

Thomas Gardiner's, Eſq; at Sauſeau. 

Thomas Hunt's, Eſq; at Boreatton. 
| ——— Harnage's, Eſq; at Belſerdine, near Conlon 

Thomas Harwood Hill's, Eſq; at Tearn, near Salop. 
Edward J-rdan's, Eſq; = Priors Leigh | 
Andrew Corbet's, Eſq; at Moreton- —. near ; Salopu 

Edward Kinafton's, Eſq; at Oatley, near Llama. 

Edward Kynaſton s, Eſq; at Hardwick, | 

Henry Powis's, Eſqs, of the Abbey and Underhill. 


Thomas Powis's, Eſq; at Barwiek, near Shrewſbury. 
Edward Powis's,: Eſq; at Weſt-coppice, where he has 


a deer N — * Severn. TR 
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— Powis's, Eſq; at Onſlow, near Shrewſbury, 
Richard Liſter's, 4 ; at Rowton-caſtle. _ 

Thomas Langley 's, Eſq; at Goulding, near Condover. 
Thomas Lloyd's, OY J) CCw 
1— Lutwyc s, Eſq; at Lutwych. 

John Mytton's, Eſq; at Halſton. „ 

Herbert Mackworth's, Eſq; at Buntingſdale, near 
Drayton. . Fr | 5 

Robert More's, ws at Linley, near Wenlock. - 

William Owen's, Eſq; at Porkington, near Oſweſtry, 

Adam Ottley's, Efq; at Pitchford, near Condover. 

Robert Piggot's, Eſq; at Chetwind, near Newport, 

George Weld's, Eſq; at Willy, near Wenlock. 

John Weaver's, Eſq; at Morvil near Wenlock. 

John Walcot's, Eſq; at Walcot. | 

Thomas W ingfield's, Eſq; at Alderton. 

William Yonge's, Efq; at Keynton. 

Thomas Yeates's, Eſq; at Darnford. 

The LEAsoOWEs, the ſeat of the late ingenious Wil- 
liam Shenſtone, Eſq; The great arts of FS and com- 
poſition exerciſed in laying out theſe gardens, are deſer- 
vedly the admiration of all perſons of true taſte and judg- 
ment, | | 


et 


The PRINCITALITY of WALES. 

THIS country was by Roderick, the great King of Wales, 
about the year 870, divided in favour of his three ſons 
into three parts, which they called kingdoms, namely, 
Demetia, or South Wales; Pouiſia, or 3 and 
Venedotia, or North Wales. But this diviſion was at- 
tended with ſuch diſcord, that Powis-land was ſoon ſwal- 
lowed up by the other two. The antient records alſo 
divided it into three parts, namely, North Wales, South 
Wales and Weſt Wales, containing 14 ſhires, in which 
were included Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire ; but 
as they have both ſince been taken from it, and reckoned 
among thoſe of England, where we have already deſcribed 
them, the only diviſions now are North Wales and South 
Wales; the former containing Flint, Caernarvon, Mont- 
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gomery, Merioneth, 'Denbigh and An gleſea; the latter, 


thoſe of Cardigan, Pembroke, Caermarthen, Glamorgan, 
Brecknock and Radnor. { 


Wales was incorporated and united with England by 


ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. by which the Engliſh laws and 


liberties were to take place there; and all Welſh laws, 
cuſtoms and tenures, not agreeable to thoſe of England, 


abrogated. By the ſame ſtatute Wales was divided into 


twelve counties, each of which has the privilege of re- 


turning a Knight, and every ſhire town a Burgeſs to 


Parliament. 


RADNORSHIRE _ _ 
IS bounded on the E. by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire : 


by Brecknockſhire and Cardiganſhire on the S. and W. 


and by Montgomeryſhire in N. Wales on the N. It is 


29 miles in length, and 18 in breadth; containing four 


market towns, 52 pariſhes, 6 hundreds, 5 caſtles and 


foreſts, all in the dioceſes of Hereford and St. David": 4 
The air is ſharp and piercing. The E. and S. parts are 
pretty fruitful in corn; but the N. and W. parts are fo 


rocky and mountainous, asto be only fit for feeding cattle 
and ſheep. The chief commodities are cheeſe and horſes. 


It ſends one member to parliament for the county, and 


one for the chief town, viz. 
NEW RADNOR, 151 miles from Lond. a very antient 
borough ; it is well built for theſe parts, but chiefl 
thatched houſes. It was called Radnor by the Engliſh 
from Rhaiadr Gwy, or the cataract of the river Wye 


near the town of Rhaiadr. It ſtands in a fruitful valley, 


at the bottom o a hill, where abundance of ſheep are fed. 
PRESTIN, 3 miles from Radnor, ſtands ori the river 
Lug, in a rich and pleaſant valley, near its entrance into 


Herefordſhire ; and is the place where the aflizes and 


county goal are kept; on which account it is: pretty po- 


pulous, and well frequented, = It is a fair, large, well- 


built town, and the ſtreets are well paved. Here is a 
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ery good market for grain, eſpecially barley, of which 
2 fore'of m. e e 
KNIGHTON, 4 miles from Preſtein, ſtands in a valle 
on the river Teme, over which it has a bridge. It is well 
built, has a good trade and reſort: Its market is well 
ſerved with cattle, corn, and other commodities. 
The moſt remarkable thing in this ſhire is Offa's Dyke 
or Klawdh Offa, ſo called from its contriver Offa King 
of the Mercians, who had it caſt up, as a boundary be- 
tween the Engliſh Saxons and the antient Britons, who 
had been driven into Wales. It begins at Bleachey, over 
againſt Auſt Paſſage on the Severn, and extends from its 
mouth, to that of the Dee go miles. It is ſaid that Ha- 
rold made a law, that if any Welſhman paſſed this dyke, 
the King's officers ſhould cut off his right hand. 
On the top of a hill called Gwaſtedin, near Rhaiadr 
Gwy, are three large heaps of ſtone, "called Karns, com- 
mon on the mountains of Wales, and likewiſe in the north 
of England, in Scotland and Ireland, and which were 
erally intended as memorials for the dead, men of the 
beſt quality having had ſuch funeral piles before the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity hee. -- 5 


V 
Sir Humphry Howarth's, at Maeſſetwich. 
Thomas Lewis's, Eſq; at Harpton. 
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BRECENOCEKSHIRE 
TS bounded by Radnorſhire on the N. from which it is 
divided by the river Wye; Herefordſhire on the E. Mon- 
mouthſhire on the S. E. Glamorganfſhire on the S. Caer- 
matthenſhire and part of Cardiganſhire on the W. It is 
| 35 miles in length, and 34 in breadth, and divided into 
fix hundreds, which contain 4 market towns. It is very 
mount2inous, except on the N. fide; but intermixed 
with a good number of pleaſant vales, producing plenty 
of corn; and its mountains are well ſtocked with cattle. 
The air is very mild, except on the hills, where 1 is 
: arp 
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ſharp, but wholeſome. This county not only pro- 


duces black cai tle and goats, but ſome veniſon, and ſtore 
of wild fowl. It ſends one member for the county, and 
another for Brecknock. | 


” BRECKNOCK, 160 miles Hon Bat: which is the ca- 
pital, and almoſt the centre of the county, a compact, 
ae town, where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands at 
onfluenee of the rivers Hondhy and Uſk, over which 


it has a good ſtone bridge; it is pretty well inhabited, has 
ſome ſhare in the woollen manufacture, bas ſtill the ruins 


of its caſtle, built by Bernard de Newmarch, in the reign 

of William Rufus; with ſome towers, 3 churches, and 

its markets are well ſupplied with cattle, corn, and other 
proviſions. Brecknock Priory was founded in the reign 


of Henry I. by Bernard de Newmarch. It is now a pa- 
riſh church, and ſtill a moſt magnificent building, ſituated 
on an eminence, and built in the form of a croſs, 200 
feet long, and-60 broad. In the centre of the croſs an 
embattled tower riſes about. go feet high, and lies open 
to the church above the roof. In the priory houſe the 
refectory or dining room is ſtill remaining. Here was a 
houſe of Black-Friars, which H. VIII. converted into a 


college, by the name of the college of Chriſt's church in 
Brecknock. lt is ſtill in being, and conſiſts of the Biſhop 
of St. David's, who preſides as dean, a precentor, a tre- 


ſurer, a chancellor, and nineteen prebendaries. 
BEALT, 10 miles from Brecknock, a pleaſant town, 


in a woody conntry, on the river Wye, over which it has 


+ large wooden bridge lead ing to K adnorſhire. 1 ban town 


-has a conſiderable manufacture of ſtockings. 


- HAY, 135 miles from London, is a good town, on 
on the banks of the Wye, and the borders of Hereford- 
ſhire. It is ſuppoſed to have been well known to the Ro- 
mans, becauſe of their coins often found there, and ſome 


Tuins of walls ſtill remaining. 


The moſt remarkabie antiquity of this county, is that 
noted monument called the Maiden Stone, in Britiſh, 
Mien y Mor'ynnion. * Tis a rude piliar, in the midd 
of the road near Brecknock, which is © feet high, 2 broad, 
and 6 inches thick, On ane fide are the Ggureeaf anni 
and a woman in an antient habit; but whether it be a 


| Britiſh or Roman work is uncertain. : T he 
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The only ſeats of note in this county are cCRIckKHowtr 


and TRETOWRY caſtles near the river Uſk, belonging to 


the Duke of Beaufort. And 
LLANTHEW CASTLE, ſituated on the E. ſide of the 
river Hondhy, belonging to the Biſhops of St. David's, 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


A maritime county, having the Severn Sea or Briſtol 


channel on the S. Monmouthſhire on the E. Caermar- 
thenſhire on the W. and Brecknockſhire on the north. 
Its length is computed at 45 miles, and breadth 21. It is 
divided into ten hundreds, which contain the like number 
of market towns, and 18 pariſhes, in which are 5 caſtles, 
and as many parks. The air on the N. ſide, where it is 


mountainous, is very ſharp ; but on the 8. mild and agree- 


able; conſequently the ſoil on the N. fide is but indif- 
ferent ; whereas to the S. it is not only more level, but 
fitter for cultivation, and bears large crops of corn and 
very ſweet graſs. As to ſheep and other cattle they abound 
every where, inſomuch, that from its very good paſtures 
it is called the garden of Wales. Its other commodities 
are lead, coals, fiſh and butter. It ſends to parliament 
one Knight of the ſhire, and one Burgeſs for 
- CARDIFF, 163 miles from Lond. the capital, where 
the aſſizes are alſo held. It has a bridge over the Taff, 
to which ſmall veſſels may come up, and lade or unlade 


there. This is a pretty large, well-built town, and 


reckoned the moſt beautiful in all S. Wales ; but, though 
two pariſhes, has only one church. It is a well-fre- 
quented town, has a good trade with Briftol, and plenti- 
fat markets and fairs for corn, cattle, ſheep, horſes and 
ſwine. Without the E. gate is a large ſuburb, called 
Crockerton ; without the N. gate ſtands the White 
Friars ; and without the W. gate a ſmall ſuburb adjoining 
to the Black Friars, wherein ſtands the caſtle, a ſtrong, 


ſpacious edifice, built by Robert Fit» Hamon, the Con- 


queror of Glamorganſhire, about the year 1100. 
LLANDAFF, 167 miles from Lond. though an epiſcopal 
ſee,isof no conſideration, unleſs on account of its cathedral, 


j which | 


E TECTED IS oo n 


GLAMORGANSHIRE; 
which is a fine ſuburb ſtructure, and, though built up- 
wards 640 years ago, is ſtill in very good condition, with 


a neat choir. The length of the whole fabrick from E. 
to W. including the walls, is 263 feet and a half; the 


breadth of the body and fide-ailes is 65 feet. This city 


ſtands on the Taff, and was made an epiſcopal ſee by St: 


Dubricius, about the year 490. Biſhop Urban, about the 
year 1120, built the epiſcopal church with two towers at 
the W. end 89 feet high, of which the ſouthern one ſtill 
remains. e 3 3 

At a ſmall diſtance from Cardiff Point are two ſmall 


| iſlands pretty cloſe together; in one of them, called 


Barry, is a narrow chink, to which, ſays Giraldus Cam- 


bes nſis, if the ear be applied, one hears a noiſe like that 


in a ſmith's ſhop ; but the author of the additions to Cam- 
den ſays, this noiſe is heard at Wormſhead Point, farther 


_ weſtward. | 


COWBRIDGE, 8 miles from Llandaff, 175 from Lon- 
don, has a ſtone bridge over the river Ewenny, not far 
from its entrance into the Seyern ſea, It ſtands in a low 


bottom and fruitful ſoil, has a market well frequented for 


cattle, ſheep, corn and other proviſions, with a harbour 
At NEWTON, a village in this neighbourhood, is a well, 


- which is almoſt empty at high- tide, but flows at ebb- tide 


ready to run over. 1 aha | 
NEATH, 6 miles from Swanſey, has a bridge over a 

river of the ſame name, noted for quickſands, to which 

ſmall veſſels come up from Burton Ferry in the Severn to 


load coals. It is an antient and pretty large town, betwixt 


which and Cardiff is a large bay called Cardiff Bay, formed 
by the Naes above Cardiff, and the Wormſhad S. of 


Swanſey. On the weſt {ide of the river is a very antient 


caſtle ; but when or by whom erected is very uncertain: 
it was re-built by Richard de Granville, about the year 
1090; and in 1231 it was burnt by Prince Llewelyn. 
Here are alſo the ruins of an abbey, founded by Richard 
de Granville about the year 11506. # 
' SWANSEY, 202 miles from Lond. is an antient, large, 
clean and well built town. It drives the greateſt trade of 
OE, AUP 
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any town in the county, eſpecially in coals, holds a great 
correſpondence with Briſtol, and has an exceeding good 
harbour, where ſometimes 100 ſhips at a time come in for 
coals and culm. The town ſtands on the river Twye, 
and its markets are well furniſned with all neceſſaries. 
Here are the remains of an antient caſtle, built by Henry 
Beaumont, E. of Warwick, about the year 1113. 
_ © PENRISE, ſtands 9 miles S. W. of Swanſey, nearer 
the ſea, and has a harbour for ſhips near Wormſhead- 
point. Here are ſtill conſiderable remains of a very an- 
tient caſtle. - Not far from hence is another antient ſtruc- 
ture called*Webley-caſtle, ſituated on a bold eminence. 
CAERPHYLI-CASTLE, is the nobleſt ruin of antient 
architecture in the whole iſland, being larger than any 


caſtle in England, except Windſor. It flands in a moor- 


iſh bottom, not far from the Rhymny ; and though per- 
haps the building was originally a work of the-Romans, 
yet the ruins plainly ſhew it has been rebuilt ſince their 
time. A room is ſtill left70 feet in length, 34 in breadth, 
and 17 in height; beſides ſeveral other monuments of an- 
tient grandeur. Among the many ſtupendous pieces that 
compoſe this vaſt pile of ruins, is a large tower towards 
the eaſt end between ſeventy and eighty feet high; it has a 
vaſt fiſſure from the top almoſt to the middle, by which 
the tower is divided into two ſeparate leaning parts, fo 
that each fide hangs over its baſe in ſuch a manner, that 


it is difficult to ſay which is moſt likely to fall firſt, Its 


lineal proportion at top is no leſs than ten feet and an 
half; and what renders it ſtill the more remarkable is, 
that it has continued to recline from the perpendicular in 
this manner for many ages paſt ; nor does it appear from 


hiſtory or tradition how or when this rent firſt happened. 
On a mountain, called Kevn-bryn, in Gowerland, is 


à monument of a vaſt unwrought ſtone upwards of 20 


ton, ſupported by fix or ſeven others not more than four 


feet high, ſet round in a circle to bear up the great one, 
being all of the mill- ſtone kind. The carriage and fixing 
of this ſtone here is plainly the effect of human induſtry. 
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SE ATS. 


The Duke of Beaufort 8, at Swanſe can. „ 


The Earl of Pembroke's, at Cardiff- caſſ le. 


Tybe late Earl of Leiceſter's, at Cothey-caltle, 5 miles 


from Lantrifſein. 

Lord Manſel's, at Cynfig-caſtle, 4 miles from Abe- 
ravon, and at Margam, in'that neighbourhood. 
Tae late Hon. Buſſy Manſel's, at St. Donat N 
13 miles from Cardiff. 
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CARMARTHENSHIRE 


IS bounded on the E. with the ſhires of Brecknock and 
Glamorgan ;. the Severn ſea or St. George's channel on 
the S. Pembrokeſhire on the W. and Cardiganſhire on 


the N. from which it is ſeparated by the river Teivy. It 


is 40 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, It contains 
87 pariſhes, and is divided into fix hundreds, in which 
are 8 market towns. The air is milder and wholeſomer 
than in moſt of the neighbouring counties ; and the ſoil 
being not ſo rocky and mountainous, is more fruitful, eſ- 
pecially in corn and graſs, coals and lime. It ſends to 


. parliament one knight of the ſhire, and one burgeſs for 


the ſhire and aſſize town. 
CAERMARTHEN, 228 miles from Lond. and 70 balk 
the ſea, the Maridunum of Ptolomy and Muridunum of 


Antoninus. It is ſituate on the river Towy, over which 


it has a large, fair ſtone bridge, and is a place venerable 
for its antiquity. It is a very polite, induſtrious, thriv- 
ing and populous town, of great reſort, and drives a very 


conſiderable trade. The river it ſtands on is naviga- 


ble for veſſels of 100 tons, quite up to the town, where 


it has a commodious key. This place was antiently rec- 


koned the capital of Wales; the Britons made it the ſeat 


of their parliaments, or aſſemblies of wiſe men; and 


when Wales was erected into a principality for the Kings 
eldeſt ſon, the courts of Chancery and Exchequer were 
fixed here, and continued till the juriſdiction of the court 


8 of Wales was taken away. The town is 
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3 CARMARTHENSHIRE. | 
not only ſupplied with fiſh from its river, but with great 


plenty of fiſh, fowl, &c. from the adjacent country. The 


neighbouring gentry have their winter houſes here, and 
enerally a company of players at that ſeaſon, beſides 


frequent aſſemblies and other gay entertainments, fo that 


ſome call it the London of Wales. In the year 48c here 
flouriſhed the famous Britiſh Merlin, reckoned a pro- 


phet. About a mile from the town, almoſt oppoſite 


to the Biſhop of St. David's palace, is a hill covered with 
wood called Merlin's grove, to which he often retired, 
the better to purſue his ſtudies. He is ſaid to have been 


a perſon of extraordinary learning, for the age in which 


he lived; and it is thought that he obtained the reputa- 
tion of a conjurer by his knowledge in the mathematics. 
The caſtle is a noble piece of antiquity. About 10 
miles E. of this town are the remains of Denefawr- 
caſtle, once the royal ſeat of the Princes of South 
W ales. | | . 
KIDWELY, 222 miles from Lond. is a town in a vaſt 
bay, called Tenby. It formerly had a good ſhare in the 
cloathing trade, but is now moſtly frequented by fiſher- 


men. Here are the remains of a famous caſtle ſaid to 


have been built by William de LonJres, before the Nor- 
man conqueſt. | | | 


LANINDOVERY, 182 miles from Lond. ſtands near 


the river Towy, which Ptolomy calls Tobius, a pretty 


fair bailiwick. St. Mary's, its pariſh church, ſtands at 
a little diftance upon a hill; not far from which Roman 


| bricks and other antiquities have been dug; and a very 


remarkable Roman way runs between the church and 
Lhan Bran, the ſeat of the Gwyns. 
LLANDILOVAWR, 172 miles from Lond. is a pretty 
good town, on an aſcent, with the river Towy at the 
ttom, over which it has a fair ſtone bridge. Its pariſh 
is 13 miles long, and 7 or 8 broad. Its markets are for 


corn, cattle and other proviſions. About 4 miles E. of 


this town are the remains of Caerkenin-caſtle, ſituated 

ona rock. | dt 
LAUGHARN or TALCHARN, 194 miles from Lond. 

ſtands on the Towy, near its influx into the ſea, a pretty 


good. 
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good town, with ſome ſmall veſſels belonging to it, 
and an indifferent trade by ſea. 5 


LLANELTAHY, 214 miles from Lond. ſtands on a creek 


not far W. from the Og, which ſeparates this county 


from Glamorganſhire. It is a pretty good town, much 


traded to for ſea- coal. 


The antient places of chief note in this county are, 
LHAN-NEWYDH, or new church near Carmarthen, 


remarkable for a ſtone pillar near the 1 , inſcribed 


with theſe words, Sepulchrum Severini Filii Severi; and 
for being the reſidence of a great anceſtor of Oliver 


Cromwell the Protector. 


At BRONYSCAWEN, in the pariſh of Lhan Brody, 
not far from the former, two hundred Roman coins, all 


of ſilver, were diſcovered in 1692 at the entrance of a 


ſpacious camp, buried in two very rude leaden boxes near 
the ſurface. Theſe were ſome of the moſt antient Ro- 


man coins we find in Britain; the lateſt were of Domi- 


tian, 

 CASTEL-KARREG ruins in Cautrewbychan, on the E. 
ſide of the aforeſaid camp, on a ſteep and inacceffible 
rock, under which are ſeveral vaults and ſpactous caverns, 


and a fountain, whoſe waters ebb and flow with the 
' tides. | | 


Below TALCHARN, on the bank of the Tay, ſtood 
the white houſe, ſo called becauſe built of white hazle 
rods for a ſummer houſe, where Howel Dha, or the good 


Prince of Wales, in an aſſembly of 140 eccleſiaſtics, be- 
ſides laymen, gave a body of laws to his people. | 


At KIL MAEN LHWYD, not far off, an earthen veſſel 
was diſcovered in 1607, which contained a conſiderable 
quantity of Roman coins of embaſed filver, from the 
time of Commodus to the tribuneſhip of Gordian Ill, 
Near this place is a circle of prodigious great ſtones, 


Ars. 
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The Duke of Bolton's, at Emlyn - caſtle, on the oe 


W. edge of the county. 


 GOLDEN-GROVE, 10 miles from Caermarthen, Mr. 


 Vaughan's. | 
I be Biſhop of St. David's, at Aberguilly, near Caer- 


Sir Nicholas William's Bart. Edingsford. 
Sir John Powell Pryſe's, Bart. at Newton. 
Sir John Rudd's, Bart. at Aberglaſne ß. 
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,” PEMBROKESHIRE = 
IS encompaſſed all round with the Iriſhſeaor St. George's 


channel, except on the E. where it joins to Caermar- 


thenſhire; and on the N. E. to Cardiganſhire. It is the 


S. W. extremity of Wales, and lies the neareſt to Ire- 
land of any ot its counties. It is 33 miles in length, and 
28 in breadth ; containing 145 pariſhes, 7 hundreds, one 


city, 9 market towns, 16. caſtles and 2 block-houſes, 2 


foreſts and 3 parks. The ſoil is fruitful; its few moun- 
tains, chiefly in the N. E. part, have indifferent good 
paſture ; but the parts near the ſea abound with rich mea- 
dos and good corn. Its other commodities are goats, 
fiſh, fowl; particularly faulcons called peregrins, marle, 
pit-coal and culm, which is the duſt of the coal, and 
when mixed with a third of mud made up into balls, makes 
a ſweet. and durable fire. This county ſends one knight 
of the ſhire to parliament, one member for Haverford- 
welt, and one for the town of Pembroke. 

 HAVERFORD-WEST, 7 miles from Pembroke, 254 
from Lond. ſtands on the fide of a hill, but is a very neat, 
well built, ſtrong, populous and trading town, having a 


fine fone bridge over the river Dougledde, leading to 


Prendergaſt, with plentiful markets, a commodious quay 


_ for ſhips of burthen, and a cuſtom-houſe. There are 3 
pariſh churches in the town, beſides one in the out parts, 
called Prengeſt. St. Mary's is a very neat building, _ 


. 
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PEMBROKESHIRE 
a high ſpice curiouſly leaded. This town and nei 
hood abounds with'gentry : and here the affizes and county 
gear a kept. The priory, of which there are ſtill con- 
1d 


erable remains, was founded by Robert de Haverford, 
about the year 1141. The caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Gilbert Earl of Clare. The country from hence 
to St. David's begins to look dry, barren, and moun- 


tainous. | 
PEMBROKE, 254 miles from Lond. the county town, 
ſtands at the innermoſt and eaſtern creek of Milford Ha- 
ven. It has two handſome bridges over the 2 points of 
it. Here are the remains of an antient caſtle on a rock, 


in which Hen. VII. was born, and under it is a vault 


noted for a ſtrange echo, called the Wogan, and ſu 


to have been originally a ſtore room for the garriſon. It 
was built by Arnulph de Montgomery in the reign of 


Hen. I. It has two pariſhes, is well frequented not only 


by gentlemen but likewiſe tradeſmeny has a cuſtom-houſe, 
and ſeveral merchants, whoſe houſes are well built. | 


the favour of its ſituation they carry on ſuch an extenſive 
commerce, that they employ near 200 fhips and veſſels; 


and, next to Caermarthen, it is the largeſt” and richeſt 


town in all South- Wales. £1 
St. DAvID's is a city, and ſtands on the moſt weft 


promontory of Wales, which extends into the Iriſh Sea, 

called by Ptolomy Octopitarum, commonly St. David's- 
head. It is 268 miles diſtant from Lond. The Welſh 
call it Tydewi, from the Archbiſhop Dewi or David, 

who tranſlated the archiepiſcopal ſee hither from Caerleon 


in King Arthur's days ; and having won a great victory 


over the Saxons, ordered every one of his ſoldiers to place 


a leek in his cap for the ſake of diſtinction; in memory 
whereof the Welch to this day wear the leek on the fi 


of March. It appears to have been once of good account, 
and to have had a caſtle and walls, which though both - 
long ſince deftroyed and the place reduced, yet it ſtill 


continues the fee of a Biſhop. It has little worthy of no- 


tice befides its cathedral, built in the zeign of King John, PE 
and dedicated to St. Andrew and St. David, whick is 4 


venerable old building, the W. end of which is in good 


repair 
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repair, but the E. end has ſuffered much from time and || He 
Neglect. Its whole length from E. to W. including the W 
walls, is 300 feet; the breadth of the body with the ſide || 
ailes is 72 feet, and of the W. front 76 feet; and the | 
length of the great croſs aile from N. to S. is 130. Here || ®* 
is no Dean belonging to this cathedral, but a precentor, 


who has the place and power of a Dean. The epiſcopal its 
palace and cathedral are encompaſſed with a ſtone wall bu 


IIoo yards in circumference, and is a large and magnifi- 
cent ruin. There was in it one hall 88 feet long and 30 
broad; and another 58 feet long and 23 broad: The 7 
other apartments were grand and noble in proportion. 
This town ſtands but a mile from the ſea ; and Ireland, 
which is 40 miles off, may be ſeen from St. David's-head || *** 
at a clear day. © 3 5 
On this coaſt, near Stackpool Boſher, is Boſharſton- 


meer, ſo deep, that it could never be ſounded. It bub- > 
dles, foams, and makes a great noiſe before a ſtorm, 1 


Though Holy-head in N. Wales is now, yet this was Si 
. once the great ferry to Ireland, being an eaſy paſſage to 5 
that country, and though not ſhorter is reckoned ſafer - 
MILFORD-HAVEN has 16 creeks, 5 bays, and 13 roads, 
in which 1000 fail of ſhips may ride ſecurely.” It is the | 
beſt-barbour in the three kingdoms, there being no man- W 
ner of danger in ſailing in or out of it with the tide, and |} 


almoſt any wind, by night as well as by day : and a ſhip ns 
in diſtreſs may run aſhore on ſoft Ooze, and there lie 
ſafe. The ſpring tide riſes in the harbour 36 feet, and 0 
the neap about 26. But that which makes this the moſt |” 
excellent and uſeful harbour in this part of the world, is, _ 
that in an hour's time a ſhip is out of the harbour into the 8 
ſea, and in the fair way between the Lands- end and Ire- as 
land: as it lies in the mouth of the Severn, a ſhip in eight 2 
or ten hours may be over on the of Ireland. 8 n 
ENR, 6 miles from Pembroke, a neat town, its mar- 1 
kets are well ſtored with corn, fiſh, and other proviſions; 8 
the road for ſhipping is very good. It has a great herring 2 
fiſhery, a large export of coals, and drives a conſidera- 5 


ble trade to Ireland; fo that it is reckoned the moſt agreea- r 
ble on all the ſea coaſt of ſouth Wales, except Pembroke. 
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Jreſt, upon which the ſea broke in. 
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Here are the ruins of an antient caſtle built by the Nor- 


mans, and taken by Rhys ap Gruffydth Prince of South 


Wales, A. D. 1152. 


' WHISTON, 3 miles from Haverford-Weft, though 2 5 


mean place, is governed by a mayor and bailiffs. 
 FISHGARD, 16 miles from St. David's, ſo called from 


its fiſhery, has a good harbour and trade in herrings, which 


are caught at the foot of the cliff on which this town is 
belt Lo | | 


NEWPORT, 4 miles from F iſhgard, on the river Ne- 


vern, has a good harbour and trade with Ireland,. chiefly 


in paſſengers to and from that kingdom. Though it is 
a large town, and governed by a portreeve and bailiff, 


and has a fair church, it is a poor place and meanly inhabited. 


On a ſea cliff, half a mile from St. David's, is a remaik- 
able large ſtone, called in Welſh, y Maen Sigl, implying 


a rocking ſtone, from its having been mounted up three 
feet high upon other ſtones, in ſuch an equilibrium, that 
a ſlight touch would rock it from one fide to the other ; 


but the parliament ſoldiers, in the civil wars under Charles . 
I. regarding this ſtone as the object of a ſuperſtitious tra- 


dition, deſtroyed its equipoiſe, ſo that it is at preſent im- 
moveable. ; i * 

In sr. DAvip's cathedral, St. David the Patron of 
Wales is ſaid to be interred, to have lived to be 146 


years old, and to have died in 642. He is ſuppoſed to have 


been King Arthur's uncle. | 

St. David, ſoon after the year 519, built a monaſtery 
for Monks, at a place antiently called .Vallies Rofina, 
and required them to ſupport themſelves with the labour 


of their hands, and yet to ſpend a conſiderable part of | 


every day in prayer and meditation. 42 
In the reigns of K. Henry II. and Queen Elizabeth, the 


ſand on the coaſt of South Wales being waſhed away, 


and the earth laid bare by continual ſtorms, the inhabi- 


tants diſcovered very large trees, which appeared by the 
I mark of the axe to have been felled, and were through 
time become as black and hard as ebony. It ſhould ſeem 


agticntly a fo- 


therefore.that great part of the coaſt was 


* 
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Tue rocks off St. David's-head, called the Biſhop and 
his clerks, are once or twice a year the reſort of great 


flights of "feveral ſorts of birds, which viſit theſe rocks 


commonly about Chriſtmas, and ſtay a week or more; 
and they return again in April, about the time of incu- 
| bation, and leave the rocks before Auguſt. It is remark- 

able that theſe birds ' conſtantly come to theſe rocks and 
leave them in the night; for in the evening, when they 
are about to depart, the rocks ſhall be covered with them, 
and in the morning not a bird to be ſeen: on the other 
hand, at the ſeaſon when they return, not a bird ſhall 
in the evening, and the next morning the rocks 


| on the bare rocks, without any neſt ; and ſome hatch 
them in holes like rabbet holes. 

At KILLGARRING, which is diftant Gow Lond. 189 
miles, is a harbour for boats, a falmon fiſhery, and 

2 ſteep cataract of the river Teivy, called the Salmon- 

leap, from the admirable dexterity of that fiſh in leap- 

ing over the cataract. When a ſalmon, in its way up 

the river from the ſea, arrives at this cataract, it forms 


itſelf into a curve by bending its tail to its mouth, and 


ſometimes, in order to 3 with the greater velocity, 
by holding its tail between its teeth, then diſengaging it- 
ſelf ſuddenly, like an elaſtic ſpiral py reflec it 


| ſprings over _- a 18 hes 40 
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* Jokn Philip's, Bart. at W Bis + near if Flaver- 
ford-weſt. 
Sir William Owen” s, at Orleton. 

: you Campbell's, Eſq; at Stackpool-court. | 
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IS bounded by Merioneth and Montgomeryſhire on the 
N. by Pembroke and Caermarthenſhire on the S. by Rad- 


nor and Brecknockſhires on the E. and is waſhed on the 
W. by the Iriſh- ſea. It is about 40 miles in length, 18 


in breadth, and go in circumference; containing five 


hundreds, 3 rivers, 5 market towns, and 64 pariſhes. 
The ſoil is in general very fruitful, except the N. and E. 
parts, which conſiſt of a continued ridge of mountains; 
but every where there 1s paſture ſufficient to maintain 


numerous flocks of ſheep, and large herds of cattle. Coal 


and other fuel are ſcarce, but there are ſeveral rich-lead 


mines, and ſome. which produce ſilver. 


CARDIGAN, 246 miles from Lond. is pleaſantly ſitua- 


ted at the mouth of the Teivi, over which it has a good 
ſtone bridge leading into Pembrokeſhire. | It is a large, 
antient, and populous borough, and carries on a conſide- 


rable trade, eſpecially to Ireland, the tide lowing up to 


the town. The church is a large and handſome ſtruc- 

ture, and the caſtle is {till in hong but in a ruinous condi- 

tion. It was built by Gilbert de C 

-  ABERISTWYTH, 229 miles from Lond. is ſituated on 
tne river Rydal, not at the mouth of the river Iſtwyth, 

as its name imports. It is a pretty large, populous, and 


lare, about the year 1160. 


rich town, but dark and ſmoaky, and has an increaſin 
trade both in lead and fiſh, but has no pariſh church. 


was formerly fortified with a caſtle and wall, but nas 
both are in a ruinous condition. It was built by Gilbert 
Strongbow, ſon to Richard de Clare, in the reign of 


Hay 1. „ i 
LLANBADARN-VAWR, 227 miles from Lond. has 2 
large church, formerly a cathedral and the ſee of a Biſhop, 


is a well built town, and has a good market, but a bad 


harbour. 85 8 
LAN BED ER, sr. PETER, or PONT STEFFAN, 195 
miles from Lond. is a ſmall town on the river Leivi, over 


which it has a bridge leading to Caermarthenſhire. The 
town ſtands on a plain, but the church on a hill. 


 TREGARON, 7 miles from Lambedor, has a fine church, 
which is the only thing * the place. 
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2:1 The moſt remarkable remain of anti uity in this county 


is Straflour-abbey, built originally by Hore Reſus, Prin e 
of South Wales, in the year 1164 ; but being burnt in 
the Welſh wars, K. Henry I. rebuilt it about the year 
1238. Many of the Welſh Princes were buried here; it 
being in their time a venerable ſtructure, and where their 
acts and ſucceſſions were recorded and kept from 1 156 to 
1270. FV 
= SEATS. ES 
Mr. Lloyd's, at Peterwell, near Landovery. 
Mr. Powel's, at Nanteous. EE 
Mr. Price's, at Gogerdham, near Cardigan. 
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| - MONTGCOMERYSHIRE. —| 
IS bounded by Shropſhire on the E. by the ſhires of Car- 
digan and Radnor on the S. by Merionethſhire on the 
W. and by the counties of Denbigh, Merioneth, and 
Salop on the N. It is about 30 miles in length, 25 in 
breadth, and 94 in circumference ; containing ſeven hun- 
dreds, 47 pariſhes, 6 market towns, 25 rivers, 3caſtles, 
and one chace. The ſoil in general on the N. and W. 
ſides is ſtony, but not unfruitful, eſpecially in the vallies 
between the mountains; but the S. E. and N. E. parts 
are exceedingly fruitful, eſpecially thoſe which lie on the 
banks of the Severn, and are ſometimes overflowed by it. 
Its chief commodities are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh and 
fowl. The breed of black cattle and horſes here is re- 
markably . than that in the neighbouring Welch 
counties; and the horſes of Montgomeryſhire are much 
valued all over England. The air on the mountains is 

ſharp and cold, but healthy and pleaſant in the vallies. 
© MONTGOMERY, 158 miles from Lond. is ſituated in a 
very healthy air, on the eaſy aſcent of a rocky hill, hav- 


ing beneath it a pleaſant valley, through which the Se- 
vern winds his courſe. It is called Trevalwyn, or Bald- 
_. win's town, from its founder Baldwin, lieutenant of the 


marches of Wales, in the time of William the Conque- 
ror; and 1 from Roger Montgomery, E. of 
abrewſbury, who built its caſtle, which was * 
4 I 2 
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the civil wars. It is a large town, but the buildings very 


indifferent, except a few belonging to ſome conſiderable 


families. | | | 
LLAxIDLos, 8 miles from Newton, ſtands near the 
ſource of the Severn; its pariſh is noted for mines of lead 
and copper. „„ J 2 5 _ 
 MACHYNLETH, 183 miles from Lond. is an antient 
town on the river Davy, over which it has a good ſtone 
bridge. ” 2 
 LLANVILLING, 156 miles from Lond. is a town of 
conſiderable note, and well built. It ſtands in a dirt 
plain, but has a good market for cattle, corn, and wool. 
WELCH-POOL, 6 miles from Montgomery, is a large, 
well built corporate town, ſituated on a lake in a fruit- 
ful valley, where there is a good manufacture of flannel. 
On the S. fide is a red caſtle, belonging to the Earl of 


6 a» 

The Earl of Powis's, at Powis-Caſtle near Welch-pool; 
BULLINGTON-HALL; LHYMORE LODGE,andatLyffin. 
Sir Charles Lloyd's, Bart. at Garth. | N 
Sir John-Powel Price's, Bart. at Newton. 

Lord Viſc. Hereford's, at Vaynor. : 

Mr. Wynne's, at Llodyerd. 


. MERIONETHSHIRE ., ü 
IS bounded by the county of Cardigan on the S. by the 
counties of Montgomery and Denbigh on the E. by thoſe. 
of Carnarvon and Denbigh on the N. and by the Iriſh 
ſea on the W. It is about 35 miles in length, 25 in 


breadth, and 108 miles in circumference ; containing fix 


hundreds, 3 towns, 37 pariſhes, 6 rivers, and 3 caſtles. 
The country is very mountainous, the foil rocky and 


rough, and bears but thin crops of corn; but the vallies 


afford pretty good paſture for black cattle and ſheep, 
which are the chief ſupport of the inhabitants. The air 
is cold and bleak, and reckoned unhealthy, being mixed 
with the vapours that riſe from the Iriſh ſea, which might 
{till be more noxious if the ſharp winds, which almoſt 
| | „ c0ontinualiy 


Lond. is ſitua 
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continually blow here, did not prevent them from ſtag- 


nating. he inhabitants though they live chiefly on pre- 


parations of milk, are ſtout and handſome, but reckon- 


ed idle and incontinent. The number of ſheep that feed 


upon the mountains is incredible: it is ſaid that Merio- 


nethſhire feeds more ſheep than all the reſt of Wales. 


The only manufacture is Welch cotton. | 

HARLECK, 210 miles from Lond. ſituated on a ſteep 
rock near the ſea, where there is a harbour for ſhips. The 
Houſes are mean, and the inhabitants few ; but it has a 
garriſon for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and an old decayed 


and uſeleſs caſtle, originally a ſtrong fort of the antient 


Britons. In the year 1694 the country about Harleck was 
annoyed above eight months with a fiery exhalationofacurd 
colour, which aroſe from the ſea, and was ſeen only in the 
night. It ſet fire to barns, ſtacks of hay and corn in its way; 


infected the air, and blaſted the graſs and herbage, ſo that 


a great mortality among the ſheep, horſes and cattle en- 
ſued. The flames were weak, and did no harm to the 

Inhabitants, who frequently ruſhed into the midſt of them 
to fave their hay and corn. It was at length extinguiſhed 


by blowing horns, ringing bells, firing guns, and putting 


the air in motion various ways, whenever it was ſeen to 
approach the ſhore. | 
3 miles from Weſſh Pool, 187 from 
in a woody vally by the Avon, at the 
foot of the great mountain Idris, which, by -computa- 
tion, is near 3 miles high, and one of the loftieſt moun- 
_ tains in Britain, Here are commodious inns for travellers, 
and a good market for Welſh cottons. It is ſaid that the 
church ſteeple, in which there hangs a bell, is a yew-tree, 
that grows in the mountain. | 
ALA, 184 miles from Lond. is a ſmall ill- built market 
town, ſituated near Pimble Meer. 
In! the N. W. point of the county a Roman way is 
ſtill viſible, called in Engliſh Helen's Way, being ſup 
w_ to be made by Helen, the mother of Conſtantine the 
reat, | | | . — 
The only feat of note we are acquainted with in this 
ſhire, is that belonging to William Vaughan, Eſq; at 
Nonna, near Dolgelly. 
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-  CAERNARVONSHIRE © 
THIS, before Wales was divided into counties, was called 


Snowden Foreſt ; and is bounded on the S. by Merioneth- 


ſhire and the Iriſh Sea; on the E. by Denbighſhire, and 
on the W. and N. by the Iriſh Sea. It is aboat 40 miles 


in length, 20 in breadth, and 95 in circumference; con- 


taining ſeven hundreds, one city, one borough, fix mar- 
ket towns, and 3 caſtles. It is a very mountainous. 


country, one ſwelling above another, eſpecially in the 


middle, wherethe tops of many are covered with ſnow. 
ſeven or eight months in the year, and aretherefore termed 
the Britiſh Alps. It is, however, tolerably fertile, eſpe- 


_ cially in barley, and numerous herds of cattle, ſheep and 
goats are fed on the mountains. That part bordering on 


the Iriſh ſea is very fruitful and populous. _ 
In this ſhire is that remarkable mountain called Pen- 


_ meen- Mawr; it is fituated in the N. part of the ſhire, 


where it hangs perpendicularly over the ſea, at fo vaſt a 
height, that it makes molt ſpectators giddy who venture to 
look down the dreadful ſteep ; and in the narrow paſſage 


on the other ſide the adventrous traveller is threatened 
every moment to be cruſhed to atoms, with the fall of 


impending rocks. A road for paſſengers ſeven feet wide 
is cut out of the ſide of the rock, and has a wall along the 
fide of the precipice about breaſt high. _ | 

' CAERNARVON, 258 miles from Lond. is ſituated on the 


channel that ſeparates this ſhire from the iſle of Angleſey, 
and was built by the command of Edward I. out of the 


ruins of the city Sagontium, which ftood a little below 
it. The town has a beautiful proſpect of the iſle of An- 
gleſey, and is pretty ſtrong both by nature and art. It is 
a ſmall, but clean well built town, and the market is well 


ſupplied with torn, and all forts of proviſions. The old 


caſtle was the ſeat of the Britiſh princes about the year 
600. Edward of Caernarvon, the firſt Prince of Wales 
of the Eng liſſi blood, afterwards Edward II. was born in 
% 1 | 5 

BAN GOR, 8 miles from Caernarvon, 236 from Lond. 
ſtands at the N. end of the ſame firth, or arm of the ſea, 
which 8 Angleſey from this county. It was for- 
merly a very large place, _ defended by a ſtrong "_ ; 
- 3 © put 
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318 _ CAERNARYVONSHIRE. 
but at preſent is of very little note, except for being the 
ſee. of a biſhop, in which are contained 107 pariſhes. The 
Cathedral, which is by ſome reckoned the moſt antient in 
- England, is 214 feet in length, the croſs iſle near 96, and 
the height of the tower 60. - It is kept in good repair, 
two thirds of the rectory of Llandinam being ſettled to 
. ſupport it. The chief buildings here are the biſhop's pa- 
| lace, and free ſchool houſe. - Rory 
CONWAY, or ABER-CONWAY, ten miles from Bangor, 
* 229 from Lond. was built by Edward I. out of the ruins | 
bote the antient Conovium, and is one of the pleaſanteſt towns 
in the county, being ſituated on the declivity of a hill, on 
the banks of a fine navigable river, which empties itſelf 
about two miles off into the ſea, at the entrance of that 
arm which ſeparates Angleſey from Wales. Ir is reckoned 
the beſt port on this fide of Britain ; but the town is old 
and decayed, and only ſhews what it might by trade be 
brought to. The walls of the now ruinated caſtle are 
adorned with 35 watch-towers, which being very white, 
make a pretty appearance at the diſtance of a mile. It is 
the Conovium of Antoninus. 
SALT pool, or PWL-HELT, 16 miles from Caernarvon, 
is a ſmall town, but tolerably well built; has a market 
for corn and other proviſions, and a ſmall trade by ſea. 
Ihe principal remains of antiquity in this hire. 
_ _"DOLWYDDELAN CASTLE, which ſignifies the caſtle of 
the valley of Helen's Wood, ftands on an antient road faid 
to have been made by Helena, the mother of Conſtantine 
the Great. This caſtle was built by the Britains on their 
firſt retreat into Wales, A. D. Foo. 
DolLBADERN CASTLE, ſituated at the foot of Snowden 
hill, ſeems to have been an antient Britiſh fort. 
__ CLUNOKVAUR ABBEY, is an antient ſtructure, and has 
deen a collegiate church, and now belongs to Jeſus Col- 
TV 8 | „ 
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of good and bad. The hills, on the eaſtern borders of the 


country, look, at a certain diſtance, like the battlements or 


turrets of caſtles. The. inhabitants in general are Jon 
lived: thoſe in the vale of Clwyd are remarkable for their 
vivacity. To. „ . | 
DENBIGH, 209 miles from Lond. is a handſome, large, 
pulous town, on the banks of the Iftrod, and was at 
firſt built on a ſteep rock, but by proceſs of time has been 
removed to the bottom of it. It ſtands on a branch of the 
Clwyd, has a good trade, and is by ſome eſteemed the beſt 
town in North Wales. It has a good market for corn, 
cattle, and other proviſions, and two churches. Here are 
the ruins of a caſtle diſmantied in the civil wars; and alſo 
thoſe of an abbey of black monks, founded and endowed 
by Adam Saliſbury, in the reign of Henry III. 
© 'RUTHIN, 5 miles from Denbigh, ſtands near the cen- 
ter of the county, is a very populous and large town, and 
has the greateſt market in the vale of Clwyd. Here are 


2 


the remains of an antient caſtle. Among the hills S. W. 


of Ruthin is a place called Kerig y Drudion, the Druid 


Stones; and here are ſtil] to be ſeen two ſtone monuments 


ſuppoſed to have been erected by the ancient Druids. _ , 
| ys 


are in the form of cheſts or cells, but for what uſe: 


intended is not conjectured. 9 0 
REX HAM, ten miles from Ruthin, 167 from Lond. 


is by ſome reckoned the largeſt town in N. Wales. It is 
N | ſituated 
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fituated on a ſmall river which falls into the Dee; :; it is 
well-built, and has a large church, in which are many an- 


tient monuments. In the ſteeple or tower, which is very 
high, are about 52 ſtatues as big as the life. | 


LHANSANNAM, 7 miles from Denbigh, is noted for 4 


cave in the ſide of a rock, containing 24 ſeats, much fre- 
quented by ſhepherds and others who attend their. cattle, 


and is now called Acthur's round table. 
In this county are a great variety of ruinated caltles, | 
forts and intrenchments, ſome of which are ſuppoſed to 


be Roman, but the greateſt part Britiſh. 


SEATS. 
The Earl of Derby's, at Holt-caftle. 


The late Sir Watkin Williams Wynne's, at e 


Sir Robert Salary” s, at Llewenny, three Es rom 


Denbigh. 


Richard Middleton” s, Eſq; at Chick Caſtle. 
John Wynne's, Eſq; at Melay. 


w— TRE” 


FLINTSHIRE 


IS 3 on the N. by the great æſtuary of the Div 5 


on the E. by Cheſhire and Shropſhire; and on the S. and 


W. by Denbighſhire. It is about 33 miles in length, 8 


in 9 and 40 in circumference; containing five hun- 
dreds, one city, one borough, 3 market towns, 4 caſtles, 
and two parks. The foil, particulaily in the vallies, is 

very fruitful both in corn and paſture, which feeds abun- 
dance of ſmall cattle ; and in ſome of its mountains are 


rich mines .of lead. This air of this county is cold, but 


healthy, as appears by the Jong lives of the inhabitants. 

FLINT, 194 miles from Lond. is the ſhire town, and 
ſtands on the æſtuary of the Dee; it had formerly a caſtle, 
the ruins of which are ſtill remaining. It was begun by 


Henry II. and finiſhed by Edward I. 


St. Afaph, 212 miles 4 Lond. is a city and biſhop * 


ſee, ſituated in the vale of Clwyd; at the conflux of the 


Elwy with the Clwyd; but the buildings are not remark- 


able for beau the church for elegance. The epiſ- 
a h ſee bak in 
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of Glasgow, i in Scotland, who reſigned to his di 
Aſaph, from whom it has its name. 

HOLYWELL, or St. WINIFRID'S WELL, fous mien 
from St. Aſaph, is a pretty large well built village, ſu- 
ated in the middle of a grove between two hills. It has 
its name from a ſpring, which, if we will credit the Po- 
piſh legends, roſe there miraculouſly i in memory of St. 
Winifrid, a chriſtian virgin, who was here raviſhed and 
beheaded by a Pagan tyrant. To this ſpring have been aſ- 
cribed, by Monkiſnh writers, many miraculous cures. In 
commemoration of her, a neat chapel was hen out ofthe 
rock of free ſtone over the well; it is now turned into a 
proteſtant ſchool ; but the Roman Catholics, to fupph 
the loſs of this chapel, have erected others, with a ret 
fo officiate, almoſt in every inn, for the devotion of Papiſt 
pilgrims who reſort thither. 
 CAERWYSs, 5 miles from Flint, is reckoned the chief 
market town in the county, and ſtands near the centre of 
|S between St. Aſaph and Flint. 

SEATS. | 

Sir Roger Moſtyn's, Bart. at Moſtyn. 
1 Sir John Glynn' s, at Haywarden Caſtle, 6 miles from 

Int. 

Sir George Wynne's, Bart. at Leeſward, near N orthop. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer” I Bart. at Hanmer. 
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ANGLESEY. 


T HIS county is an iſland ; was known to the Romans by 
the name of Mona, and is celebrated for having been more 
pfirticularly the ſeat of the Druids, It is encompaſſed on 
x ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the 8. E. where it is 
divided from Caernarvonſhire, by the frith of Meneu, 
which in ſome places is fordable at low water. It is about 
24 miles in length, 17 in breadth, and 60 in circumfer- 
ence; containing fix hundreds, two market towns, two 
chaces, 74 pariſhes, and 363 villages. It is very fruitful 
in corn, particularly in wheat, cattle, fiſh and fowl. It 
alſo produces plenty of mill-ſtones and grind- ſtones, and 

ſome allum. 
ANGLESEY, with her ſiſter the Ile of Man, have been 
thought to be the Elyſian Fields and Fertunate Iſlands P 

muc 
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much talked of by the ancients. Their general name 
Mona [Mon] imports both * place, and further 
2 and. The language which firſt came over to the 


of Albion or Great Britain, was the ſame that pro- 


bably continued in it for many ages after, and conſe- 
quently muſt be the firſt language uſed and ſpoken in this 
part of it, the iſle of Angleſey. The Celtic or Britiſh 
language was undoubtedly one of the primary vocal modes 
and expreſſions of mankind after the diſperſion at Babel, 


when the nations of the earth divided themſelves into ſe- 


parate communities and plantations, and diffuſing itſelf 


into the weſtern part of Europe, at laſt crept into this 
corner the Ile of Mona. I his firſt and common language, 


from the improvements it underwent in different provinces 


of the iſle of Britain, became diverſified into different dia- 


lects, and in after ages appeared to ſtrangers like ſo many 
languages; as the Welch, Highland Scotch, and Iriſh 
do now, though all proceeding from one common 
fountain the antient Celtic or Britiſh. And it is evident 
that the preſent Welch tongue ſpoken in Angleſey, is that 
very language brought in by her firſt inhabitants, enlarged 
Jn of poliſhed by the Jearned Druids, modulated and 
| ſweetened by the antient bards, and kept up and cultivated 
to this day by the enamoured votaries of the Britiſh muſes. 
Theſe ancient Druids fixed and eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


this iſland as their chief ſeat and reſidences They were 
the heatheniſh prieſts and miniſters of religion of the an- 


tient Britons and Gauls, choſen out of the beſt families, 


and held in the greateſt veneration. I hey had the admi- 


niſtration of all ſacred things, and were the judges of all 
affairs indifferently. The youth uſed to be inſtructed by 
them, 'retiring with them to caves and deſolate foreſts, 
They preſerved the memory and actions of Great Men 
by their verſes ; and are ſaid to have ſacrificed Men to 


Mercury. Their cuſtom of celebrating the oak, and 


uſing formed groves of oak for their public miniſtrations 
and ſolemn performances, took their origin, moſt pro- 
bably, in common with that of Abraham's, from the An- 
tideluvian practice, the firſt temples or local conſecrations 
being groves of oak. In many parts of the iſland are to 
be ſeen cither ſtanding or thrown down, divers monuments 
of Druidiſh worſbip.. BEAUMARE 


ANGLESEY. +; 
 BEAUMARIS, 241 miles from Lond. is a handſome well 

built town, on the E. ſide of the iſland, and has a 

harbour for ſhips, a very handſome church, with ſome fine 
monuments of the Bulkley's family, and the Knights 
Templars; and was formerly fortified with a ſtrong caſtle, 
built by Edward I. the ruins of which ſtill remain. 
— HOLY-HEAD, 28 miles from Beaumaris, 269 from 
Lond. is the ſtation for the packet boat to Ireland, being 
the neareſt land to Dublin. It is the moſt weſtern point 
of Angleſea, and is alittle iſland of itſelf, and has a ſmall 
village called in Welch Kaer Gybi, conſiſting of a con- 

| fuſed heap of ſtraggling houſes built on rocks, but ſeveral 

of them have very comfortable accommodations for paſ- 
ſengers, both with regard to lodging and diet. The church 
was formerly collegiate, and founded by one Kebius a 
hermit, about the year 650. The walls ofthe church are 
the remains of a Britiſh fortification, built about the year 
450, by Caſwallon Lawhire, Lord of Angleſea. 

NEWBURGH, or NEWBOROUGH, 12 miles from Beau- 

maris, 227 from Lond. is a ſmall town ſituated on the 
ſouth point of the iſland, between Malhtrach harbour, or 

mouth of the river Keveny, and the Bay formed by the 

river Brant. . „ 
ABERFROW, a ſmall village in that neighbourhood, was 

formerly famous for the palace of the Kings of North 
Wales, thence called Kings of Aberfrow. 


PENMON PRIORY, ſituated in the N. E. part of the 
iſland, was founded by Gwynedd King of the Britons, 
about the year 540. 7 4 eB 

The only ſeat of note in this iſland is that of Lord Viſ- 
count Bulkeley, fituated on the declivity of a hill above 
Beaumaris, having an elegant proſpe& both of Caernar- 
von Bay and the adjacent country. Y #4 


— 


The 18 LE of MAN. 65 
The preſent name of this iſland appears to be immedi- 
ately derived from Mona, by which Julius Cæſar mentions 
it. Other writers have diſtinguiſhed it from Angleſey, 
called alſo Mona, under the names of Monoeda, Mona- 
Menavia Secunda, &c. TT 


THE 


— 
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Tue Iſle of Man, which is the ſee of a biſhop, lies 
about half way between Great Britain and Ireland, di- 
. reftly weſt of Cumberland, It is about thirty miles long, 
and about 15 broad. The air here is cold and piercing, 

but healthy, the inhabitants living generally to a great 
age. It is rocky and mountainous, the ſoil barren, oats 
and potatoes being the chief produce of the lands, which 
the inhabitants manure by lime and ſea wreck, The 
black cattle here are generally leſs than thoſe of Engl. 
in the mountains is a breed of ſmall horſes, little more 
than three feet ißt ;- alſo of ſmall ſwine ; and another of 
' ſheep that run wild upon the mountains: theſe wild ſheep 
are accounted excellent meat. Here is an airy of eagles, 
and three of hawks remarkably mottled. It is ſuppoſed - 
to contain about 20,000 inhabitants, has four market 
towns, ſeventeen pariſhes, is a dioceſe of itſelf, and lies 


n the province of Vork. EE LO a: 8 
"CASTLE TOWN is the metropolis where the Governor 
keeps bis court, and the courts of juſtice are held. The 
-. caſtle is built of marble, and ſurrounded with two broad 
. walls and a moat, over which is a draw bridge ; and 2d- 
Joining to it, within the walls, is a ſmall tower where 
ſtate priſoners were formerly confined 
DOUGLAS, ſituated on the eaftern coaſt, is by much 
the moſt populous, and the beſt market in the iſland. It 
has of late encreaſed in trade, and proportionally in build- 
- ings. The harbour is the beſt in the Britiſh dominions. 
__ ..- PEEL, fituated on the weſtern coaft, is a place 
of conſiderable trade. Upon a fmall iſland cloſe to the 
town is Peel-Caſtle, one of the ſtrongeſt in the world, and 
has a garriſon in it. The iſland on which it ſtands is a 
ſtupendous rock inacceſſible from all quarters but that of 
the town, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtraight, 
fordable in low tides. Within one of the churches .is a 
chapel appropriated to the uſe of the biſhap, and under- 
neath the chapel is a dungeon or priſon, for offenders, one 
ol the moit dreadful places of confinement that imagina- 
tion can form. The magnificence of the caſtle itſelf, is 
 faid to exceed that of any modern ſtructure in the world; 
the largeneſs and loftineſs of the rooms, the fine echoes re- 
ſounding through them, the many winding galleries, the 
97s bu os ns rm proſpect 


- 6 


ſepulchral tumuli, or barrows, are — in 


3 4 St. Patrick about 44 


1 derived the title of Sodor is uncertain, and is yarioully 
accounted for, Lare from a church at Peel, dedicated 
to Ton, our 


2 Baron of the iſland, has no ſeat in parliament. In the 
_- ſeveral courts of this 3 as well eccleſiaſtical as civil, 


1 fon de e „ — 1 


vaſt height, appear like buoys floating on the waves; fall 


the mind of the ſpectator with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; 5 Sos 


RAMSAY, is ſituated on the' eaſt: coaſt, toward the 
north part of the iſland, and is: only rematkable for a good 


fort, and an excellent harbour, north of which is a. 1 — 


cious bay, where the n fleets nag aide gbanchat 


with the utmoſt ſafety; / 2.4 Nb voi rr, 


This iſland, in the en Mnceas, was inhabited 
by the Britons, but when that people were afterwardss 


diſpoſſeſſed of the greateſt part of their territories by the 
ä Saxon, Scots and Þ; 

of whom the preſent. inhabitants appear to be deſcendanta, 
their language NE Erſe, the ſame that is ſpoken'at 


is, it FN to the ſhare of the Scots 3 


thisday's in the Highlands of Scotland, and in Ireland. 
The antient churches round Peel-Caſtle are ſuppoſed to 


r — in temples. There is perhaps no = 


country in which are more Runic inſcriptions than in this 
iſland, and moſt of them upon funeral monuments. 2 75 


ferent parts. About half a mile f 25 
ſtanding ſome noble remains of a moſt 7 mw | 
nery. "The: Scottiſh writers affirm that the Iſle of Man 


was converted to chriſtianity about the year 360; but ĩt ĩs 


More 


generally believed that chriſtianity was planted here 
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The Biſhop is ſtiled 4 Hithopof S. Sodor and Man; whence 


ur, thence originally called Zefa 
Soterenſis, corrupted into Sadoren/is.'; The "Biſhop, though 


both parties, whether men or women, plead their own 


cauſes, It is but of late years that attornies come intoany 

practice here, and fifa, dae de without 

much expence. The manner of — a perſon de- 

fore a magiſtrate is remarkable enough. Upon a piece of 
thin ſlate, or ſtone, the magiſtrate 1 makes a mark, which 

is generally the initials of his name; this is ſhewn by the 
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"x ISLE OF MAN; 
c 
pPearance, and at Ait; s the ſum- 
mons, he is ſined and committed to goal, till he give 

ſecutity for his future obedience, and pay coſts. 
The Iſle of Man, though held by the Britiſh crown, 
was, till vf late, no part of the kin of Great Britain; 
zoverned by its own laws and cuſtoms, under the 
bereditary dominion of a Lord, who formerly had the title 
of King, am who, though he 
vas to the laſt inveſted with regal x1 
But in the year 1765, for the further and more effeQually 
preventing the miſchiefs ariſing to the revenue and com- 
merce of Great Britain and Ireland, from the illicit and 
 x<landeftine trade carried on, and long complained of, to 
and from the Ie of Man; it was 


and over the ſaid iſland, and all its dependencies holden by 
the proprietors, the Duke and Dutcheſs of Athol; who 
then ſurrendered the ſame, excepting only their landed 
perty, ebenen . of the 
Ran, the temporalities of the ſame when vacant, and all 
| 7 — Upon this annex- 
:ation of tlie iſland, the ſum of 70,0001. — as full 
-compenſation to the propri according to their own 
: fals to the commiſſioners of the treaſury. This 
contract was executed by both 


giving ſo large a ſum was probably an abſtract of the 
: clear revenue 80 the iſle for ten years, from 1754 to 1763, 
laid before -parliament, eee eee 
e e e . 


ago waved that title, 
rights and prerogatives. 


| thought expedient to 
- (veſt in the crown all rights, juriſdictions and intereſts in 


7 of Soidrand 


i parties under the authority 
of parliament, April 19, 1765. The [inducement for 
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and their members; tranſlated into En 
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Letters in anſwer ; together with a deſcription of the Lake 
of Killarney, and Mucruſs Gardens, by the late ingenious 
W. Ockenden, Eſq; Member for Great Marlow. 48. 
459. Madame de Maintenon's Life and Letters. 3 vol. 98. 
50. Mr. Hervey's Meditations and Contemplations, in 
| Blank verſe, after the manner of Dr. Young, by T. New- 
comb, A. M. 2 vol. 66. . 

51. A new and impartial 3 of England to che year | 

1762, by John Barrow, Eſq; 10 vol. 11. 108. 
Tag Dr. Swift's works complete in 18 vol. ſmall 810. | 
21. 148. 

4 i he ſame in 18 ſmall pocket — * 11. 16s. 

54. Leiters written 555 the late Jonathan Swift, D. D. 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and ſeveral of his friends, 
from the year 1703 to 1740. With notes explanatory and 
hiſtorical, by the late Rev. Thomas Birch, D. D. and John 
Hawkeſworth, ILL RAI wol-gs.” i 

55- The fame printed in 3 vol. large 8vo. 18s, ; 
= CT on oO oh writings of Dr. 
57. 6 Teſtament, giving an account of 
che ſeveral books, their authors, &c 28. 6d. 

58. Foffilia Hantonienſia; or Hampſhire Foſſils. Of theſe 
_ curious foſſil-ſhells, which. are found in Hampſhire, a very 

few are known to be natives of our own, or indeed of any 
of the European ſhores ; the greater part of them, upon a 
com with = recent, are wholly unknown to us.— 
The copper-plates here given are exact draughts, exquiti 
| od by 2: late A. Green, from the e — 2 
are depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. To the figures are an · 


nexed a ſcientific Latin deſcription by Dr. Solander; and a 
prefatory account of theſe pacnomena in Latin and * 
—: OL fragt page | 
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